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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION 

EVERAL changes which have occurred in the ten years since 
'lis book was tirst published have made a considerable revision 
f it desirable. The place of Personnel Management in industry 
; now more clearly defined and more generally accepted. Its 
ontent, too, is fuller and its practice more widespread. With 
liese developments have come an altered emphasis on certain 
spccts of practice and the need for fuller consideration and 
nalysis of the idea. The concise definition of management as 
^e process of getting results through people contains the kernel 
f the revision made. What is the objective of management? 
ly what methods is the purpose carried out and how can these 
e kept in line with the general idea of the co-operation of 
lanagements and people? Above all, what are the implicatioils 
f this emphasis upon human relations as an integral part of 
lanagement ? 

Restrictions imposed by size and price upon any text-book 
ublished today have made it impossible to deal adequately 
ith this wider approach. The emphasis in earlier editions upon 
rinciplcs has been carried further by an exposition of policy 
5 the governing line of action within an establishment. The 
Lirposc of industry has been analysed with a view to finding 
hat organization befits that objective when it is expressed as 
le production of goods and services through the systematic 
)-operation of managements, executives and w'orkers. Managc- 
lent is thought of as leadership directed towards winning the 
illest eff ort of the whole establishment. Its methods have their 
'ound and their justification in a more adequate understanding 
‘ human nature and a deeper analysis of human behaviour. 
The changes resulting from this approach have been such that 
: least two-fifths of this edition represents new material. In 
le first place, the sub-title has been altered to correspond to 
le contents and the book has been divided into two parts, one 
3aling with Principles, the other with Practice. Next, six new 
lapters have been included, the single chapter on Wages has 
^en expanded into three, up-to-date material incorporated into 
her chapters and the general argument reviewed and re-cast, 
he bibliography also has been brought up to date and many 
3w references introduced into the footnotes throughout the book. 
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The result has been to bring three major activities of personne 
management into clearer focus, namely organization and policy 
wages, and industrial relations. The first and third of these fiih 
a place in the text for the first time; the second has been givei 
the background without which practice can be blind and uii 
certain. All three of them have become so important as to havi 
deserved fuller consideration, had this been possible. 

In this revision I have received much help. Where material 
tables or graphs have been woven into the text, I have sought t( 
acknowledge my indebtedness in footnotes. For any omission oi 
this point I crave jiardon and repeat my thanks. For assistanci 
in obtaining figures and in checking them and for criticism o 
what I have written I am grateful to all who helped in this waj 
but especially to those who, at some time or another, were m\ 
colleagues in the Cocoa Works, York. The list is too numerou 
to cite but I venture to select Lt. Col. L. lirwick, who read thi 
typescript of the new chapters in Part I and gave genoroush 
of criticism and guidance, and my friend and successor at York 
Dr. Allan Macdonald. Poth might be considered reprcscntativi 
of this band of helpers to whom I am grateful. 

C. 11. NORTIICOTT 

On the occasion of a reprinting of this edition, advantage ha* 
been taken of the issue by the Ministry of Pensions and Nationa 
Insurance of a comprehensive analysis of certirieates of incapaeit\ 
for the year June, inj3 of, to insert in an appendix at page 
a summary of the figures in that Digest relevant to 1\able II 
page 373 of this volume, and to the accompanying text. Portion 
of that text have been amended to give greater clarity. 

C. H. NORTIICOTT 
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PART I: PRINCIPLES 


CHAPTER I 

ORGANIZATION AND THE PLACE OF 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

An introduction to the organization of a factory and to the 
olace of personnel management therein is to be found through 
i glimpse of the workroom, its methods and its activities. 

Imagine ourselves watching the workers at a factory entrance 
n the morning. Some of them come early as a regular practice 
ind arrive singly. These arc individuals who have their own 
listinctive times and arrangements for rising, breakfasting and 
ravelling. A little later others arrive in numbers according to 
Jie means of transport which they have chosen or those which 
.he community has provided. Among them will be groups of 
eighbours and friends, brought together by common interests 
nd finding social satisfaction in travelling in company. Others 
ill not form groups till they are inside the factory gate, their 
j )mmon bond being similar industrial skill or employment on 
le same process. 

> So fur their actions are spontaneous and free from external 
oritrt)!, much like those of persons going to a public gathering. 

I hey have a common objective, that of working together in the 
ictory, but the steps they have taken towards this purpose 
rise from their own discretion and are dictated by their own 
interests. They are free to choose their own fellow-travellers. 
They may change their arrangements for travelling. They are 
under no compulsion or direction. They have some control over 
their own time and their attitude towards the tasks which await 
them. They may, and sometimes do, arrive late or even stay 
away from the factory. Their activities are without any large 
measure of planning in relation to their working purposes. 

Once inside the factory entrance, however, we shall find 
evidence of deliberate arrangement. Workers’ movements follow 
a course which is uniform and has been planned in advance. 
The times of their arrival are regularly recorded. Being required 
in many eases to put off some of their outer clothing and to don 
overalls, they do this in accordance with an arranged routine. 
Since most of them know where to go for their day’s work, they 

1 
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proceed there as starting time draws near, to find machines and 
materials ready for them. If not, or if they are doubtful what 
their jobs are to be for the day, they will know how to find out 
what they arc to do. All these details have been planned before^ 
hand more or less systematically. 

Behind this readiness is a body of executives, directing thi 
employees, arranging and co-ordinating their separate tasks 
The first of these to be met as we, in thought, accompany the 
workers will be the supervisors who, usually, will be at the work¬ 
places, ready to supply whatever is needed of materials, direction 
or teaching. Their presence and their contribution are soon 
made manifest through signals widely understood. A whistle oi 
a hooter blows somewhere; a bell rings or a buzzer become? 
alive; wheels begin to turn, belts to revolve and machines t( 
move. Workers take up their tasks and in the course of minutes r 
factory with its hundreds of employees will have gone into action 

Should we continue our observations within the factory wall? 
we shall discover what more is involved in the carrying out o 
workroom tasks. We shall find authority recognizably present 
exercised most often in personal contact. Human relations wil 
be seen to be the sum and substance of direction. In illustration 
we may light upon a group of junior workers, new to the estab 
lishment, who are being introduced to the workroom enviroi 
ment, the product, the process and the men and women roum 
them. A little way off may be another group, possibly compose 
of older employees, who are being taught a new and bette 
method of working. Being free to say what they may want t 
say, they are grumbling about having to change their habit' 
They desire to be satisfied, in jmrticular, on two points, wheth». 
the new method is as efficient as the old and whether their 
earnings wdll be altered by the change. In these circumstances, 
direction takes the form of influencing them till they are satisfied. 
We find that the trainer has an authoritative answer to their 
questions. His line of action has been planned beforehand. 

Continuing our observations, wx may light upon one of the 
situations to be found in any factory at one time or other. A 
man may approach a foreman to ask, perhaps, for help in a 
difficulty, for further instructions or for the redress of what he 
feels is a grievance. In progressive establishments the foreman 
will have been trained to deal with any such situation so that 
the worker goes back to his task ready to do a better job. If a 
grievance is the ground of approach, we should find a plan for 
its treatment and a line of reference to higher authority. 

Throughout our survey we have been aware that products are 
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moving forward in process. This, in fact, is the main charac¬ 
teristic of a factory. The tasks of individuals have been so 
arranged as to contribute to a progression in stages. Workers 
are conscious of this. They know that the jobs they do fit into 
a general scheme. They realize that this plan applies to the work 
of each one of them and gives meaning to the control and 
authority exercised by their managers and foremen. All this 
movement, with the control and co-ordination it implies, be¬ 
speaks a result which is its objective. Should we complete our 
survey of the establishment by following the products in process, 
we shall see them ultimately dispatched to the firm’s customers, 
thus demonstrating that the purpose of this and every factory is 
to supply goods and services. 

ORGANIZATION DEFINED 

Running through this survey have been arrangements, the 
quality and number of which would be confirmed on fuller 
inquiry, by which tasks are assigned to men and women so that 
their individual efforts contribute effectively to some more or 
less clearly defined purpose for which they have been brought 
together. To this process the term organization applies. 

This definition reveals three elements in the total process— 

(flr) The purpose, which is fundamental in that it provides the 
reason for all the activities and supplies the drive behind them. 

(h) The system. This includes the structural aspect of organ¬ 
ization and comprises the methods employed by managements 
in arranging and assigning the tasks of individuals and ensuring 
that these are carried out effectively. 

(c) The dynamic aspects which arise out of the nature of men 
and the quality of their attitudes and sentiments as they live and 
act together in teams and groups. The whole proeess of organi¬ 
zation is full of these drives, either positive or negative, which 
spring from the relations implicit in industrial activity. Some 
men are there as controllers, others are the controlled. All are 
there to perform tasks assigned to them which may give them 
satisfaction or leave them with a sense of frustration. In common 
activity and in directing this towards an objective they may find 
interest and an incentive to continue. 

These three elements are effective only in well-devised inter¬ 
action. The objective governs the methods and these, in turn, 
are judged by their power to contribute to the purpose. Both 
purpose and method are influenced by human interactions and 
are subject to human criticism and judgment. The content of 
the purpose and the form of the methods may influence the wills 
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and desires of men and women to co-operation or to varying 
degrees of resistance. For these reasons the objective must have 
power over human sentiments and be sought by methods which 
will stir men to its pursuit. 

THE PURPOSE OF INDUSTRY 

The purpose of industry has already been expressed in the 
formula, “the production of goods and services.” This phrase 
will be relieved of its baldness and be carried from the world of 
abstraction into that of reality if it be made specific. Thus, the 
objective of the building industry and, therefore, of every person 
who works in it, should be stated as the providing of houses, 
factories, schools, offices and so forth. The aim of the mining 
industry is to dig coal and make it available for delivery and 
purchase. The transport industry, whether under State or 
private control, exists to render service through the carriage of 
goods and persons, In banking, commerce and every activity 
of a similar nature, the objective of service applies. What 
is true of the industry as a whole cannot but be true of the 
work of each unit, establishment or individual within it. 
Any other expression of their purpose can only be imperfect or 
misleading. 

Misunderstanding and objection arise through the widely- 
held belief that the objective of industrial activity is to be found 
in profits. Here we have a logical confusion in which an essential 
condition or a criterion of success has been held to be the 
substance of the concept. Profits are but the essential condition 
of industry. They are the standard measure of the ability of a 
business to sell its goods and services upon the market. An 
undertaking which fails to make a profit in doing so or, in the 
instance of a non-profit making enterprise, does not balance its 
accounts, will not long continue to exist. Financial and legal 
considerations make this inevitable. The objective of the busi¬ 
ness must be achieved within these conditions. 

Further, a measure of success is of a different order from 
the motive behind a collective purpose. This may be defined 
as an intention that has come to be generally accepted and which 
moves the body corporate to action. Profit-making does not 
satisfy these conditions: it is not accepted by the works com¬ 
munity as their intention nor does it prompt the wide range of 
their activities. Very few among the management and almost 
none of the workers consciously aim to make profits. 

Even the exceptional instance of the board of directors, who 
are concerned with profits as a measure of their rightful use of 
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the capital invested in the business, only proves, that is, tests 
this rule. Their responsibility is, in fact, exercised directly upon 
projects for producing goods and services. They plan these and 
facilitate their processing. They consider all cost items with 
great care but always with a view to finding whether production 
can be maintained by reason of a margin of profit being earned. 
They accept responsibility for embarking on the venture and 
expend their skill and judgment in ensuring that the process can 
continue. Profits are a measure of their efficiency, one of the 
standards to be applied to industrial activity but not the purpose 
towards which its members co-operate. 

CONDITIONS TO ITS REALIZATION 

Three conditions are essential for the full realization of this 
objective— 

1. It must be clearly appreciated. This is not a matter of 
understanding only, for which little more is needed than simplic¬ 
ity of wording and clarity of meaning. Appreciation has deeper 
roots. It springs from the personality and is born of the sense 
of value. It is bestowed upon things that seem worth while 
which, beyond their intellectual expression, have power in them¬ 
selves to influence man. Here is the difference between what an 
idea means in logical terms and what a purpose can do for men 
and women whose wills and desires are open to it. An idea, to be 
appreciated, must be transformed into an aim, linked to human 
motives and made a part of personality. When man as a person 
enters into his work, it comes to have a meaning to him in 
human values and is judged to be worth while. It becomes an 
expression of the man and of the drives within him, a part of 
his sentiments and attitudes.^ This harmony, depending as it 
does on its meaning to him and his judgment of it, is reached 
only when the purpose behind the work is made known, is opened 
to discussion and criticism and is clearly seen operating through 
workroom plans. In our democratic society, a common purpose 
is not born full-staturcd but develops through free discussion and 
comes to animate and stimulate persons by being precipitated 
in their minds in the course of its development. 

In fact, workers find some difficulty in appreciating the eco¬ 
nomic purpose of industrial activity. It is not directly enough 
before them to become a dynamic force. It has not been defined 
in the cut and thrust of mutual discussion but has come to them 
from others. Its form is academic and abstract and not less so 
when the term “productivity” is substituted. Its significance does 

' Fnr fullnr liiseiiHsinn. ■v'p riiapfcpir TIT, pp. 
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not lie open to the casual view. No adequate link-up with ordin¬ 
ary workroom life through its relation to standards of living is 
apparent. The confusion arising from the wide acceptance of 
profits as the end of business activity has turned attention from 
more goods, as the substance of a higher standard of life, to 
financial rewards. Speaking broadly, British workers are not 
motivated by the idea that greater supplies of goods and services, 
the substance of productivity, are necessary before the nation 
can raise its standards of consumption and achieve more wide¬ 
spread social well-being. Managements on their part have not 
done enough to link the purpose of industry with human 
values or to fix it in the workers’ minds as an animating motive. 
More use of profit-sluiring, for example, would have enabled 
them to put the economic issue of the distribution of the results 
of industry in proper perspective.^ 

2. Those who are concerned in realizing a purpose must have 
faith in it. An objective is achieved at the end of a line of 
activity; it is pursued without being seen in full perspective. 
Any relative or partial achievement strengthens faith in it and 
inspires confidence in the methods. Confidence is more than an 
end to be sr)iight in industrial activity; it is an attitude which 
must continue throughout the relations of managements and 
workers. These interactions are organized into a form of team¬ 
work. In sport, a player is aware that the way he reacts to a 
fellow-player will immediately affect the result: he has faith 
that his co-operation will help to win the game. Victory as an 
objective has driving power prompting action designed to bring 
the victory about. So in the team-work of a factory, confidence 
in the objective can give power to the methods used and soften 
the asperities of the game. 

In practice, this confidence is not powerfully present. Faith 
in such an abstraction as the economic purpose of industry is 
sterile unless personified. It cannot be as compelling as a personal 
desire or ambition. Contrast it with the aim of a young man to 
become ultimately the manager of his department. This objec¬ 
tive is dynamic. The executive understands what it involves; 
having framed it himself, he knows its conditions and what is 
required to achieve it. He has faith in himself and in the results 
he seeks. Since these are the embodiment of his ambitions, 
he is sure of himself. A worker, on the other hand, willing 
though he may be to help in greater production, has little 
certainty that his increased daily effort will bring him a greater 
share of those goods and services which form his standard 

^ For devolopinont of this concept see later, pp. 60, HI, H2. 
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of comfort. Greater production is too general an aim to move 
mountains, produce more coal or stimulate workers in an 
export drive. The gap between the general and the particular 
needs to be bridged. A group, say a miners* lodge, must be 
convinced of the idea of national well-being by being shown 
through concrete illustrations how more coal will be a service 
to the country and to their fellow-workers and must then take 
their part in devising the methods by which, and the conditions 
under which, a greater quantity can be produced. Co-operation 
depends upon confidence and confidence upon wisdom in human 
relations. 

3. A collective purpose both by the form in which it is 
expressed and by the way in which men seek to realize it, must be 
such as will hold together a variety of interests and views in a 
working unity. Wherever free human beings come together, 
there will be divergence of opinions and aims and there may even 
be coiillict. Complete identity of opinion is not to be expected. 
Room must be left for qualifications and for a choice between 
methods of attaining the end. Co-operation is not a stream¬ 
lined process but a result to be achieved through patient persis¬ 
tence in testing and applying organization procedures based on 
human perceptions. This implies that wisdom must be added to 
skill on the part of management. 

At this point a summary of the purpose of industry becomes 
relevant. Fuller discussion and analysis must be sought in the 
realm of economics but three points are suggested as offering a 
statement of business purposes upon which a large body of 
opinion might be united. 

1. On +he material side, the purpose of industry is to produce 
goods and services of the right kind, quality and price at the 
time desired in the quantity called for. This is the basis for a 
standard of individual and national well-being. 

2. These goods and services must be sold upon the market 
at a price which, after meeting all liabilities and contin¬ 
gencies, leaves a margin of profit adequate to ensure their 
continued production. An element in this price is such a 
financial reward to employees as will stimulate and maintain 
their co-operation. 

3. In personal terms, industry is an organized activity carried 
out through persons. Collectively the producers, they also form 
the market, speaking broadly, for that which is produced. Both 
individually and collectively, they have an interest in co-operat¬ 
ing to achieve the objective of industry. 
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INFLUENdNa THE WILLS OF EMPLOYEES 

Managers, with whom rests the opportunity to stimulate the 
workers to co-operate, will accept this responsibility in the 
degree to which they admit certain axioms of human relations. 

(a) Men are not tools but hving agents. Tools are used by 
persons in whose hands they are manipulated mechanically and 
involuntarily. While agents carry out the intentions of others, 
they do so only if, after finding what these are, they accept them 
and are willing to act on the terms named. Workers, in so far as 
they are free, are in a position to decide how adequately and how 
readily they will co-operate with managements. As free agents, 
they have the right to know the intentions of management and to 
have an opportunity of examining these with a view to deciding 
whether to accept them. This decision is both positive and nega¬ 
tive. Acceptance may extend to full participation in achieving 
the purpose of industry. Negatively, it may become manifest in 
such lines of action as absenteeism, labour turnover, “ca’ing 
canny,” working to rules or objecting to the form or quantity of 
remuneration. What should always be reckoned with is the 
power and right of workers, qualified by individual circumstances 
or by legal requirements in the matter of concerted action, to 
oppose methods which conflict with their sense of themselves as 
free men. 

(&) Behind the attitude of a worker group is a nucleus of 
opinion holding it together and stimulating it to action. Man¬ 
agers planning to secure co-operation from their work-team will 
seek to discover this and to integrate it with their own aims. 
Discovery comes from consultation carried through with sym¬ 
pathy and used to uncover methods of common action. Old- 
fashioned discipline, blunt and undiscerning as it is, has lost its 
capacity to stimulate teams and groups. In the reasons for its 
failure lie suggestions for a new dynamic. It fails to give due 
weight to personality. Persons have independence and self- 
respect ; they desire to know and understand, to form their own 
opinions and to decide how they will act. To this end, they 
must be furnished with facts for their criticism and discussion. 
They will, in all probability, differ from their managers and 
supervisors in the judgments they will form and the conclusions 
they will draw. They may be right or wrong in these matters. 
If right, they will have helped to carry out the purpose of 
the establishment and have grounds in this for satisfaction and 
self-esteem. Should they be wrong, management has an oppor¬ 
tunity, through presenting the fncts, to exercise the leadership 
which is its true prerogative. 
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(c) This leadership has its conditions which are psychological 
in nature and arise from the quality of human relations. The 
actions of men arc always reactions to stimuli. These reactions 
become set in patterns which are shaped, moulded and at times 
modified through human associations. The work-room is a net¬ 
work of patterned relationships and of traditional reactions. 
The fullness of these relationships has to be seen to be appreci¬ 
ated. At the centre of this network sits management. It ca^ 
pass judgment on its own organization-arrangements and may 
modify them where they are found to be failing in their purpose. 
It can decide w^hether a person or a team needs advdcc, direction 
or praise as a stimulus to good working. In numberless ways it 
can influence what men and women do and can direct their 
activities towards the fulfilment of the purposes of the establish¬ 
ment. 

Every management act wiW produce a reaction on the part of 
the workers. This may be based on past associations, as much 
hu?nan behaviour is. Men test the present and anticipate the 
future in tc. ms of what they have known in the past. A manage¬ 
ment plan, such as one dealing with redundancy or an altered 
piece-rate, designed to meet an existing situation and to control 
future action therein, may awaken doubts and fears rooted in 
past industrial liistory or personal experience. Though this 
heritage of the jiast is inescapable, its effects can be reduced by 
management procedures, methods of orderly arrangement and 
other actions designed to meet doubts, reduce apprehension and 
stimidale confidence. Management leadership in such situations 
consists in breaking the chain of past associations through know¬ 
ledge of the dynamics of industrial behaviour. 

(d) All grades of management, including supervisors, share 
responsibility for leadership of this kind. The highest executive 
(whether he be the chairman of the board of directors, the 
managing director or the general manager), charged as he is to 
carry out the collective purpose of the company, can do so only 
through managers, supervisors and workers. lie thereby becomes 
the chief of those concerned with human motivation and the 
pattern and tutor of all executives. By reason of his authority 
he can ensure the choice and adoption of methods through which 
the common purpose of the establishment can acquire driving- 
power within the minds of all employees, including managers and 
supervisors. Action towards this end will follow two lines con¬ 
currently, a system of integrated direction and control through 
which his leadership will be exercised, and an authoritative 
statement of the general line of action desired by the company. 


3 
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The former implies an adequate organization, the latter a 
policy.^ 


TECHNIQUES FOR ACHIEVING CO-OPERATION 

Executives searching for such a system of direction and control 
will find that over a number of decades a definite movement has 
existed, pointing the way to sound types of management leader¬ 
ship. Its evolution is significant. Its short history falls into 
three stages: (1) the welfare approach, (2) the scientific manage¬ 
ment influence, (3) the industrial relations emphasis. 

(1) The welfare approach dates from a little before 1918 when 
a number of employers of humanitarian sympathies and social 
principles began to give systematic consideration to the welfare 
of their workers as persons. In that year, after a meeting at 
York, they set up what they called the Institute of Industrial 
Welfare Workers, consisting of these employers and their welfare 
executives. Their foresight was tested and justified in World 
War I when the nation learned that the full productivity 
demanded by the military struggle could only be achieved if the 
physical well-being of workers was taken into account. Experi¬ 
ment and research pointed the way to methods by which this 
condition might be realized. Industrial psychologists, inquiring 
into conditions of work, including questions of working hours and 
overtime, showed how shorter hours and rest-pauses during the 
working period would result in less fatigue and more output. In 
this and other ways, good working conditions were given a 
rational basis other than that of legal prescription. Industrial 
unrest, which continued at a high level, was referred to the 
historic Whitley Committee who advised joint consultation 
within each of the nation’s industries and the establishment of 
Works’ Councils, also joint, in the several factories. To give 
form to these new aims a number of welfare departments were 
set up. For reasons connected with the concept of their func¬ 
tions, these were largely headed by women. The Institute of 
Industrial Welfare Workers, from which employers came to 
withdraw, expanded rapidly as the war developed. In 1918, 
when the war was over, the Industrial Welfare Society, a separ¬ 
ate foundation, was set up and has continued to this day to 
direct the thinking of employers towards the human aspects of 
business relations. 

(2) The second stage covered the period between the two 
wars. This was, speaking broadly, a time of disillusion and 
retrogression. Depreciation in the heavy industries caused 

^ ConsidBraiion of policy is to be found in Chapter III. 
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retrenchment. A number of welfare departments were closed as 
an economy measure and the personnel aspect of management 
came to be regarded, in these circumstances, as a specialized 
extra, to be given no more attention than the law required or the 
trading account allowed. 

Despite the depression in the staple industries, other and 
mostly lighter industries began to make headway. Upon them 
the effect of the war was mostly in the fields of management¬ 
thinking and production methods. Through scientific manage¬ 
ment the ideas of executives and managers were influenced in 
the direction of planning systematically. Supervision and control 
were set out in an ordered scheme of administration. As the 
implications of these ideas were explored, the care of the human 
element was proclaimed to be an integral part of management. 
This dictum supplied body to the concept of the well-being of the 
worker and gave management status to an activity hitherto 
regarded as an extra or even a hobby, contributing form and 
content to the growing art of personnel management. For the 
further development of this art two things were seen to be 
needed, viz. deeper analysis of the idea of management and more 
thought about how to manage men and women. 

(t^) These two lines of development were joined in the course 
of World War II. Large factories, many of them under govern¬ 
ment control, sprang up from nothing to supply munitions. The 
circumstances called for both business efficiency and good hand¬ 
ling of workers. The Minister of Labour and National Service, 
charged to make the best use of man-power, insisted on the care 
of men and women being given a definite place in management. 
His Ministry, with a view to increases in war production, helped 
to arrange short-time courses at universities and colleges for the 
training of an adequate number of persons able to make this 
contribution to management and, through the factory inspectors, 
indicated where these might be effectively used. Independently, 
employers and trade unions came to appreciate this develop¬ 
ment. In this welter of discussion and action the principles of 
man-manageme came to be stated and more widely under¬ 
stood. 

This was a change in emphasis rather than a new development. 
It was an altered situation in which the elements assumed a 
different importance. The increase in strength of trade unions 
and the steady growth in the political power of the workers have 
been followed by a claim for increased influence in industry. 
This, and the wider range of problems it raises, have enlarged 
the responsibilities of general management in organizing and 
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directing an enterprise. World War II underlined this fact and 
nothing has happened since to alter the need to include in the 
aims of an establishment that of motivating the views and 
attitudes, the sentiments and ideas of workers in the direction 
of working with management. 

After the war there was no recession as in 1920. The human 
problems of an enterprise were, and still continue to be, so con¬ 
siderable that this specialization of management has gone on. 
The small Institute formed in 1913 of those who were dealing 
with welfare arrangements has grown into a professional Insti¬ 
tute, that of Personnel Management, with some 4,000 members 
of whom more than fifty per cent are men. As proof of its 
professional standing its functions and objects have received 
corporate recognition from the Eritish Institute of Management 
and from industry generally. 

A SUITABLE ORGANIZATION 

These developments in practice and the discussions associated 
with them have given shape to a suitable organization for per¬ 
sonnel management. They have brought out three essential 
relationships between the general structure of management and 
this specialized form of it. 

1. Personnel management is an extension of general manage¬ 
ment. It stresses the second responsibility of management, that 
of promi)ting and stimulating every employee to make his fullest 
contribution to the purpose of the business. 

2. It is an advisory service and, in the language of organiza¬ 
tion, is a staff aeti\ity. Il carries no obvious authority except 
that which arises from its terms of reference and the knowledge 
and skill of the adviser. 

3. It becomes organized as a function, that is, a body of duties 
brought together as the responsibilities of one person and carried 
out wherever they occur in the establishment. This develop¬ 
ment has caused much trouble among minor executives. Since 
these duties have jjrcviously been diffused, those who had carried 
them will appear to have given up some of their authority and 
prestige. To avoid consequent friction and misunderstanding 
the lines of responsibility need to be drawn clearly. The func¬ 
tional idea clarifies these issues. It defines authority within the 
activities grouped together within the function. Considering 
production and personnel in this functional relationship as an 
example, the production executive retains line authority. He 
has not surrendered any of his responsibilities for efficient 
management. He retains direct control of the men and women 
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who form his working force. Their training, placement and 
discipline are matters for which he remains responsible to the 
managing director. But he has now a competent staff colleague 
in the personnel manager to carry out these ancillary produc¬ 
tion activities, to advise him on a policy which may be expected 
to assure more co-operation from workers, to help him and his 
foremen to carry out numerous statutory requirements and, 
more especially, to deal with those tedious and difficult issues 
which arise out of collective bargaining. To him some of these 
line responsibilities may be delegated as, for example, placement 
or training, in which ease, the line management’s skill and 
capacity is strengthened without loss of any of its authority. 
Acceptance of the idea of function is a condition precedent to an 
effective management structure in any large establishment in 
which personnel management is to be set up. 

The general idea of staff and functional relationships is 
expressed in Fig. 1 on page 14.^ This plan is similar in general 
structure to that under which the author worked as labour 
manager in Rowntree and Company, York, but is lacking in de¬ 
tail. The post-war personnel organization of this company is to 
be found in Fig. 2 on page 15. On this chart the direction of line 
control is represented by an unbroken line, that of consultation 
by broken strokes. The sections of the labour department are 
indicated by their names; their responsibilities are described 
later in this volume. The advisory ])osition of the chief shop 
steward and, through him, of all stewards is of much significance 
and will be dealt with in subsequent pages. Some general notes 
may make the lines of organization clearer. 

Personnel Department, Rowntree and Company 

The labour manager’s position on the organization chart is that 
of a functional manager reporting to an executive director of the 
company. Ilis “chief,” who is known as the labour director, 
is responsible for carrying out a uniform personnel policy 
throughout the establishment, whether the personnel be staff, 
technicians, skilled men, or unskilled men and women. For this 
reason his fellow directors, no matter which of these types of 
labour are employed in their divisions of the business, will seek 
his advice on personnel matters. The engineering director, 
for example, controls the activities of craftsmen, including 
mechanics of various trades, plumbers, joiners, and bricklayers, 

‘ Copied with pormisBion from Personiicl Management iji Pelafinn to Factory 
Organization, by L. UrwiDk. IiiBtitutu of Peraormol Maiiagemont, Luivdon, 1948 
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but personnel decisions are worked out jointly between him 
and the labour function, and the final voice in policy rests with 
the labour director as the member of the board responsible 
for personnel. 

The degree of the responsibility of the labour manager for 
policy is established by his position in the organization. So far 
as policy is finally determined at the weekly meetings of the 
board, his place is that of the executive who carries it out. But 
policy does not necessarily originate at this level. Very often 
the necessity for a new policy, the amendment of an existing 
one, or its re-assertion becomes evident in conference and 
consultation on the day-to-day personnel problems of the 
business. In such an event it may bceome his obvious duty 
to evolve a solution and submit it for directorial decision. 
Should the matter be important and complex, he may be 
invited to attend the board during its discussion. This practice 
demonstrates that the labour manager is an essential member 
of the company’s policy-forming group on personnel matters, 
and the executive officer for implementing that policy when 
formed. 

The executive authority of the labour manager is expressly 
defined. His function does not direct except in the execution 
of a policy; it seeks to serve the whole organization. It advises 
and guides, but puts the pressure of reason and the weight of 
expert authority behind the advice. In another sense, the 
labour manager is a member of a team. He has his place in it, 
his part to play. If he is to succeed, his colleagues must equally 
regard theinscdves as members of the team, and must take their 
part. If it is his funetion to advise, and if, by reason of his 
place in the team, they may assume that he is a competent 
player, they must act upon his advice and carry on the game. 
If they fear that this advice will bring about a breach of the 
rules, there is always a referee available to whom they may 
appeal, in the person of their direct executive director, or, 
through him, the labour director. If they display unwillingness 
to conform to the rules, the labour manager himself has the 
right to appeal to one or other of these referees. In plain terms, 
he is an expert adviser whose reasoned views can only be 
neglected at the risk of incurring responsibility for a breakdown 
of good relations or having the rules of the game enforced. 
Prejudice or dogmatism on his part is checked by the knowledge 
that his colleagues must be persuaded of the soundness of his 
advice, and by the certainty of having any unwisdom counter¬ 
manded by the “court of appeal.” 
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The Labour Manager's Job 

If the more detailed statements which follow are to be under¬ 
stood, certain characteristics of this job must be recognized. 
These do not obtain in all establishments, and the dilference 
may affect the scope of the personnel manager’s responsibility 
and the ease or difficulty he experiences in his task. Further, 
though circumstances do not alter principles, they do affect 
responsibilities and forms of organization. 

(i) The labour manager’s responsibility in the Cocoa Works, 
York, is exercised in a single factory where in peace-time 10,000 
employees of all grades are engaged. Of these approximately 
8,000 are manual workers and foremen, including some 800 
craftsmen in the engineering and building trades, and 110 fore¬ 
men and forewomen. The remaining factory operatives are 
almost evenly divided between the two sexes, with a slight 
prejmnderance of males. There is always a measure of shift 
work and night work, and war increased this, bringing in addi¬ 
tion the question of women on work of this kind. 

(ii) In this situation the problems of co-ordination are limited 
to those which arise within one establishment, and in conse¬ 
quence differ from those of personnel managers who have charge 
of a group of factories. Because of this concentration of layout 
he has much personal contact with the employees and consider¬ 
able knowledge of their views, opinions, and difficulties. 

(iii) All executives of the company are governed by a declared 
and explicit personnel policy. No one of them has any authority 
or right to act differently from the rest. The workers, having 
been consulted in its formulation, support this policy fully, and 
welcome the activities of the labour division in carrying it out. 
Further, the job is completely integrated into the structure and 
functioning of the business. It has its recognized place; duties 
and responsibilities are defined, and help in carrying them out is 
available from procedures openly established. This unity of 
control is the result of deliberate thought and foresight. Without 
these, overlapping and disputes concerning jurisdiction will 
inevitably arise, leading in turn to the weakening of authority, or 
to conflict concerning policies. 

(iv) The company’s ideas on personnel matters are comprehen¬ 
sive, and omit nothing that may be regarded as jointly concern¬ 
ing the management and the workers. In consequence, responsi¬ 
bilities are very wide, and include services still uncommon in 
personnel management. Probably the more significant of these 
less usual services are, first, education and, secondly, the appli¬ 
cation of psychology to selection, training and research. 
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(v) “Staff,** as distinct from manual workers, is not a part 
of the labour manager’s responsibility, except in a minor advisory 
sense. The training and allocation of clerical workers, the nature 
of the jobs upon which they are employed, and the mechanical 
aids to the efficient performance of their work are so distinct, 
and the questions involved in payments and the keeping of staff 
records so different, that the clerical division in this company 
has been given a separate identity from the labour division. 
Nevertheless, a common personnel policy controls both. Ad¬ 
vances to operatives influence the question of advances to staff; 
Government,pronouncements concerning calling-up, reservation 
of workers, or holidays in Government establishments have a 
common meaning, though sometimes a different application, to 
operatives and staff respectively, and practice has shown how a 
common policy in all comparable matters is the more necessary 
because of the separation of control. At the same time, however, 
certain “service” sections entirely controlled by the labour 
manager, c.g. medical, selection and training, and education, 
serve erpially “staff ” and operatives. 

(vi) The departmental personnel assistants occupy a func¬ 
tional position. On the one hand, they arc responsible to the 
departmental manager for their day-by-day duties, and are under 
his control in all matters of their own conduct, discipline, holiday 
arrangements, leave of absence, and so forth. On the other 
hand, they are the functional representatives of the Labour 
Department, advising the departmental manager of the com¬ 
pany’s personnel policy, for guidance on which they turn to 
either of the two employment officers, and through them to 
the Labour Manager.^ 


CONCLUSION 

Analysis and argument have been directed in this chapter to 
establishing the connexion between the purpose and the form of 
organization of a business. The purpose is that of producing 
goods and services. Production is a process attained only 
through team-work under direction and control. The men and 
women who take part in it are living agents with the power and 
the right to decide whether and how far they will co-operate. 
In the groups where the team-work is done there is a nucleus of 
opinion which must be swung over to support the purpose of the 


' With this arcount romparo "DoRigning a StructurQ** by Q. P. E. Howard, 
BritishMandgemsTit Review, July, 194B; also "Settingup a Personnel Department" 
by Richard O. Jones, Personnel Management, Snpt.-Oet., 1050. The latter 
relates to ono of thp progressive and woll-known factories in this country. 
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business. This calls for leadership based upon knowledge of the 
dynamics of industrial behaviour. All grades of management 
have responsibility for leadership of this kind. Lines of organi¬ 
zation to this end have already become manifest in the form of 
personnel management. 

In general terms this is an extension of management with a 
view to carrying out responsibility for prompting and stimulating 
every employee to make his fullest contribution to the work of 
the team. It is an advisory service which is organized as a 
function. By this arrangement, line management’s skill and 
capacity are strengthened without any loss of its prestige or 
power and all the administrative and executive ranks become 
responsible for human relations in proportion to their spheres of 
authority and influence. 

But responsibility in so subtle a sphere implies the need for 
guidance. Managements have no inherent capacity for under¬ 
standing men and women. Human nature and human co-opera¬ 
tion have yet to be more fully explored before knowledge on 
these points can be made available to guide managers to better 
industrial relations. Some of the qualities of good team-work 
are known but not the procedures which, if carried out, will help 
to secure co-operation. Nor can we yet integrate the views and 
attitudes of employees with those of managements so as to avoid 
conflicts. The daily affairs of the workroom are a network of 
interdependent human activities requiring direct, practical atten¬ 
tion. Judgments and decisions arc the real contributions of 
management. Judgments are arrived at after thought which 
has been unified and can be applied to situations through recourse 
to principles. Decisions must be made wisely and justly if they 
are not to disrupt co-operation, and wisdom and justice also 
depend upon principles. 



CHAPTER II 


AIMS AND PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRY 

The need for principle in industry arises out of the complexity 
and significance of human relations. Decisions in industry are 
important in three respects. They are of significance to the 
individual concerned and will affect, for good or ill, the degree 
of his satisfaction in work. They may influence the future 
relations of employees to the company, transforming their 
attitudes into either co-operation or opposition. They will 
remain on record as precedents in dealing with similar problems 
in the future. Since so much depends on them, the judgments of 
managers and foremen must be right and to this end must follow 
some clear line. These judgments consist of a number of in¬ 
dividual decisions in the course of their daily work. If their 
vision is limited to the range of these demands upon their 
thought, they will lose the sense of perspective and find them¬ 
selves bewildered in a maze of detailed actions. To pursue their 
aims amid the complexities of industrial relations and to ensure 
that their judgments will stand the test of experience, they 
must be guided by principles. 

PRINCIPLES AND JUDGMENT 

Principles will also help to clarify judgment. Few problems are 
either simple or clear. They often have a history, comprised in 
a mass of detail and a number of conclusions which have come to 
be disputed or criticized. In the course of discussion, desires 
and emotions may have been aroused, prejudices strengthened 
and an atmosphere created unhelpful to objective, rational 
deliberation. Many industrial disputes are of this kind. Even 
with experience to guide him, a manager w^ill be helped in a 
situation like this by something which will give unity to the 
facts and will lift his judgment above feeling and bias. He can 
find this only in principle. 

Decision by principle is an exercise involving both an intel¬ 
lectual and a social judgment. It is the application of a balanced 
mind to problems which at one time may demand logical 
penetration and, simultaneously, or at another time, may call 
for social wisdom. Formally, it is a judgment in the sense that 
all aspects of a problem are brought under review, and due 
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weight given to each. In content, it is analytical thinking 
involving a review of the problem in all its aspects. There is 
no ready-made recipe for producing the sane and stable judgment 
of the experienced personnel administrator. Profound and de¬ 
liberate thought and a wide knowledge of social principles are 
the main constituents, the whole being seasoned with the spice 
of human experience. 

Social Principles 

Social principles apply to industry because industry is an aspect 
of society and reflects social purposes and practices. The same 
attitudes and patterns of behaviour are found there as in society 
generally. What has been proved by age-long experience to be 
right in one may be expected to work in the other. The highest 
forms of human aspiration and achievement in society cannot 
be disregarded in industry excepting at the risk of confu¬ 
sion. Workers ask in industry for conditions and rights that 
have the stamp of long usage upon them in broader social 
situations. 

The scope and number of these principles correspond with the 
breadth and complexity of human and social relations. Some of 
them are secondary or derived but are, nevertheless, of signi¬ 
ficance in individual action. They all stem from the moral and 
social sciences and are woven into the thought of those who 
consciously consider the relations of men and women in industry, 
politics and social life. 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to reveal the content 
of four of these major principles. No explicit mention will be 
made of two others, viz. liberty and equality, which have con¬ 
tributed much to individual and social development. Nor does 
space permit discussions of such important matters as order, 
mutual aid, social restraint and freedom of association nor of the 
derived principles which govern detailed personnel policies and 
procedures. 

The four major principles may be stated categorically as 
follows— 

1. Justice, implicit in the recognition by the employer of his 
obligations in respect of his employees. 

2. Personality, a principle which lies behind the need of the 
worker for satisfaction in work and service. 

3. The democratic principle upon which depends the sense 
of partnership and the rightfulness of the claim of the workers 
for status in industry commensurate with their position as 
members of a democracy. 
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4. Co-operation^ the establishment of a relationship so all- 
embracing as to be the governing factor in industrial relations 
generally. 

Anything like an adequate statement of what these principles 
imply, and still less of what they would involve in their full 
application, cannot be made within the limits of a single chapter. 
All that will be attempted will be a concise exposition of their 
meaning and a few hints on the lines of their application. 

Justice 

What Justice Is 

Justice is an august principle whose writ runs wherever society 
exists. It governs the wide range of human activity. Its laws 
and rules are the subjects of such studies as jurisprudence, 
sociology and politics, and must be learnt there. Being an 
abstract term, it cannot easily be defined in language which 
is at the same time simple and adequate. Illustrations convey 
its meaning more clearly than definitions. Consider for this 
purpose such familiar and concrete relationships as those of 
employer and worker, or mistress and servant. In either of 
these justice has been achieved when the ways in which each 
person stands to the other have been so established and ordered 
that each receives his due. But what is due to him—that is, 
his rights—arises out of his social and human needs. The 
consideration to which he is entitled is that which is consistent 
with his wants and with his place in human society. His claim 
upon justice arises out of the actual and potential value of 
personality and of himself as a social unit. His needs give him 
a right to justice. 

Social interests lend further support to the demand for rights. 
Men and women are the units of society, which suffers when 
they are neglected or denied satisfaction of their prime needs. 
The truth of this is seen on a review of the effects of the 
unemployment of skilled artisans, competent miners, and other 
effective industrial citizens in years of depression. Society suffers 
immeasurably from such periods, which inflict an injustice upon 
those whose needs are thereby denied fulfilment. Justice consists 
in meeting needs, not necessarily fully, but at least in such a 
way and to such an extent that the social good is adequately 
promoted. Conduct, individual or collective, which is not 
conducive to this end merits disapproval and even punishment. 
Conditions, such as slavery, poverty, want or unemployment, 
which represent collective conduct inimical to an adequate 
measure of social satisfaction, demand an effort, though at some 
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cost, to resist or remove them. Justice calls for public dis¬ 
approval of injurious actions and redress to those who may have 
been injured. 

Sympathy and ^Imagination in Justice 

But if justice is to be a force in the life of industry it must 
become suffused with the common feelings of humanity. Its 
rational content, known in certain aspects as the law, is impor¬ 
tant and is worthy of both honour and devotion. To the worker 
in the workroom, however, and to the common man the world 
over, justice is a “square deal,” something he can neither define 
nor defend on logical grounds, but which he feels is right because 
it is what is due to him as a man. If it is in reality to be a 
“square deal,” two elements, sympathy and imagination, are 
necessary to its administration. Of these two the personnel 
administrator must never lose sight; they are inseparable from 
workroom justice. There are managers and foremen who, 
though unsympathetic, are respected and praised for their just 
dealings. Nevertheless, their sense of justice is not reliable: it 
tends to hardness which lies on the borderline of injustice. 
Imagination helps towards a more liberal interpretation by 
bringing into conscious appreciation the thoughts, feelings and 
attitudes of others. A director or manager who has used his 
imagination to this end will find as much reluctance in denying 
justice to workers as to his family or members of his social class. 
Sympathy reinforces the imagination. Its growth in modern 
society has produced a greater readiness to do justice to the 
poor, the oppressed or those in want. Both the area and the 
power of justice have been enlarged by greater understanding 
between the various social groups. Civil servants responsible 
for such aspects of social justice as public assistance, are being 
encouraged to exercise these very qualities. Society is coming 
to recognize that certain of its aims are defeated by the letter 
of law and regulation, but are promoted by sympathy. So in 
personnel administration situations will arise where justice can 
only be dispensed when the law which is applicable to them is 
administered sympathetically and imaginatively. 

Justice in Action 

The field of human relations offers many opportunities for the 
application of the principle of justice, some of which are as 
follows— 

1. Remuneration, including the “wage” for capital, employee- 
wages and salaries. 
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2. Promotion or advancement to positions of greater honour, 
emoluments or opportunities. 

8. Other rewards and incentives of a non-hnancial nature. 

4. Conditions of work in which personality is a matter of 
concern, e.g. status and security. 

5. Removal of obstructions to the fullest contribution which 
the worker can make, including measures for dealing with his 
own defects and deficiencies and those of his fellows or of the 
management. 

6. Punishment and other aspects of discipline. 

These are but the main points, and in connexion therewith 
no more can be done than to indicate summarily the questions 
which arise from them. 

1. Remuneration 

This covers a number of problems in distributive justice, as 
the social philosopher and the politician use the term. So 
important are these that the personnel manager must be pre¬ 
pared himself to give thought to them, or invite the attention 
of the appropriate director to them as aspects of industrial 
justice. 

(а) A minimum rate of wages below which the remuneration 
of a reasonably competent worker shall not fall and which 
assures the average worker the means to maintain himself and 
his family in health and efficiency. 

(б) A guaranteed wage to be paid in respect of conditions 
which are beyond the control of the worker, but which should 
form a part of the management risks of business, e.g. weather 
conditions, breakdown in supplies, in the planning organization 
or in machinery. 

(c) A form of wage payment, e.g. piece rates or bonuses, 
rewarding any extra effort or achievement so as to stimulate 
continuance of the effort without detriment to the worker. 

(d) A differential wherever any special training, skill, merit 
or responsibility is required, sufficient to repay the cost incurred 
by the individual and to secure a continuance in sufficient 
supply of this special quality. 

(e) A return on the capital invested in the business which 
will insure it against undue risks, and provide for an adequate 
amount of new capital being available if it should be required 
in the future. 

(/) Employees to share in any profits remaining after just 
wages have been paid, a due return assured to invested capital, 
and certain necessary reserves made. 
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2. Promotion 

In this connexion justice involves— 

(a) Knowledge available to the worker of the opportunities 
of promotion to jobs requiring greater merit or responsibility^ 
and encouragement to seek these opportunities. 

(5) The provision of an open road to promotion (une carriire 
ouverte aux talents), 

(c) Provision of measures and procedures to ensure that 
neither is favour shown nor fear aroused. 

3. Other Rewards and Incentives 

Justice requires that every reward shall be given which has 
been earned, praise bestowed where it is due, and credit where 
it rightly falls. Merit should be the criterion for advancement. 
Capacity should be fairly evaluated, even to the extent of 
marking occasional failure in some way, either by registering 
it or by a reprimand, with the aim of removing the defect. 

4. Conditions of Work 

Justice becomes a guiding principle where the workers make 
claims for a voice in determining the conditions under which 
they work. The two outstanding claims are for status, i.e. for 
some form of consultation,^ and for security. At the former 
point the principle of justice reinforces that of democracy. The 
second is the positive side of the application of justice to the 
insecurity of industrial life. 

5. Defects of Industrial Practice 

Under this heading comes, first, unemployment which, no 
matter how justified on hard, economic grounds, is an injustice 
to man as man; secondly, the inefficiency of individual manage¬ 
ments or of industry generally, the “ca’ing canny” of workers, 
and the restricting of their output to an agreed measure; thirdly, 
the attitude of some employers to trade unions; and lastly, the 
strikes which occur among workers. 

6. Punishment 

Here justice merges with democracy in requiring that those 
who have to obey the “laws” or regulations of a factory should 
have a voice in drafting them. When these rules have been 
broken, the ordinary canons of justice obtain, viz. that the alleged 
offender shall have a fair hearing, punishment shall bear relation 

^ Sef' Chapter IX hpreaTter for what this olaim involvaa. 
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to the crime, the purpose of punishment shall be kept in mind 
and provision made for appeal. 

This analysis and survey will have succeeded in its purpose 
if it has revealed how widely the cardinal principle of justice 
operates in industry, and has given a clue to its application. 
The wide range of the list of situations and the necessity for 
explaining them give point to the view that sympathy and 
imagination are necessary to a clear perception of the methods 
by which justice is to be applied. 

Satisfaction in Work and Service 

The degree to which management promotes physical, mental 
and spiritual satisfaction is one of the adequate measures of 
its quality. Ultimate success is achieved when, in addition to 
mastering technical problems, it has secured the collaboration 
of employees. Such co-operation is a partnership which by its 
meaning carries with it the recognition of the workers collec¬ 
tively and individually. Consideration for the individual is 
equivalent to a concern for his development. This concern 
has its roots in social necessity. Society pays due regard to its 
units for their good and its own. For example, it provides 
education so that the immature among its numbers may grow 
to maturity and in the process acquire the mastery of their 
own lives and the capacity to contribute to the social welfare. 
Legislation is another social instrument whereby on the one 
hand opportunities for development are provided and, on the 
other, infringements and hindrances are checked. This attitude 
is an acknowledgment of the principle that man is a being of 
great potentialities and has the right, in industry as in life, to 
opportunities for the exercise of his full powers. 

Personality 

What Personality Implies 

Recognition of the dignity and potentiality of the human 
person is a mark of civilization. History and sociology alike 
demonstrate this. Greek culture, though in action contradicting 
itself by its acceptance of slavery, first set forth the concept 
of a moral personality. Both Judaism and Christianity taught 
that man was made in the image of the Divine, while the 
latter, by its central doctrine that for man’s sake the Son 
of God was crucified, raised the dignity of personality to the 
level of the sacred. Though the centuries have not yet succeeded 
in establishing ideal conditions for the realization of personality, 
this standard has remained and has been the basis for the 
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criticisms levelled against every institution which has prevented 
some advance towards the ideal. Slavery perished in civilized 
countries under the impact of this criticism. In our own day 
the actions and aims of Hitlerite Germany were characterized 
as barbaric because the rights of personality were denied. 

The essence of personality is expressed in the Kantian ethics. 
A person is an end in himself, not a means to an end. He who 
uses another human being to achieve personal ends thereby 
violates personality. He reduces the other to the status of a 
tool or, at the best, of an animal. A slave, said Aristotle, was 
a “living tool,” not a personality, and it is the vice of all who 
use other human beings for their own ends that they degrade 
them. The principle of personality, which is applicable to 
industry as well as to political and personal life, is best expressed 
in the Kantian “imperative”—“so act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, as an end, 
never as a means only.” 

Because the human person is an end in himself, his develop¬ 
ment becomes a part of the common good for which society 
exists. In this way men and women acquire claims upon 
society. The line of development will become clearer if we note 
two of the characteristics of personality, one which we might 
call “ whole-ness,” the other, independence. Terms like integrity 
and totality, which may be used as substitutes for the former, 
will help to bring out its meaning. Personality cannot be 
fractionalized or its development fostered on the principle that 
“ half a loaf is better than no bread.” If it is not fully developed, 
then it is weakened, impoverished or crushed, that is, reduced in 
its “wholeness.” Further, the sense of frustration which results 
from incomplete growth vitiates even the lesser “whole” and 
makes it less satisfying. The independence of personality is a 
necessity of its life. Servility is the negation of personality. 

The claims upon society which spring from these charac¬ 
teristics are for freedom, justice and the opportunity for recogni¬ 
tion. The first demand arises out of the struggle against 
conditions. Both life and nature may, on occasion, restrict the 
spirit of man. Physical health and natural accidents do not 
always favour the development of personality. But the latter, 
being dynamic, struggles and fights to achieve its aim and, given 
freedom, both of choice and of expression, will grow. More¬ 
over, in the life of society one man may prey upon others, with 
the result that one may seem to have enriched his life with 
leisure, wealth and power, while the others have been retarded 
in their development. Here the principle of social justice 
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enters as the basis on which the situation may be adjusted. 
Restrictions upon the exploiter may enable personalities hitherto 
retarded to develop to a more advanced stage. But the third 
claim is equally important. It arises out of the struggle of 
the personality to achieve meaning or significance in society. 
A slave is not only un-free, his personality is not recognized. 
The unemployed man is free in that he has leisure, but his 
unemployment deprives him of a portion of his significance. He 
no longer counts in the world of effort and industry. 

Work and Personality 

This short statement of the principle of personality must 
suffice as an introduction to the consideration of industry as an 
avenue for the development of men and women. Work, sociolo¬ 
gically considered, is not the primal curse of Biblical tradition; 
on the contrary, it has brought man inestimable benefits. 
Among primitive hunting and agricultural tribes it was an outlet 
for strength and an opportunity for revealing himself and his 
qualities to the family and the clan. It was a training in order 
and regularity for the youth of the family, in which they learned 
of seasonal changes and the rudimentary laws of nature. They 
were educated by restraint and compulsion, both inward and 
outward. They learned obedience to established authority. 
They came to respect experience or advice which had been 
justified in action. They found judgment tested by events, for 
their life often depended on the soundness of their judgment. In 
this way, in a simpler age than ours, the daily work developed 
human personality and built up character. 

In this early stage, too, man learned to plan and to conserve. 
This was found necessary if he were to come to possess a store 
of goods which would enable him to live through the winter 
season or overcome some crisis, such as flood or fire. In this 
capacity to plan, he began to rise above the beast and the 
savage. But planning sometimes gave a different turn to the 
circumstances in which work was carried out; it involved 
working with a group. The Red Indians of the prairies of North 
America, hunting so large an animal as the bison, learned to 
co-operate, both for the hunt and for the storing of the dried 
flesh. In this way foresight, a prime quality of human character, 
and co-operation, developed out of toil. Work became primitive 
man’s apprenticeship, education and life. 

What the social anthropologist teaches us of primitive societies 
is supported by the sociologist when he examines the place of 
work in modem industrial life, and relates it to the development 
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of character. Work has not lost its power of making a contri¬ 
bution thereto. 

1. It is a source of physical satisfaction. The strong man “re- 
joiceth in his strength.” A healthy organism seeks an outlet for its 
energy, and derives pleasure in every demonstration of its power. 

2. On a higher level work gives a sense of fulfilment. Man is 
at his best in doing some useful job into which he is putting 
all his powers and capacities. He has a feeling of achievement 
which broadens out into a realization of how his work and that 
of his fellows makes the world go round. Others may talk of 
monotony and of weariness and, at times, he, too, complains. 
Nevertheless, the world’s work continues because he is eager to 
contribute his share towards it. The rightly placed worker who 
is proud of his skill and capacity is one of the happiest of men, 
because he has found in his work the opportunity to live to the 
level of his personality. 

3. Work makes a further contribution to the development 
of personality through its routine and habits, its risks and 
responsibilities. Man is so variable in his emotional and physical 
life that a measure of routine is of value in stabilizing his 
reactions. A regular plan such as work supplies enables him to 
expend his energies most economically. Risks and responsi¬ 
bilities educate him. Capacity to face the former and to accept 
burdens and cares is a matter of training. The child does not 
show any sense of responsibility or ability to measure and avoid 
risks until he has entered adolescence. Certain primitive races 
show the same child-likeness. With them as with children 
initiation into responsibility is admittedly an educative factor. 
In industry this development is quickened. Instructions and 
regulations have to be followed and adolescent and adult alike 
learn order, regularity and a measure of self-discipline through 
obedience. The risks to be run are by no means only physical 
in nature. The employee invariably pays some penalty for 
unsatisfactory work, having in many cases to put the defect 
right before payment for the work can be made. He incurs 
the risk of reproof or dismissal. More weighty in some instances 
will be the loss of self-esteem or of social esteem which accom¬ 
panies the penalty. On the other hand, the sense that responsi¬ 
bilities have been carried satisfactorily with due regard to all 
interests involved justifies some measure of pride. At the higher 
levels of executive authority the significance of personality in 
facing risks and carrying responsibilities is clearly apparent. 

4. For all these reasons work, as we know it in modem 
industry, is a factor in the development of personality. It binds 
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men and women into groups and “fellowships,” and makes them 
surer of themselves. It gives both physical and social satisfac¬ 
tion, thereby developing morale and becoming a part of life itself. 

To the personnel manager work must be judged by its effect 
on men and women, and he will need to be sceptical of much 
that is written about it. One who knew industry well and 
workers even better has interpreted the worker’s point of view 
with a relevance that only those sociologists who have a first-hand 
knowledge of life on the factory floor can appreciate. 

“He feels himself a man in his work, not merely in his own 
body, but in-the effects of his work on other men. . . . Perhaps 
there are some leisured and cultured persons . . . who really 
believe that the engine-driver or the dustman does his work 
without thinking about it . . . those who get their ideas and 
emotions from a lending library seem to imagine that manual 
workers are automata. But speak to dustmen or railway guards, 
or coal miners, and you will find the sense of the social value of 
work done very widely appreciated among them.”^ 

When industrial conditions are viewed from the standpoint 
of the principle of personality, they are seen to be defective 
in many important respects. 

1. Industrial work does not allow such freedom as, for 
example, primitive man enjoyed when work was dynamic and 
educative. Freedom connotes the power to control future 
possibilities. Modern industry is so organized that the individual 
has little power to plan his work beyond the immediate present. 
Man is free when he may vary designs and carry out plans 
without being thwarted by obstacles or hindered by regulations. 
Our workshops, however, are so methodically conducted that 
men have little opportunity to suggest and develop originals, or 
to formulate their own plans for overcoming difliculties. Free¬ 
dom is restricted in such cases to the opportunity to contribute 
to what the group is doing. If man is to grow to greater freedom 
in industry, it must be by accepting its order, system and 
regularity, while finding ways of expressing his views and 
ideas concerning its method, its purpose and how it may be 
controlled. Expressed practically, this means taking him into 
consultation, even to the extent of saying how work might be 
done, or done better.^ Though freedom is limited here by the 
need for a minimum of work of a specified type and quality in a 

^ See C. Delisle Bums, 77ie Philoaophy of Labour, pp. 36-37. Cf. also the same 
author's books, Dtmocracy, Chapter VI; Modern Civilization on Trial, Chapter 
IX; and Industry and Civilization. The views of this author are a healthy 
corrective to much theoretical discussion. 

* See Chapter IX, pp. 182-4, 103-4, for considoration of praotical melhods. 
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stated time, the worker could, with advantage, be given the 
opportunity to show how this need might be met in a better 
way than it is at present. 

2. Industrial work is not inherently attractive. It is not an 
end in itself, and there is no clear connexion between it and the 
purposes for which it is undertaken, or the desires which the 
attainment of those aims will satisfy. In these respects it is in 
contrast with simpler forms of organized industry. The chase 
had its fun and its joy; primitive agriculture and simple 
activities satisfied family and tribal needs, and were associated 
with communal feasts and ceremonies. In modern industry 
man must obtain a vicarious satisfaction from the standard of 
life and the expenditure which the wage and price system makes 
possible in substitution for the direct satisfactions of the earlier 
economic age. Other incentives, however, have their place as 
alternatives to the more fundamental objects now less powerfully 
operative in modern industry. 

3. This absence of interest is accentuated by the methods 
and conditions of industry. Work is subdivided and is to a very 
large extent mechanical. Though subdivision is the correlative 
of co-operation it deprives the worker of any significant oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing his work as a whole. Mechanism is equally 
necessary in a scientifically equipped world, where advanced 
races demand a high standard of living, but it has even more 
serious disadvantages. The actions of the machine are alien to 
the reactions of man. The former are regular, smooth and 
almost rhythmical, the latter are irregular, diverse and sponta¬ 
neous. Though man has within him the power to master the 
machine, its construction and the conditions it enforces govern 
the activities which form his work. This contrast can become 
a conflict, producing physical and mental strain. 

If these and other defects are to be remedied, steps must be 
taken along the following general lines— 

(a) The quality of the work which industry offers should be 
consistent with the worth of human personality. There are some 
jobs which are so heavy as to be fit only for animals, and some 
so dull that they do nothing to train or educate those engaged 
upon them. These ought to be mechanized in the interests alike 
of workers and of society as a whole. 

(b) Where this cannot be done, additional leisure might be 
offered as a premium to enable personality to be cultivated in 
other ways. 

(c) The goods produced or the services performed should be 
worthy of the expenditure of human effort and should serve 
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a useful purpose. Some of the products and some of the services 
upon which men and women are employed are degrading in 
themselves and in their effects upon the worker. 

(d) The terms and conditions of work should be such that the 
worker can recognize that he is performing a social service. This 
depends on the recognition of his partnership in the service. 

(e) The terms should imply as great a measure of social 
security as possible. This is a right which has its roots in the 
nature of the service rendered by the individual as well as in 
the interests of society. Regular employment is a prime essential 
of a betterrsocial and industrial order; its absence stultifies 
much of the social value to be found in work. The habits, 
routine and the feelings built round the daily job are disturbed by 
unemployment. The most natural desires and impulses are 
denied adequate satisfaction: hopes and ambitions for family 
and civic life are swept aside, and the worker left with the 
impression that he is now worth less to the community. The 
interests of society demand that unemployment and the other 
accidents of industry, which rob it of a potential output of effort 
and services, shall be reduced to a minimum. 

(/) But the man himself remains the ultimate object of value. 
In industry he cannot be divorced from his work, but he is not 
bought with it, and ought not to be required to endure working 
conditions which will impair his personality. Amid all the ugli¬ 
ness of industry he retains those qualities which distinguish a man, 
and in all dealings with him these qualities should be respected 
and honoured. His pride, his self-respect, his idea of his own 
rights, his stubborn sense of honour, his dignity, with which goes 
respect for his superiors, are all qualities of his personality 
that are beyond price. 

The Democratic Principle 

A third objective of personnel management is to get all 
groups and sections to make their optimum contribution 
towards the efficient working of the organization. To the author 
this is in line with the purpose of political democracy, and justi¬ 
fies discussion under the heading of the democratic principle.^ 

Industry is a part of the life of society. It has grown up 
within a political organization. Man, the citizen as distinct 
from the producer, has created or accepted arrangements for 
the governance and ordering of the society in which he lives. 
In most English-speaking countries this political organization 

^ Compare K. Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 72 : "The principle of demooracy, 
which is that all sooial claeseB ahall be pnlitically active. . . 
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takes the form of democracy, and has resulted in a demand 
for an extension of the principle into the field of industrial 
activity. It is important for the personnel administrator to 
examine the qualities of democratic society, and to measure 
the degree of disparity between political democracy and the 
industrial organization in which he functions. 

Characteristics of Democratic Society 
The chief characteristics of democratic society are five in 
number— 

1, The individual has a voice in deciding the form of govern¬ 
ment of the community. He has the right to participate in 
electing the legislature by which laws are passed and put into 
effect. By altering the direction of his support at succeeding 
elections he can vote to change or supplement the existing legis¬ 
lation. These opportunities carry with them certain important 
implications, 

(a) The voter is under an obligation to contribute to the 
growth and development of society. 

(b) Education is needed of a quality that will make this 
contribution possible and effective. To accept an uneducated 
democracy is to try to build on shifting sand. 

(c) Democracy is under the necessity to learn from experi¬ 
ence, i.e. from its own mistakes. 

2, A democratic order is the one form of society in which men 
and women have some opportunity for finding personal satis¬ 
faction and their fullest well-being. While, in practice, it is a 
system and a body of activities, it is not something that can be 
added to, or adopted into, another set of practices. It is more a 
leaven revealing itself by developing a situation. It is a dynamic, 
experiential factor which, once started, goes on “yeasting.” Its 
action varies according to materials and circumstances. It 
produces a direct result of an identifiable character which can be 
attributed to the leaven. But, mostly indirectly, it also alters the 
trend and speed of changes which have their origin in other 
factors. To set up barriers to its operation is to provoke an 
explosion of the ferment which is its mode of working. To use 
it is to get the benefit of its power and stimulus. 

3, Power, or leadership, in a democracy is delegated. The 
type, manner and purpose of leadership are determined by 
the constituency. Democratic government is the rule of the 
majority. The people are willing to be governed by those who, 
after a process of free discussion and free determination of issues. 
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have become a majority. The majority then chooses its leaders 
who exercise their leadership in accordance with the people’s 
desire and in their interests, broadly considered. By reason of 
the nature and purposes of democracy, these leaders have the 
obligation so to exercise their power as to strengthen the initia¬ 
tive of individuals. They will do this in consultation with 
the people they represent, who must equally be free to determine 
the manner in which they will make their contribution. A 
regimentation of their actions would become Fascism, while a 
strengthening of the powers of the leaders without recognition 
of their duty to quicken the initiative of their members is the 
road to a system which, at the best, is oligarchy and at the 
worst is also Fascism. 

4, Leadership in a democracy means power to guide indi¬ 
viduals in a particular situation or towards a mutually agreed 
end. The leader has no rights beyond those which inhere in the 
situation or those which contribute towards this end. He is 
answerable in a free democracy to those he leads, and is judged 
by his success in achieving results which all will accept. His 
followers have the right of criticism, not to be exercised reck¬ 
lessly while the situation is developing, but unrestricted, except 
by the courtesies of public speech, after the job has been 
done. 

5. Where control is impersonal, exercised through the law, 
democracy implies the right of appeal, the roots of which are 
to be found in the sense of liberty. The freedom of a minority 
to express its opinion is conceded as an exercise of equal freedom 
with the majority. The right of appeal on the part of the 
individual is this freedom translated into individual terms, but 
buttressed by the principles of liberty and justice. 

Through the democratic system of government men have found 
the best way to control social, political and industrial relation¬ 
ships. This discovery has given the idea of democracy great 
influence over their sentiments, attitudes and thoughts. But 
influence is a factor which cannot long remain in equilibrium; 
its tendency is either to increase in strength or to decline in 
power. Failure to grow is ominous. To remain victorious in 
conflict with opposing ideologies, democracy needs to advance 
in scope and authority. The attainment of political democracy 
is not the end of the process. The well-being of citizens has 
both a social and an industrial connotation. Large areas of 
social and economic life are not yet clearly recognized as belong¬ 
ing to the province of democracy. This is a weakness and until 
it is remedied, democracy remains unflnished and unstable. 
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Industrial Democracy 

The points in which industry is deficient, as an expression of 
the democratic spirit, can be summarized in a form parallel 
with the characteristic of political democracy set out above. 

1, The individual employee seldom has any voice in the 
industrial laws he has to obey, even where these, being connected 
with matters of conduct, are of intimate concern to him. Even 
less frequently has he the opportunity of altering them. Only 
a few firms as yet are willing to adopt the idea of allowing him 
openly to help in setting factory standards of opinion and 
conduct. To accept such a contribution from works councils 
and joint committees will, it is argued, weaken discipline, while 
the idea of allowing workers, through this machinery of indus¬ 
trial democracy, to learn from their mistakes, is even more 
emphatically rejected on the ground that it is contrary to the 
logic of efficiency. 

Only rarely available to the individual employee is the oppor¬ 
tunity of being educated in the facts of the business with a view 
to making a contribution to industrial public opinion. Selling 
points of goods are given wide publicity, but the facts which 
would influence the loyalty and industry of thousands of workers 
are kept a secret. Though it may be necessary in war-time to 
observe secrecy concerning parts of a business, a general attitude 
of this kind towards employees is to be deplored in peace-time 
business practice. Even in time of war the State recognizes its 
need of trusted and privileged servants, and has consulted the 
trade unions. Industry cannot afford to do less in war-time and 
might do even more in peace. 

2. Leadership in industry is often autocratic rather than 
democratic. The executive is an organizer either self-appointed 
or appointed by an employer. The values which govern his 
actions are economic and, in exercising his power, he has these 
values primarily in view. He does not necessarily neglect the 
welfare or interests of his employees, but “to strengthen their 
initiative” may sound to him an unreal and unnecessary ideal. 
In his view, neither initiative nor responsibility can be delegated. 
While he holds the responsibility for realizing the economic pur¬ 
pose of the business, he believes that he must retain all powers of 
initiative. In consequence he does not accept the view that the 
workers can contribute towards the objects he pursues. Unlike 
the leader of a truly democratic group, he feels no compulsion to 
consult with his employees, and therefore falls back upon a degree 
of regimentation. It is easier and, in appearance, more effective 
to give orders than to determine action after consultation. 
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8. At no stage in the hierarchy of management is limited 
and representative authority accepted. Even the foreman, the 
man who works in first-hand contact with men and women 
whom he is admirably fitted in many instances to lead under- 
standingly, has no authority from the workers, and is divorced 
from the benefit of democratic criticism. The right to criticize 
and question is in general suppressed or refused. Although 
machinery for representation may exist, this cleansing salt is 
denied opportunity to function. Fortunately, as later pages 
will show, war necessities demanded its application in such ways 
as joint production committees. 

4. The right of appeal is not yet an established item of business 
procedure, though informal machinery is there, and the personnel 
manager is often a “lord of appeal.” This omission applies 
particularly to dismissals from employment, and to many other 
of the unavowed and unrevealed difficulties and disputes which 
occur. The frustration arising from the denial by industry of 
what politically are regarded as the ordinary elements of justice 
leads to unrest and discontent among workers. 

These points are sufficient to show the degree to which 
democracy is absent from the industrial field. An anomaly of 
this kind is a challenge to all who believe in the vitality and 
dynamic of the democratic ideal. A nation which accepts 
political democracy can find no rational justification for refusing 
to extend into industry that sphere of “free creative initiative”^ 
characteristic of the former. Democratic citizens are protesting 
against this refusal. From their political citizenship they have 
learned the significance of democracy, and are tending to assert 
that its extension is the price of their co-operation with industrial 
leaders. These facts establish the need for democratic organiza¬ 
tion in industry^ as a means towards the better ordering and 
the greater efficiency of industrial society. 

Co-operation 

The principle of co-operation has its basis in the social nature 
of man. He is born, not into isolation, but into the security and 
care of a family. Without this protection he could not ensure 
even his own existence. He depends on his parents and, later, 
his fellows for help in securing food, shelter and raiment. In 
their company he lives a life which in the long cycles of evolution 
has risen from the animal to the human level. Part of the secret 
of this development lies in the interplay of co-operative activities 

^ See K. Mannhsim, Man and Sorisfy^ p. 114. 

"For the application of the deniDcratic principle, eee Chapter IX. 
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carried on within the family and other poups. In this exchange 
of word and deed, his feelings, sentiments, habits and customs 
are developed and moulded. Whatever other factors have 
combined to produce a more complex social order and to give 
diversity and effectiveness to it, co-operation remains its 
fundamental principle. 

Industry is a part of this developed social order. In large 
measure it is the organization of mutual help with a view to 
securing man’s material needs. In this mutual helpfulness there 
is a wide range of activities and satisfactions. When men and 
women come to work, they enter as units; in the nature of 
industry, however, they find themselves working, acting and 
thinking in groups. In their group life they meet again those 
forces which give shade and colour, tone and feeling to hours they 
spend at home, in leisure and in recreation. These influences have 
not been shut out by the factory walls; they have only been 
modified. Upon the extent of the modification will depend the 
degree to which the life of the factory will bring the satisfaction 
which man naturally craves. Admittedly he will find discomforts 
in work and in the work-room environment. Industrial organiza¬ 
tion is cold and impersonal and lacking in the emotional tones 
upon which group co-operation rests. More disturbing are the 
differences which naturally arise among co-workers. Of these 
two are most significant, viz. how the purpose of industry, that 
of supplying human needs, can best be achieved and how 
its products can be divided justly among all who contribute. 
Conflict and strife attend so many of the organized relationships 
of modern industry as to have acquired in some minds the 
authority of the governing principle. This conclusion can be 
valid only if society itself is to be explained as having arisen out 
of conflict or if industry is to be excluded from the social order. 
Neither of these propositions has any truth in it. One is a 
philosophy of social nihilism, the other an impossibility. The 
fundamental attitude in society is that of co-operation; conflict 
is an incident in the evolution of society and its reduction or 
removal depends upon finding in each instance a basis upon 
which co-operation may be rebuilt. 

While the sociological analysis upon which these generaliza¬ 
tions are based is beyond the scope of this chapter, some 
further consideration of industry in relation to social grouping is 
necessary. 

Primary Groups 

The simplest forms in which human society manifests itself 
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are certain “primary” groups,' the family, the play-group, and 
the neighbourhood. These are marked by intimate, face-to-face 
association and co-operation. Their members live, play and work 
in each other’s presence and for each other’s help, joy and satis¬ 
faction. They may clash and conflict, but, under the pressure of 
their fellows and the threat of exile and expulsion, they will learn 
how to compromise and may even come to tolerate their objec¬ 
tionable members. Closeness of association and a sharing of 
sentiments and feelings promote understanding, sympathy and 
affection. Individuals come to be interested in the well-being 
of their fellows as units and in the welfare of the group as a whole. 
This concern gives direction to their actions, shaping their 
conduct by restraint and social pressure and, as is well illustrated 
in the English public school, where the same group-principles 
operate, giving form to their personality. 

Direct association of this kind produces a sense of unity. 
Mutual concern causes each to learn what to expect from the 
other. The group is knit together and feels its one-ness. Leader¬ 
ship becomes easy and effective. In some crisis or emergency 
one person, possessed of initiative, assumes the leadership of the 
group or team. By his individuality he fashions the feelings, 
sympathies, habits and ideas of his fellows. Defence against 
any threat to group-security is easily and immediately 
arranged. Each member of the group knows what is at 
stake. Obedience to the leader is self-imposed, being rooted in 
the very life and existence of the group. The leader knows his 
followers and can assign to each of them the duties, either in 
peace and war, for which he is best fitted. These primary 
societies, created and knit together by activity shared in direct 
association with others, are the natural sourbes of individual and 
group character and the springs from which co-operation arises 
to water some of the arid deserts of our social order. 

These features of the primary group remain to some extent 
in the small industrial workshop. An illustration may help to 
make this point clear. A few decades ago a village wheelwright 
in Northern Yorkshire turned aside from the construction of farm 
implements and, prompted by the Abbot of a neighbouring 
Catholic community, began to design furniture in oak for 
colleges and cathedrals. His small workshop, with its dozen 
individual craftsmen (and any other of the same kind), is a 
primary group. In such a shop each man lives, works and talks 

^ This Honiological conc^ept ia derivod from Charles H. Cooley, Social Organiza- 
iioriy pp. 23-4. Note the use of it made by T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a 
Free Soeielyt pp. 4-6, 87, and also by K. Mannheim, Men and Society, pp. 277, 
and Diagnosis of our Time, pp. 17-18. 
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in the presence of his neighbour, whose personal qualities and 
industrial capacities he knows. He can measure his own skill 
alongside that of his working employer and of his fellows. 
Through these comparisons he learns what he is worth himself 
as a craftsman and can estimate his need for leadership or 
guidance. Most significant is the effect of this proximity upon 
methods of organizing work. The leader in a workroom of this 
kind is usually the chief craftsman. There will be little need for 
the organization or the planning of the work. Each man’s 
willingness to do his best and his utmost can be assumed. How 
long a job will take is a matter of common knowledge; so also 
is the quality of workmanship to be given to it. The completion 
of a task, whether it be that of one man or of the shop as a 
whole is a matter of pride and joy to all. This community spirit 
makes it natural that the employer, who is, to use one of 
Whitehead’s pithy phrases, “working within full sight of his 
group,” shall share his difficulties and perplexities with his men. 
Should costs rise, materials become short in supply, or trade 
drop off, his worries and anxieties will not be hidden from them. 
Close association tends to produce a common outlook and a team 
spirit which reflects itself in satisfaction in daily toil and the 
highest possible out-turn of work. 

The transition from these small workshops is, in reality, not 
as sharp as is usually supposed. In British industry there are 
many factories where the works manager is the chief craftsman 
in that he can do almost every job, where he knows by name 
every worker and the work-capacity of most of them, and where 
a significant proportion of the employees have worked with him 
over many years. In such an establishment there may be few 
records and no systematic arrangement of the work; neverthe¬ 
less the factory runs effectively, producing goods and selling 
them. More characteristic of it is its team spirit. Everyone has 
a warm feeling of attachment to the “boss” and to the firm. 
Each realizes that others besides himself are interested and 
concerned in the way in which he works. Strengthened by this 
knowledge the works manager can personally contact any man 
and obtain his best effort. His approach, which is an act of 
human understanding, is reinforced by simple, friendly explana¬ 
tions. Men treated in this way feel secure and happy and 
co-operation is their natural attitude of mind. 

Co-OPERATION AND ORGANIZATION 

Although its roots lie in the realm of the spirit, co-operation 
must be organized as personal knowledge and individual contact 
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become more difficult. With the growth of an establishment in 
size, rules and procedures are necessary to count and check such 
matters as attendance and the payment of the proper wage. 
Efficiency records take the place of personal knowledge of what 
output each person can give. Forms of activity have to be 
planned; working groups are determined both in size and in 
composition; lines of supervision and control are established. 
The primary aim of this more detailed organization is collabora¬ 
tion. It is an effort to systematize activities and fit them into a 
general scheme of production. It is co-operation in a formal 
sense but differs from it in its motivation and characteristic 
attitudes. It implies less conscious voluntary action towards a 
recognized goal and less knowledge of the end in view. It is not 
necessarily an expression of unity of aim or of community of 
feeling. It tends to become established as an aspect of the 
traditional scheme of relations between employers and workers. 

This development is made difficult by the size of industrial 
groupings. Some of our modern factories are as large as towns 
and cover a great diversity of activities. Workers do not readily 
realize that they are co-operating with others whom they never 
see and whose daily activities bear little or no resemblance to 
their own. The size of the establishment and the diversity of its 
products dissipate the idea of collaboration just as a large town 
loses its sense of neighbourhood and community. The workers at 
the beneh know little of those who are in authority over them, 
while these learn even less about the sentiments, ideas and out¬ 
look of their employees. The distance between them, socially and 
industrially, can be very great and will remain so unless specific 
measures are applied to reduce it. 

The position is made worse by the forms of control that 
follow upon increasing size. Personal contact is replaced by 
knowledge obtained from records and reports. The fullness of 
understanding which marked the relationships of the primary 
working group gives place to the facts of the case. Final decisions 
affecting human lives are made on these records and reports. 
Dismissals, to take an illustration, become at times the reduction of 
redundant man-power, at other times the enforcement of a regula¬ 
tion upon an individual. Judgments made on these premises will, 
in all probability, be just, but they will have little power to win co¬ 
operation. They are made without that vital face-to-face relation¬ 
ship through which alone human wills can be made to blend. 
Where justice is perverted by want of sympathy,^ this situation 
can become the seed-bed for alienation and misunderstanding. 

' Siee aarlier in tViii chapter, p 28. 
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This emphasis on the inconveniences of large establishments 
must not be allowed to hide the presence and the significance of 
the groups which continue to be found there. Some of these 
are small and intimate, and membership of them gives joy and 
satisfaction. Men and women attend better and remain longer 
in a factory where this is so. The individual who, by reason of 
temperament or because he is not acceptable, cannot get a 
footing in these groups or does not share the group feeling, will stay 
away when others desire to come to work or will leave the com¬ 
pany’s service while others are happy to remain. Workers dislike 
lonely occupation such as agriculture and domestic service. 
In these the individual is more isolated than in primitive society. 
Industry breaks down the isolation and replaces it by a solidarity 
of the working group which has in it the germ of co-operation. 

The “subdivision” of labour of which the economist writes is 
seen by the employees as an example of “working together.” An 
assembly belt is a picture of worker collaboration. Through 
sharing in a series of activities seen and felt to be related, the 
employees come to have a sense of a common life with their 
fellows. Thought and discussion help to strengthen this bond. 
Their job and what it entails is an interesting subject to them and 
constitutes a large part of their conversation in factory, canteen 
and home. The sentiments aroused by these discussions come to 
agree so generally as to acquire a group or class character. A 
defensive attitude is adopted. Unhelped by contact with those 
who direct industry and often without full knowledge about the 
matters on which they have become more concerned as they 
bring them into clear light through discussion, these worker 
groups become partisans. Their own internal solidarity is 
strengthened but the bond which united them to the manager- 
partners in the process of production grows thin. The idea of 
working together has become dim but has neither been abrogated 
nor denied. There is still a possibility of refreshing and illuminat¬ 
ing it if the appropriate conditions can be found. 

Conditions for Co-operation 

These conditions arise out of adequate consideration of the 
situation, which is that of human beings operating in industrial 
establishments within the framework of a democratic order of 
society. Human beings have their hope and fears, their likes and 
aversions, their pride and their desires. Businesses run on estab¬ 
lished lines of control and supervision; they have rules and 
procedures. These break in upon the lives of the workers, deny¬ 
ing and in some cases stultifying their human nature and their 
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finer ideas and aspirations. The democratic order of society in 
which the Anglo-Saxon worker has grown up has established 
standards and practices which are absent from industry. Co¬ 
operation depends on— 

(i) a readjustment of the methods of dealing with men and 
women in industry; 

(ii) a modification of the methods of control; 

(iii) the application of democracy to industry. 

(i) Human Relations 

Co-operation is a human, personal relationship in which two 
parties understand, and can assess, each other justly and 
sympathetically. It has its roots in the esteem which one party 
has for the other, both individually and collectively. The man 
who will lead men must be great in himself, one who can keep the 
human touch and can see into the minds of others. If he has not 
this intuitive insight, he can, if only as an intellectual exercise, 
take into account the point of view of the other man. If the 
factory, as a collective group, is to be like this, it must have 
managers and foremen who have accepted these views and 
carry through a policy based upon them. Far too many noble 
aims of higher executives are turned to dust and ashes by 
volcanic eruptions at lower levels. The faults in such cases are 
not on one side, nor are they always to be attributed to foremen 
and other supervisors. For the workers, as the other party in 
the relationship, have considerable responsibilities in attaining 
co-operation, viz. to give of their best, both in quantity and 
quality, and be ready to meet the invitation to change a divided 
and apathetic group into a united and spirited working-team. 
For reasons which come from the past and trouble the present 
as an unhappy legacy, many of them cannot accept the reality 
of co-operation as a business principle. Accustomed to strife and 
contention, even in their milder forms, and beclouded by 
prejudice and misunderstanding, they are not easily persuaded 
that a new attitude is justified on both sides. The first step 
towards securing a change is through the human touch. They 
must be able to find somewhere in the organization men of 
authority and standing who bring justice and sympathy and a 
democratic sense into the field of human relations. 

(ii) Knowledge 

Co-operation is strengthened by the realization of a common 
purpose and an understanding of how this can be achieved. 
In practical terms this means more knowledge by workers of 
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industry in ^neral and of the business in which they are 
employed. They would appreciate knowing more of how their 
own lives and activities come to be affected by business achieve¬ 
ments and failures, facilities and difficulties. In respect of any 
scheme where their co-operation is sought they should be given 
the fullest possible information of the proposal, why it is put 
forward, what benefits it may be expected to bring to the com¬ 
pany and the workers, respectively, how and where thought has 
been given in advance to the safeguarding of their interests and 
how modifications may be incorporated into the scheme, should 
these be found necessary after either experience in working the 
plan or consideration of their views. For if a community of 
purpose is to be achieved, the workers must have the opportunity 
to criticize and thus to make a constructive contribution. This 
is a democratic right, a contractual common-place and a human 
prerogative. It is not consistent with democracy to expect people 
to co-operate where they have not been consulted beforehand. 

Knowledge of the point of view of the men might in its way, 
if obtained before the scheme was drafted, make any plan both 
sounder and wiser. Especially is this likely to be so in respect 
of their fears and objections. An adequate statement of worker- 
attitudes to changes cannot be made without more research than 
has yet been given to the subject. Some general statements may, 
however, be made without serious fear of contradiction. Workers 
dislike change, desiring, on the other hand, reasonable security in 
their work. If alterations have to be made, these should be 
introduced slowly and all that is possible should be done to take 
the burden off the shoulders of the workers. An improvement in 
methods which eases costs and improves the prospects of profits 
can be made to bear, as an off-set, a contribution to this burden. 
It is sound business, in fact, it is an investment in human good¬ 
will, to require all better methods to bear their burden of human 
costs. In this element of consideration lies one of the incentives to 
co-operate. Others are to be found in the degree to which men may 
find satisfaction in their work and the opportunities that are avail¬ 
able for promotion. Most important of all, they want to count in 
the organization, to have a say in the matters that concern them 
and the opportunity of considering these in advance and of 
recording their agreement or otherwise with them. 

(iii) Consultation 

The maintenance of co-operation as a principle depends on 
this very interchange of views. What is known as joint consulta¬ 
tion is a procedure for planning co-operation as the purpose 
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of all parties rather than the desire of one of them. It is a 
modification of the methods of control so that consideration 
of the attitude and views of the workers becomes a standing 
practice. It is an acknowledgment of the status of partnership 
implied in mutual association. It is the application of democratic 
principles and procedures to the government and control of 
business. 

To make it possible, opportunity must be given for persons 
sharing common views and desiring to exchange these with others 
to come together for these discussions. This makes for the more 
precise formulation of ideas, for ease in the presentation of 
views and for persuasion and reasonable argument between 
management and workers. The most important groups for these 
purposes are trade unions, and their recognition is equivalent to 
a move in the direction of establishing formal co-operation. But 
consultation does not become a reality until, first, the common 
purpose behind industrial association has been broken down into 
elements, some one or more of which can become a subject in 
which both parties are seen to be concerned, and secondly, the 
two parties have been brought together to consider one of these.^ 

Conflict 

But in no group can continuous unity of purpose be assured. 
The simplest human demands express a diversity of needs and 
interests, the mere formulation of which is sufficient to set up 
a sense of disparity, and to reveal a measure of conflicting 
interests. To the joint co-operative product of industry a large 
number of activities and many persons and occupational classes 
have contributed. Their co-operation reveals no ultimate diver¬ 
sity of interest. Nevertheless, differences exist between certain 
groups, especially those of the employer and the worker, or 
even between two separate worker-groups, as to what consti¬ 
tutes, and will best contribute to, their general purposes. 
Different views concerning the achievement of the ends of 
industry are held by employers and workers respectively. On 
the division of the proceeds, conflict goes deeper and is rein¬ 
forced by the application to this economic process of the 
principles of justice and democracy. These principles have 
given weight to demands for a more equitable distribution of 
the product and for a voice in the government of industry. 
Round these claims industrial conflict may be expected to centre 
until a new basis of co-operation is reached. 

^ For the subjects on which consultation has taken place and for discussion of 
methods see Chapter IX, “Joint Consultation.*’ 
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The discovery of this basis is a responsibility upon which more 
managers must enter. The ability to keep men working together 
is a skill not specially cultivated in the past. In an autocratic 
industrial order, even though it were benevolent, there was 
little sitting down together to reason things out. Modern 
industrial negotiations are far too often legal discussions, 
experiments in bargaining or controversies intended to prove 
one’s own case and disprove that of the opposite party. What 
is needed is an attempt to find the terms and conditions upon 
which all may be induced to collaborate. This may be an 
exercise in persuasion as well as in argument. It must be 
conducted with due regard to human status and dignity and 
to the psychological conditions under which persuasion is 
strengthened. These imply face-to-face talks “on the level,” 
a balanced and complete statement of facts in which nothing 
that is material is hidden, a willingness on both sides to meet 
legitimate doubts and difficulties, readiness to admit the 
strength and point of an argument, an obvious desire to find 
fully the mind of the other party and the power to act honestly 
and justly upon views or claims that have been substantiated. 

Integration 

The final process by which co-operation is achieved is that to 
which the name integration^ is applied. The term is borrowed 
from psychiatry but the process is found also, though with some¬ 
what different meanings, in mechanics, the psychology of learn¬ 
ing and in sociology. In mechanics it means the establishment of 
the necessary balance and co-ordination between the parts of a 
machine which will enable it to function as a unity and be made 
to work. Integration is the building-in-together of the parts and 
their adjustment to each other. In the psychology of learning 
its fundamental meaning is the same. By practice, habits and 
skills are developed, piece by piece, it may be. Gradually, the 
significant relationship between these is realized and they are 
built in to each other through practice. A process of integration 
in learning is described in a subsequent chapter where training 
is based on an analysis of industrial skill and better work habits 
are built-together.^ Anyone who has learned to drive well in 
golf or has acquired some skill in ice-skating will have had 
experience of this form of integration. 

^ The literature of buBinesH administration owes the exposition of this method 
to Mary Parker Follett. See her Cr^ntive Eipvripnce (1034) and her rollerted 
papers, Di/vamir Arfmirivitrnfio'n (1941), edited by Meirfilf and Urwirk. 

* See Chapter XIV, pp. 306-S. 
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The meaning and significance of the process in human relations 
becomes clearer through psychiatry. Here the term is used to 
describe the building together of the structural elements of mind 
so that they become a functioning unity. In this process two 
aspects are significant for human relations. First, functional 
unity is achieved when all the conditions yield satisfaction, a 
composite mood in which the sentiments inhering in the person¬ 
ality are adequately realized. The second aspect is that integra¬ 
tion implies a proper balance between the intellectual and 
emotional aspect of personality. If either of these is supreme we 
get an unbalanced person. 

In the realm of ideas the meaning is clear. Integration is the 
process by which diverse and even conflicting views are brought 
into harmony. This harmony is more than compromise which is 
a form of mutual accommodation achieved by surrender. This 
result is more or less satisfactory but is seldom that which 
meets the views and satisfies the ideas of either party. An in¬ 
tegration satisfies both parties. It is a mental build-up on 
the basis of the original ideas but is different from them. Its 
quality is measured by the degree to which it meets the situation 
out of which the conflict arose and in the mutual satisfaction 
it gives. 

An example of integration of views is to be seen in a policy now 
fairly common in respect of redundancy. When selecting those 
to be declared redundant the management will stress the import¬ 
ance of efficiency, emphasizing the importance of keeping an 
efficient staff in order to retain competitive power and thus 
reduce the possibilities of further redundancy. On their side, 
the workers will argue for seniority, usually expressed in the 
phrase, “last to come, first to go.” This seems to them to be 
based on justice and to be a sound and discriminating procedure. 
To a degree depending on the number of occasions or the amount 
of redundancy, these two points of view do not conflict. Where 
there is a floating work force and where redundancy is seasonal, 
the last to come are probably the least efficient. But even here 
and more so if, after long continued dismissals, men with con¬ 
siderable service have to be considered, the two principles of 
efficiency and seniority may come into conflict. 

What are the elements of a satisfactory solution? The funda¬ 
mental policy is to promote efficiency, which would seem to 
throw the balance towards the management view. This is no final 
solution, since the workers could not regard it as meeting their 
emphasis on seniority. An integration is possible if some common 
ground can be found. Exploration in an atmosphere of patient, 
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sympathetic inquiry will show that the workers are not opposing 
the argument of efficiency nor are the management completely 
opposed to seniority as the procedure of selection. If the two 
can be united in a formula of integration, both sides would be 
satisfied because the essence of their contentions would be met. 
This is done in the policy formula: “Where efficiency is equal 
or nearly so, length of service will be taken into account.” 

This illustration^ shows the three conditions upon which 
successful integration depends. 

1. The parties in conflict must be ready to listen to each other. 
Authoritarianism must give way to a friendly and sympathetic 
relationship. The atmosphere of the prize-ring must be replaced 
by that of a club where good sportsmanship is prized more than 
victory. 

2. They must be willing to modify their ideas if intellectually 
convinced. This implies complete sincerity, divorced from the 
idea, “My side, right or wrong.” Managements should remember 
how widespread is the doubt of their honesty and integrity and 
the expectation that they will stand together even when in the 
wrong. This is what is meant by every reference to “the old 
school tie.” Admittedly some workers are governed by class 
feeling though their leaders, speaking broadly, know how much 
weight is given to openness of mind when they come to an 
integration of views and to negotiation. 

8. Both parties must be honestly anxious to find a way out 
of the difficulty. Willingness to do this is the product of a sense 
of social responsibility. In turn it quickens mental initiative and 
induces a readiness to accept the logic of the situation. 

The first step in the process of integration is to assemble all 
the facts and to ensure that, in truth, all have been brought 
together. This assurance is easier if the data are collected by a 
fact-finding panel chosen from the parties. Though such an idea 
is novel it is sound psychologically. It promotes understanding, 
smooths the process of consultation and brings nearer the pros¬ 
pect of agreement. 

Difficulty comes with the second step, that of considering the 
pooled information in conference where it should receive honest 
consideration, free from party spirit. At this stage, help may be 
got from a third party who has no other interest than that of 
seeking a solution. He will be able to measure agreement by 
stages. To do this he will first break the question into parts 

^ See bIho another dealing with ovortimo in Chapter VIII, pp. 156—7. Though 
tho omphaBis there is on the complexity of industrial relations, the situation is 
one to be met by integration. 
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and then find how much acceptance there is of common principles 
or even of details. 

Integration comes when, in this atmosphere of openness and 
understanding, a final formula which will secure co-operation, is 
invented, embracing all that the discussion has shown to be 
both significant and mutually acceptable. 

CONaUSION 

Personnel management has a necessary concern for the well¬ 
being of both the individual and the group. Discussion of its 
aims consequently carries us into the realm of ideals where 
principles govern conduct and measure the wisdom of action. 

The scope and number of these principles correspond with the 
breadth and complexity of industrial problems. Some of them 
are secondary or derived, but, nevertheless, are of significance 
in respect of individual action. They all stem from the moral and 
social sciences, and are woven into the texture of the thought 
and aspirations of those who consciously consider the relations of 
men and women in industry, politics and social activity. 

These principles, though in most cases tacitly accepted, are 
seldom clearly recognized. The mind shrinks from bringing 
them into clear light, just as many persons refuse to wear their 
heart upon their sleeve. The personnel manager should have 
these principles always before him; they are his working tools. 
By thinking upon them and by applying them to problems and 
situations with which he has to deal, he evolves policies. These in 
turn give direction and stability to his actions, bringing them into 
conformity with the canons of social and individual welfare. 
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POLilC^ESS AND PROGNDUN£S 

Good management requires among other conditions, a clear 
vision of the objectives of the business, a sound idea of how to 
achieve this purpose and wisdom in handling the living agents 
through whom it will be attained. Vision and action are com¬ 
bined in a policy and the procedures associated with it. A 
policy is a statement of the general aims and intentions of the 
directors of an enterprise. A declaration of this kind is common 
form in respect of certain divisions of a business, e.g. marketing 
and sales. A personnel policy is of this general nature, represent¬ 
ing the application to industrial and human situations of the 
principles defined in the preceding chapter. When, therefore, a 
company lays down guiding lines of this nature bearing on its 
intentions towards all grades of its employees and applying 
principles which are to determine the actions and attitudes of all 
management and supervision, it has established a personnel 
policy. 


POLICY AND OROANIZATION 

By reason of its nature and intentions a policy will have to be 
thought of before the situations arise which call for its applica¬ 
tion. It will indicate the kind of action through which the 
purposes of the business can be achieved. It thus assimilates the 
practices of different executives throughout the establishment 
and becomes a necessary condition of team-work. To managers 
and supervisors it is a stimulus and guide in holding their 
activities to defined aims. The workers will find in it an assur¬ 
ance as to the company’s attitude to them and their interests 
and a hope that this attitude will be realized in the details of 
daily work. It is management’s guide and the workers’ charter. 
When policies are realized in practice they become, as it were, 
the pipe line through which the purposes of the board generate 
power. 

The formulation and publication of policies should be the 
work of the board of directors. Anything else is inefficient and 
unbusinesslike. A decision to pursue stated aims applicable to 
an enterprise as a whole is, ex hypothesis binding on all manage¬ 
ment. No section or department can claim to be exempt. No 
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executive is above the law. Departure from^ say, personnel 
policy on the part of any individual is wrong unless, on the one 
hand, it is justified by special circumstances, in which event the 
action taken indicates a new policy, and, on the other, it has 
been authorized by the representative of the board of directors 
who is charged with responsibility for personnel administration. 
This may be a director, but the interpreter of personnel policy, 
acting under delegated authority, is usually the personnel man¬ 
ager or officer whose responsibilities are thereby defined and 
whose sphere of influence is acknowledged. While he is working 
within these terms he cannot be charged with interfering in an¬ 
other function. To question his action is to disagree with the 
board of directors. 

FOUCIES, PROCEDUREB AND RULES 

Personnel policies usually fall into two groups. There are, first, 
those which relate to the major aspects of the personnel activity, 
e.g. wages or industrial relations. These will be expressed in 
broad terms. Secondly, these lead and give shape to other 
policies arising from them which may be called consequential 
policies. Sometimes these are distinguished as minor policies 
but the adjective is misleading. There are no policies of minor 
importance. The relationship between the two types is not one 
of size but rather that the second group is a logical outcome of 
the first. Instances will be found later in this chapter. 

Policies find expression in procedures and rules. Procedures 
are formal arrangements designed to ensure that the purposes 
outlined in the policies are, in fact, carried out. They prescribe 
a sequence of activities in such a way that the prescriptions have 
the force of directions to executives. Rules or regulations are 
the laws, with penalties attached, by which these prescribed 
activities are enforced. They are specific and detailed and can 
be fitly compared to the lowest floor of a three-storeyed building. 
Policies are broad in content and are the concern and responsi¬ 
bilities of top management. Procedures are less general and are 
suitably detailed: to carry them out is the responsibility of 
middle and lower management. They prescribe action in respect 
of situations and thereby govern both management and workers. 
Rules are detailed, regulating the conduct of all employees in 
the manifold situations of work-room and office. 

Thus, through this administrative inter-linking of policies, 
procedures and rules, the establishment is made to work as a 
formal unity and the development of real team-work, which is, 
of course, largely informal, becomes feasible. The game is more 
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than the rules, but some framework of rules is essential to pla3ring 
any kind of game. This is particularly true of modem mechan¬ 
ized industry which demands an intricacy of detailed co-opera¬ 
tion from large numbers of people, never before experienced in 
the world’s history. 


A WUilTEN FOUCT 

To fulfil all that is required of it a policy should have a written, 
tangible form. The task of writing requires both thought and 
wisdom. Since there are difficulties in uniting these two, argu¬ 
ments are sometimes advanced for allowing policies to remain 
unwritten. 

The first of these is that of danger. A written policy, it is 
rightly said, has the quality of a contract. It is then argued 
that its consequent inflexibility may hamper a company in times 
of rapid change. The same objections may be made with refer¬ 
ence to a company’s articles of association, which regulate the 
relations between those who own it, the shareholders, and those 
who manage it. The comparison is illuminating in other ways. 
Because the memorandum and articles are so important and, 
once adopted, are not easily altered, they receive adequate con¬ 
sideration down to the last dot and comma before the company 
begins to operate as a going concern. The objects of the company 
as a legal entity are set out in the memorandum definitely and 
arc not easily altered. No one argues that the drafting of such 
relatively inflexible regulations is dangerous; all recognize the 
obligation to phrase them carefully and to set them out in 
advance. So it is with a personnel policy. Its necessity is not 
legal but organizational. It gives guidance and direction on the 
aims of the company in its human relations. If a policy is 
soundly based on principle, its form and wording will have some 
of the wide range which law gives to a company’s memorandum 
and articles. It will remain operative even in the event of 
change. The procedures by which it is applied may be varied to 
meet dilTerent situations without alteration in either principle or 
policy. The alleged danger is reduced when the directive, 
dynamic function of policy is recognized, the necessity to form¬ 
ulate it carefully and soundly acknowledged and the right place 
given to principle and procedure. Principle cannot be abrogated 
without bad faith, even though the situation be one of difficulty, 
Procedures are adjustable measures in which account can be 
taken of circumstances and changing situations can be brought 
into line with underlying purposes. Better comprehension of a 
situation or a new view upon it will lead to a new procedure, not 
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to a change in policy. The existing policy will be carried out 
with greater relevance to the circumstances. 

The second objection is that of difficulty. A policy is an 
indication of a general line of action to be followed in a variety 
of conditions. But, it may be asked, how can such a pattern be 
drafted except in the situation itself and in light of the actual 
problem ? To discover the answer to this question is admittedly 
hard but it can be found in the full light of circumstances. The 
statement need not be drafted in one piece. Every day, manage¬ 
ment is meeting situations and acting upon them. Redundancy, 
for instance, may arise by reason of alterations in market demand. 
Here is an employment situation which tends to recur. If it be 
considered in principle, a general line of action can be laid down 
for it, applicable wherever it occurs. In the same way, all the 
major issues likely to arise between a company and its employees 
can be discovered and written down. It is only one step further 
for an experienced personnel manager to see these industrial 
situations imaginatively and to set down a general line of action 
suitable to each of them. 

A third objection rests upon comparison with our parliamen¬ 
tary and judicial systems. It is pointed out that Great Britain 
has no written Constitution, that common and case law rather 
than Acts of Parliament form the basis of a large part of our 
jurisprudence and that many business transactions are unwritten. 
These contentions, which are analogies rather than arguments, 
need examination one by one. 

The similarity between the government of a business and our 
parliamentary Constitution may be accepted for the moment. 
Both have to indicate the general lines along which an enterprise 
must work. But our parliamentary Constitution, though un¬ 
written, is given definition by hundreds of precedents and by 
many discussions on rights and privileges. Nothing like this has 
ever happened in respect of human relations in business. The 
alternative to a written policy thought out in advance is an ad hoc 
decision taken on the spur of the moment without any clear re¬ 
liance on principle as its basis. Case law is a library of judgments 
that can, by reasoning, be brought to bear upon a new situation. 
That there are no written statutes to direct the court is no handi¬ 
cap to justice. But an unwritten policy, even assuming that the 
phrase does not imply a contradiction in terms, i.e. that no policy 
is in existence, is an uncertain guide to action. A member of an 
audience asking a question after a lecture by the author, spoke 
of his company’s policy on a named subject as being contrary to 
justice. Needless to say, this was an instance of an unwritten 
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policy, laid down by the managing director, who wa$ its deposi¬ 
tary and guardian. If this policy had been written down and 
promulgated, it could not have existed long without challenge 
and a plea for its correction. 

To sum up, a policy, consciously shaped along lines to be 
indicated later, should be written down. This will enable it to be 
criticized, altered and amended before it takes its final form. 
Writing assumes precision and clarity; a more serviceable instru¬ 
ment is devised which can then be published and become an 
executive measure for controlling human relations and promoting 
common action throughout the establishment. 

Who Shall Write ItP 

Its formulation being the prerogative of the board of directors, 
it must be written by someone who has their confidence, knows 
their mind and has ready access to them for discussion and 
correction of his drafts. There are few examples of written 
policies available and, in any event, any policy is, in large part, 
specific to one company. Since it is an expression of that com¬ 
pany’s aims, another company’s policy can be little more than 
an outline and a suggestion. Even on the application of prin¬ 
ciples there is no general agreement. The territory is virgin and 
its exploration calls for a fresh and original mind. This should 
preferably be one trained in the social and ethical sciences who 
accepts the axiom that industry, being a part of Society, must 
be governed by social principles. These qualifications are to be 
found in many personnel managers one of whom, introduced into 
a business after a decision to set out a personnel policy, could 
write it as his initial task. 

PRINCIPLE AND POUCT 

In the preceding chapter four major social principles were 
expounded and suggestions made on their meaning and applica¬ 
tion. Each of these touches the industrial order at a number of 
points. The range of the principle of justice is very great. It 
enters into wages and rewards and into the discipline, regulations 
and working practices of the workroom. It raises a concern in 
the minds of executives and workers alike upon many of these 
subjects and thus directs the thought of the policy makers of the 
business. The principles of personality and democracy, though 
not so precise, are even more challenging. They reach to the 
core of human relations, pointing to the defects of current 
industrial organization and the weaknesses of industrial dis¬ 
cipline. In co-operation we have the primary industrial principle, 
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the recogrnition of which in policy and procedure would modify 
much executive action and align industrial organization with the 
purposes of democratic societies. 

WBinNO AND PUBLISHING A POLICY 

To write a policy it is necessary to bring human situations into 
a mental field which has been fertilized liberally by social 
principles. Selecting an actual problem, the draughtsman will 
ask what general line of action concerning it will be just and 
democratic, give satisfaction fairly generally and win the co¬ 
operation of employees. Running through his thinking will be 
the aim of establishing a stable and satisfying relationship. Both 
thought and judgment are involved in this but the measures of 
soundness to be applied are based less on logic than on feeling- 
values. Is the policy which suggests itself worth while ? Will it 
induce and strengthen team action with management? To give 
precision to the answers it is well to look at the known deficien¬ 
cies in current practice and at any proposed remedies. The 
product of this thinking may well be an ideal but it should always 
be practicable. 

To ensure that it will be effective, two conditions are necessary. 
It must be kept close to practical affairs by consultation during 
its formulation with those who will have to abide by it; secondly, 
it must be widely explained before it is published. Consultation 
can ensure accuracy, fullness and relevance in the content of the 
policy and will remove possibilities of misunderstanding. Where 
suggestions and amendments are worked into the draft in 
co-operation with all grades of those concerned, the policy be¬ 
comes, to a marked extent, the work of all associated in its pre¬ 
paration. This gives it an influence which no announcement from 
a board of directors can have by itself. The co-operators are 
parties to it; they understand it; they will take pride in ex¬ 
plaining it and backing it. 

Explanation and understanding are conditions to enforcement 
of anything novel. A new policy, or even one which is not so 
much new as freshly published, will require explanation and 
argument to ensure its acceptance. Many, among workers, man¬ 
agers and foremen alike, will need to be convinced of its value 
or even of the sincerity of the board in putting it out. Others 
may not agree with it either as an actual or a desirable aim of 
the company. Such men can be convinced by a face-to-face 
argument where a proclamation would raise doubts or even 
opposition. Here is where collaborators are useful. Consultation 
with those concerned would provide a consensus of opinion. 
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The nucleus of this might be managers consulting with foremen 
and foremen sitting in upon a policy-drafting committee. In 
the work-room foremen and shop-stewards, some of whom have 
also co-operated in shaping the lines of the policy, can carry 
conviction to the rank and file. Only after this process of 
conference and conviction should a policy be announced on the 
notice boards or issued as a printed statement to employees. 

A GENERAL STATEMENT OF POUCY 

Logically, a company’s personnel policy should begin with a 
general statement. This would be the keynote of the company’s 
actions, an overriding and all-comprehensive aim. To find words 
that can express such an objective with precision is not easy. 
There are few precedents and no parallels. Though logically the 
primary step, in practice it may become the most general of the 
statements whose sufficiency can be tested only after the other 
statements have been made. At best, therefore, it can only be 
tentative. 

In many instances it would be inexpedient to begin by 
drafting such a statement. Policy writing is much more than 
a day’s exercise in draughtsmanship. It might with advan¬ 
tage be spread over a number of years. The writing could begin 
with sections where immediate problems arise, e.g. employment or 
industrial relations. At some stage, even well before the whole 
has been completed, the need for a general statement will be re¬ 
vealed. This would be the right moment for writing it, subject 
to the proviso that it could be modified if the finished policies 
made this necessary. In a reasoned presentation such as this 
chapter offers, it must take its logical place, standing first and 
embodying in general terms the aims of the business in respect 
of personnel. 

Analysis would show these to be three in number, viz. high 
productivity forming the basis of a rising standard of life, some 
share in the working of the organization and a just reward for 
effort. Their realization can be summarized in the word 
“efficiency.” Analysis of social principles has demonstrated that 
co-operation is the most important aim of management and the 
most potent factor in achieving efficiency. If to this mental 
analysis we add a courageous judgment of human nature we 
arrive at a tentative suggestion of a general statement on policy. 
This might run as follows— 

It ia the view of this company that the fullest efficiency, in the sense 

of achieving high productivity, personal satisfaction in work and an 

adequate rewa^^’d to employees nf all ranks and grades depends upon 
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willing and understanding collaboration between managers and workers 
in office and factory. 

The company’s personnel policy will be directed towards securing 
these two primary aims of efficiency and collaboration. 

Consequential Policies and Procedures 

Since this is a general policy, most of the particular policies 
set out in the remainder of this chapter can be regarded as 
consequential. Collaboration, satisfaction in work and an 
adequate reward break down into a number of items to which 
policies will be attached. In this respect, they form the basis 
for procedures. 

Procedures are the executive arrangements necessary to 
ensure that the primary aims in a policy are consistently fol¬ 
lowed. These procedures, which should follow immediately upon 
the publication of the general policy, could be drafted as follows— 

To this end— 

1. The company will publish its full personnel policy (as and when 
each section has been drafted), to aU managers, supervisors and workers 
for their guidance and direction and will issue procedures and regulations 
through which it will be put into effect. 

2. The managing director will take steps to implement it and to 
ensure its correct interpretation. If and when circumstances make such 
a step desirable in the interests of effective organization, he will appoint a 
personnel officer and establish a personnel department to assist him in 
implementing this policy and advising management and workers on its 
interpretation. The managing director remains the final authority on 
action and interpretation under it. 

3. The company will make provision for consultation between the 
workers and their representatives and the management, including the 
supervisors. 

An Employment Policy 

An employment policy will embody in more detail the declared 
purpose of the company as set out in the general statement. Its 
keynote willlbe the idea of co-operation in securing the efficiency 
of the business. It can best be drafted by entering imaginatively 
and constructively into the employment situation as it is. In 
particular, the current defects in employment practice might be 
looked at, especially those which admittedly destroy or deflect 
the will to co-operate. Positively, the picture of one loyal and 
effective worker might be called up with a view to finding what 
overriding interests of his must be satisfied if he is to be induced 
to give of his best. These will probably be three in number, viz. 
reasonable security in his job, satisfaction in his work and an 
opportunity of getting ahead and using his capacities to the full. 
On the assumption that he and his fellows would become more 
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willing collaborators if these interests were known to be among 
the aims of the company, an employment policy could be out¬ 
lined, tentatively, in terms such as these— 

It id the aim of the company in its employment policy— 

1. To secure a body of employees in offlce and factory and of every 
rank and grade who are efficient in their work and find satisfaction in 
the service of the company. 

2. To assure them as great a degree of continuity of employment and 
such other conditions of work as lie within the power of the company. 

3. To offer opportunities to all who desire them to advance in capacity, 
status and pay. 

Consequential Employment Policies 

The consequential policies which follow upon this major 
policy are numerous and significant. The following are some of 
them— 

1. To use methods of recruitment and selection that will enable the 
company to obtain employees suitable for the work available by reason 
of their inherent capacity, their training or their acquired skill. 

While this can be made to slip easily into the form of a procedure, 
it conforms more to the definition of a policy. It is a general line 
of action chosen as one of the means of securing the aims of the 
establishment. Procedures connected with it prescribe the 
activities of the employment department. 

2. To offer opportunities of employment (regular, part-time or 
seasonal, according to the vacancies arising) to pensioners of either sex 
and to married women, whether former employees or not, provided that 
suitable arrangements are made for the care of any children. 

This policy arises out of a nation-wide situation and out of 
current employment necessities. In these circumstances, it is 
justified on social grounds though its practice needs to be 
reviewed continuously. 

3. Though a retiring age is fixed by a board regulation the company 
will consider how far and in what circumstances both the company’s 
interests and the happiness and well-being of the individual may be 
furthered by making exceptions. 

Like the preceding policy, this one also arises when social prin¬ 
ciples and social psychology are applied to an existing, though 
relatively new, employment situation. 

4. To establish systems of training on any new work, where necessary, 
either at the beginning of an employee’s service or subsequently. In 
order to retain a supply of skilled and efficient labour, the company will 
devise a comprehensive scheme for apprentices and/or any other worker 
who desires and is judged suitable for special training of a technical 
nature. 
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This policy is definitely aimed at securing efficient workmen. 
The alternative is some haphazard method which, by its very 
nature, is no policy at all. 

6. To use always the most efficient methods of production, not ex¬ 
cluding an increasing degree of mechanization, with a view to ensuring 
the greatest practicable continuity of employment. Should work no 
longer be fully available in any section but be rei^uired elsewhere in the 
establishment the company will offer to transfer those affected. In 
these arrangements co-operation will be sought from employees, both 
as individuals and collectively. 

0. In the event of redundancy arising from any reason, the company 
will advise the workers and their representatives in advance of the event, 
consult with them on methods of dealing with the situation and under¬ 
takes that, other things being equal or nearly so, length of service will 
be taken into account. 

7. The company will afford opportunity for advancement within its 
service and will institute procedures to this end. 

Employment Procedures 

The procedures in connexion with employment constitute the 
material of several later chapters.^ There are three procedures, 
however, so closely related to these paragraphs that they may 
be briefly mentioned. The first relates to opportunities for 
promotion. In the event of a vacancy occurring in an executive 
position or one involving some measure of responsibility over 
persons, tasks or materials, company procedure should be to 
offer the post first by notice among present employees and to 
advertise the vacancy outside the factory or office only if, after 
due inquiry, no suitable candidate could be found within. Con¬ 
siderable satisfaction results from knowledge that such an under¬ 
taking exists and is consistently followed in practice. 

The second procedure is of a similar nature. It is the require¬ 
ment of some form of assessment of services on the basis of 
merit. In this, as in other matters, justice must be seen to be 
done. An honest statement that remuneration is reviewed 
regularly, or that, in promotion, every one’s claim is taken into 
account, fails to convince because it cannot be objectively 
verified. This is the justification for linking these two procedures 
to a policy of promotion. 

Finally, the personnel manager or the employment officer 
should be known to be required by the board to give his best 
thought and attention to grievances, difficulties and problems 
that arise, or are likely to arise, within the organization and will 
make himself available for interview and conference with man¬ 
agers, foremen and workers when desired. 

^ Bee Chaptera XI, XU and XIU. 
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A Wage Policy 

Because of the significance of pay in the life and attitudes of 
workers, its position among the subjects of disputes and the 
complexity of the arrangements in modem industry for deter¬ 
mining reward, a statement on wages is most necessary among 
the functional policies. A settled line of action, based on prin¬ 
ciples universally applicable and worked out in advance, is the 
only sure way of dealing with the recurring questions arising out 
of fluctuating wage factors, the diversity of wage situations 
within an establishment, the many methods of fixing pay and 
the periodic negotiations by which wage rates are determined. 

The terms of a wage policy will have their basis in the social 
principles of justice and personality. In return for the effort and 
skill given in his daily work an employee asks for “a square 
deal.” His judgment of what is just and fair contains elements 
of personality and self-respect. His standard of life, though 
limited economically by the expenditure of wages, is capable of 
growth as the man himself develops. Education and democratic 
understanding foster this growth which, in turn, leads to pressure 
for the economic means whereby it can be sustained. These facts 
justify a sound and wise wage policy. 

With this introduction and after consideration of the social 
principles involved, it is possible to draft a wage policy under 
four heads— 

1. Td pay at all timpg a fair wage which will be sufficient to enable 
a man to marry and rear a family of normal size in physical efficiency. 

2. To establish and maintain differentials for skill, responsibility and 
merit, so far as applicable, among employees of all trades where these 
differentials exist and are mutuaUy accepted, and by mutual agreement 
to extend this system to other trades and occupations. 

3. By the adoption of high work standards, efficient methods of pro¬ 
duction and through co-operation from employees, to aim at a general 
rate of earnings that will bring about a growing standard of life, always 
seeking to link lower costs and higher earnings. 

4. To pay the highest possible rate of earnings consistent with the 
financial stability of the business. 


Consequential Wage Policies 

To strengthen confidence in the company’s fairness, two con¬ 
sequential policies might be added— 

(a) The company recognizes the right of worker representatives and 
individual workers to examine any methods instituted to increase 
earnings and to calculate and be satisfied about their earnings under 
these. Kegulations will be issued indicating how these rights may be 
exercised without loss of time or production. 

(b) The company will give consideration to a scheme of profit-sharing 
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in which, after allowing for a necessary return on capital and proyidin^ 
for development and research, employees of the company may share in 
profits. 

Wagt Procedures 

Wage procedures are necessarily numerous and complex. Some 
of them arise out of an industrial relations policy, being its 
application to wage relations. Some of them are almost work 
procedures but come under a wage heading because of their 
contribution to the major objectives of a wage policy. 

The first procedure set out below is now almost regular prac¬ 
tice though a decade ago it would have seemed a radieal proposal. 
It is scarcely more now than a formal introduction to the proce¬ 
dures which follow— 

1. To help in achieving these policies, the company will maintain its 

membership of the - Employers’ Association and/or negotiate 

rates of pay and conditions of work with the trade unions within the 
industry. The agreements thereby reached will be posted throughout 
the establishment as the minimum rates and conditions obligatory upon 
the company. 

The first item in the major policy will remain little more than a 
platitude unless accompanied by a practical procedure. The 
problem here is a twofold one, to find what earning power is 
necessary for this standard of human needs and to discover how 
far these earnings are economically feasible within the frame¬ 
work of the business. This demands a research procedure 
somewhat as follows— 

2. To keep itself informed upon factors affecting the workers’ standard 
of life, the company will urge the Manufacturers’ Association in the 
industry to compile, study and publish all relevant figures and, in default 
of this, will itself be guided in its wage-fixing by consideration of the 
effect of the standard of life upon productivity and efficiency. 

To this end, it wfil require its executives to use such aids as methods- 
and work-study and to secure the co-operation of the workers in their 
introduction and use. 

In line with the second part of this procedure is a third and 
more specific one— 

3. The company will propose incentive schemes, piece rates or other 
methods of obtaining higher earnings and of assessing and remunerating 
differences among jobs and workers; before confirming and publishing 
these, it will submit them for comment and criticism to those who wiU 
be affected by them, including the foremen concerned. 

With a view to securing confidence in its wage policy, guaran¬ 
tees are desirable on three points. Procedures covering these 
are as follows— 

4. The basic standards of time or output in any system of payment 
by results will not be altered unless, after presentation of facts and figures. 
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agreement is reached with the worker representatives that a change 
affecting the rate of output attainable for the same effort has taken 
place in— 

(d) machine or other equipment; 

(b) material used, 

(c) process or method of manufacture; or 

(d) other conditions. 

Whenever it is similarly agreed that a mistake has been made in the 
setting of a standard (of time, output, etc.) correction will be made 
without delay. 

5. The company will pay average earnings to workers on any form of 
payment by results whose output is restricted or stopped, for the 
duration of such interruption, where this has arisen from one or more of 
the following reasons: deficiency in the supply of materials or in their 
quality, failure in their supply or, thirdly, the unsatisfactory working of 
machines or equipment. This guarantee is conditional upon the co¬ 
operation of workers in notifying foremen of the presence of any one of 
these sources of interruption. 

6. In respect of any other abnormal conditions the company will pay 
a guaranteed minimum wage while these continue to affect earnings and 
will require its management to reduce these conditions to a minimum. 

One remaining procedure has to do with redress of grievances 
upon rates of earnings— 

7. The company will observe the grievance procedure set out in the 
Agreement to which it is signatory or otherwise, after consultation with 
foremen and shop stewards, will issue procedures providing for quick 
decisions upon wage queries or grievances. 

An Industrial Relations Policy 

A policy for this aspect of human relations can be written 
most effectively if, first, the writer steeps himself imaginatively 
in the diverse and controversial situations which are denoted by 
the term and, next, considers how the various social principles, 
including those not so fully considered in the previous chapter, 
apply to these situations. Industrial relations have been defined 
as the ways in which industrial groups act towards one another. 
A policy on these relations will be the line of action which the 
company has chosen as right and fitting. These relations shade 
from co-operation at one end to open conflict at the other. These 
attitudes may be economic, social, political or industrial in 
origin. Earlier analysis has shown how each of the major prin¬ 
ciples can be brought into action in circumstances which are 
more or less significant. Certain defects of industrial practice 
are instances of injustice. Other industrial grievances arise from 
infringements of personality. In its leadership and its discipline 
industry is often undemocratic. Finally, the principle of democ¬ 
racy, with its appeal to the free spirit of man and its power to 
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assist in self-development, is distrusted by one party and 

imperfectly understood by the other. 

Yet the kernel of an industrial relations policy is simple. It 
is that of democratic leadership and complete integrity on the 
part of management, evidenced in consultation and in efforts to 
develop the personality of employees. These efforts must be 
accompanied by intelligent and convinced co-operativeness on 
the part of the workers. This might be drafted into a policy 
stated in three clauses— 

It is the policy of this company— 

1. to sdck the collaboration and co-operation of its employees in 
achieving the aims of its organization; 

2. to recognize unions or associations which employees have formed 
to represent them collectively in discussions with the company; 

3. in coUab oration with these, to establish machinery for dealing 
promptly with any matter which, if neglected, might weaken co¬ 
operation. 

Consequential Industrial Relations Policies 

Six other items of policy are consequent upon this major 
policy. They arc as follows— 

The company wUl— 

(a) establish and maintain methods of regular communication (e.g. a 
works council and the appropriate committees, including a joint pro¬ 
duction and advisory committee) by which workers may be kept in¬ 
formed on matters aflecting their interests and their employment with 
the company and may contribute towards the effective working of the 
enterprise; 

(b) ensure that all grades—technical, supervisory, clerical and 
operative—are brought fully into this communication system, and that 
their contributions are sought and acknowledged; 

(c) accord full freedom to join trade unions or staff associations and 
to encourage, but not require, such membership; 

(d) establish joint committees for discipline and related matters 
(safety, absence, lateness or theft) as may be deemed capable of effective 
action and conducive to efficiency; 

(e) organize methods of receiving and rewarding suggestions for 
better working; 

(/) provide all employees with facilities for representation and appeal 
to whichever, in the instance, is the appropriate person among the 
following: shop stewards or other worker representatives, the personnel 
manager, any senior member of management and, ultimately, the 
managing director or any committee specifically appointed to deal with 
appeals. 

Industrial Relations Procedures 

The most significant procedures in this instance are those 
which concern the recognition of trade unions. The first of these 
is the grievance procedure.^ The second procedure will be to 
^ For this see pp. 410-20. 
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arrange with the trade unions concerned measures defining the 
work, responsibilities and privileges of shop stewards, including 
any facilities that may be given them for the collection of union 
weekly dues. 

One other procedure concerning the communication of inform¬ 
ation is of much signihcance intrinsically. Quite a number of 
managing directors arrange once a year or in some instances, 
more often, to speak directly to their employees in a public 
meeting. There they give information about the activities and 
success of the business, the division of its expenditures under 
recognizable heads and the problems and difficulties it has 
to face. 

Employee Services Policies 

There remain certain human situations of concern to the 
personnel administrator. Health and safety are significant for 
both management and workers. A canteen may become a 
business necessity and, until recently, was a legal requirement. 
Transport is a matter of importance for shift leavers on the early 
morning or the night shift. Recreation and leisure-time activities 
can sometimes be met satisfactorily with company help. 

Social principles applied to any one of these situations suggest 
the following pre-requisites of a sound policy. Any service to 
employees shall be— 

(а) provided only where desired; 

(б) mutually beneficial, possibly rather on the long term than 
on any other shorter view of its advantages. 

(c) administered so far as practicable by the employees them¬ 
selves. 

The first stipulation removes either one or both of two objec¬ 
tions, that they are charity or that they are bribes. The second 
meets the charge that these are extravagant and uneconomic 
expenditures. It shifts the emphasis from profit and loss to a 
consideration of intangible results. A medical or a safety service, 
for instance, is preventive in nature and would seem to earn no 
profits, but, in the profit and loss account of either, the reduction 
of absences and of labour turnover which may result from them 
must be placed on the credit side. 

The third stipulation has both an economic and a social basis. 
Men and women will administer more economically anything for 
which they bear responsibility: they enter into the purpose 
more fully and get better results from it than when others 
dispense its benefits. 

This discussion of social principles gives outline to a welfare 
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policy consonant with the personnel aims of an organization. 
This might be stated thus— 

It is the policy of this company to provide such services to its em¬ 
ployees as are desired by them and are mutually advantageous. To the 
extent to which it is practicable to do so, employees will be asked to take 
part in administering these services or to administer them fully as a 
part of the company’s arrangements. 

Welfare Procedures 

The lines of action which may possibly follow upon this policy 
are numerous but are limited in each company by the conditions 
of a sound'policy set out above. The more important of these 
procedures are as follows— 

1. Steps might be taken to establish some form of sickness or 
benefit scheme. The time has gone by when a company pension 
scheme was either socially desirable or financially practicable. 
The State has very largely met the needs which existed for 
Company pension schemes.^ There is evidence, however, that 
the provision made for old age and sickness is inadequate and 
that additional help may have a business value. Company 
assistance may take various forms, e.g. a supplementary grant 
to the subscriptions of the members or assistance towards the 
administration of the scheme, more particularly through a 
clerical and accounting service. 

2. More fundamental is a medical service which may be no 
more at first than the appointment of a nurse but may develop 
through the appointment of a part-time medical officer up to a 
full medical staff. 

8. Sports and leisure-hour recreations and activities which 
may arise spontaneously may, after a while, need some help. 
This may be financial only, though even here it is sound policy 
to require these activities to be self-supporting so far as this is 
just and expedient. In the case of young persons, this may be 
far from practicable and one or more social welfare officers may 
be needed to have the job done well. 

4. Other employee problems in relation to their community 
environment may call for action. Transport to work at unusual 
hours, e.g. the early morning shift at 6 a.m. or the night shift at 
10 p.m,, may be among these. Housing difficulties enter into 
absenteeism as factors demanding attention. 

5, The most necessary among these services is that of the 
canteen. Though not now compulsory, as it was during the war 
and for some years after, for any factory of more than 250 
persons, it is still the responsibility of the employer and definitely 

^ For fuller diacuSBion see Chapter XIX, pp. 403-6. 
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an employee service. It is difficult to administer and consulta¬ 
tion with employees is a business necessity as well as sound policy. 

6. One other service is that of facilities for further education. 
These may be provided 

(a) directly by the company through its functional executives; 
[h) indirectly, by the local education authority but with 
financial or other assistance from the company; or 

(c) as in county college work, they may be a statutory require¬ 
ment upon the company the fullest advantage from which may 
only be reaped if the company voluntarily assists the efforts of 
the local authorities. 

Rules and Regulations 

The relation of rules to policies and procedures must be made 
clear. Policy has been defined as a general line of guidance. A 
procedure is a directive requiring company executives to set up 
prescribed machinery for carrying out the policy. Rules indicate 
what must be done in detail by those who are applying the 
policy through the procedure. 

Take, in illustration, a redundancy situation. The policy 
dealing with this is a consequential employment one, numbered 
6 in the list.^ The procedure is one of merit rating and, if fully set 
out, would imply both a merit-rating committee and a conse¬ 
quent merit rating of individuals.^ The policy gives a guarantee 
of consultation in the selection of those to be declared redundant. 
It also lays down a principle of selection. 

An actual rule from a firm which follows both this policy and 
procedure can be quoted in illustration. Note that the procedure, 
that is, the machinery of management, has been put into effect 
and selection made. The rule now lays down what must be 
done by all concerned. All details in this rule conform with the 
various personnel policies of this company. The rule, with its 
caption, runs thus— 

Diaamissals on account of redundancy. When it is proposed to dismiBS 
employees on account of lack of work, the list of those selected for dis¬ 
missal shall be submitted to the shop stewards, before the notices are 
issued, for information and approval. In the event of non-agreement, 
each case will be further considered by the management and shop 
steward, in conjunction with the labour department, with whom the 
final decision rests. 

CONCLUSION 

A personnel policy is always specific to one company, its manage¬ 
ment and people. That which has been set out in this chapter 

^ See p. 58, ante. 

” See p. 333, post. 
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was written with a large company in mind. But whatever the 
size and nature of the establishment, the principles are the same. 
It is in the procedures that differences will become manifest. 
Situations to which the principles are applied differ in nature 
and complexity. Some of the procedures of one company may 
be quite inapplicable in another, others may go far beyond the 
existing situation. These objections are to be expected and 
justify a tentative and line-by-line approach to the writing of 
a policy and the accompanying procedures. The writing may be 
spread over several years; the easy working of the policy and 
the procedures may take even more time. 

Above all, a policy and its procedures should be reduced to 
writing and published to all employees, managers, supervisors 
and workers alike. In this way, precision and clarity are given 
to the company’s intentions. The written policy is a contract, a 
guarantee that the company is trying to work on lines of prin¬ 
ciple. The explicit procedures form a yardstick by which to 
measure the actions of every executive. To managers they 
are lines of direction in the field of human relations. To the 
workers they give some measure of security based on declared 
intentions and on lines of action which should be mutually 
agreed upon before they are published. Consultation and co¬ 
operation in the drafting of the policy are as valuable as in 
other aspects of administration and make its implementation 
easier. 

Its interpretation is an essential part of its working. Questions 
of meaning and intention will arise from managers, foremen and 
workers. Foremen are sure to have many difficulties in applying 
it and will be asked questions by workers. To these they 
should be able to make correct and adequate answers. They 
might be given a policy manual setting dow n not only the written 
policies but the ideas behind them, their meaning and the methods 
by which right action may be brought about. But neither this 
manual nor even clear writing will ensure correct interpretation. 
Simple wording sometimes fails through inadequacy or ambig¬ 
uity. The form of writing used in this chapter is semi-legal, as in 
a company’s works rules. The most common difficulty in inter¬ 
pretation is not the meaning of the policy but to identify the 
relevant principle. A set of circumstances which appear to call 
for one line of action may be better treated by another because 
of the nature of the total situation, rightly understood. Under¬ 
standing of this situation is the operative distinction. To secure 
this understanding and with it the advantage of uniform action 
throughout the establishment, interpretation should be the 
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responsibility of the personnel manager acting on behalf of the 
managing director. 

Summaiy of Policies 

These policies and procedures might now be summarized in a 
form more popular though less adequate, the procedures follow¬ 
ing directly upon the policies. 

1. The view of the company is that high productivity within 
the work room and satisfaction on the part of employees depend 
on collaboration between management and workers. The com¬ 
pany’s policy will be directed to achieving these two aims of 
efficiency and collaboration. 

The company will publish its full personnel policy for guidance 
and direction, will provide for its implementation and inter¬ 
pretation through a persoiuiel department and will arrange for 
joint consultation machinery. 

2. Its employment policy will be directed to obtaining a body of 
efficient and satisfied workers, ensuring them reasonable security 
in their employment and the opportunity for advancement. 

To this end, it will recruit suitable employees, train them to 
their fullest capacity and use efficient methods of production. 
It will do what it can to assure them satisfaction in the company’s 
service. It will offer advancement within the business and will 
promote on merit. In the event of redundancy, it will consult 
with worker representatives on methods of choosing those who 
will be dismissed and, other things being equal, will give weight 
to seniority. Its personnel manager or its employment officer 
will always be available for advice and help. 

3. Its wage policy is to pay a fair wage, sufficient to enable 
a man to rear a normal family in reasonable physical health; to 
pay as the minimum the standard rate of the industry and to 
supplement this by differentials for skill, responsibility and 
merit; to aim at a high rate of earnings through efficient methods 
of production and through co-operation on the part of workers. 

To bring this policy into effect, it will negotiate with trade 
unions on rates of pay and conditions of work, on grievance 
procedures and incentive and piece-rate schemes. It guarantees 
that any such arrangements mutually entered into will only be 
altered under specified conditions and that work-room factors 
which reduce earnings will be the subject of joint consideration. 
It will give thought to the possibility of a profit-sharing scheme. 

4. Its industrial relations policy is co-operation with workers, 
recognition of their unions and consultation with them, thus 
aiming to deal promptly with their grievances. 
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To this end, it will establish joint co-operation machinery, 
br in g ing all grades into it; arrange for the satisfactory working 
of a shop-steward system, the presentation of grievances and 
such joint committees for discipline and related matters as may 
seem desirable; provide for appeal from disciplinary measures; 
finally, it will organize rewards to workers for suggesting better 
methods of working. 

5, It will provide such services to employees as are desired by 
them and are mutually advantageous. So far as is practicable, 
employees will be joined in their administration. 

To implement this policy, the company will give consideration 
to adequate arrangements for a canteen and for medical services; 
it will help in a sickness benefit scheme and in such communal 
matters as transport and education, where the interests of its 
employees are affected. 



CHAPTER IV 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 

In organizing a business managements bring men and Women 
together under an actual or implied contract to work co-opera¬ 
tively and exercise their function by integrating employees into 
groups working towards a common end. This is a problem of 
human behaviour on the dynamic side even if, more formally, it 
is also one of industrial organization. It is a question of how to 
heighten their satisfaction in life and work by influencing their 
conduct, action and attitudes. Undue emphasis upon how to 
organize effectively has concentrated attention upon methods 
and measures of efficiency rather than on motives which move 
men and the human satisfactions without which effort in full 
measure will not be forthcoming. 

INCENTIVES DEFINED 

Human behaviour is activity with a purpose: it is willed and 
directed towards an end. But human volition and human 
attention are alike subject to variation. Tenacity of purpose 
fluctuates. The will to exertion is never at precisely the same 
strength at different times. Internal and external factors, arising 
in one situation out of a person’s feeling-nature or, in another, 
out of his physical and social environment, influence the strength 
of the motives impelling him to action. If consistent and con¬ 
tinuous activity is desired these motives must be kept strong by 
fresh impulses to which the term incentives is applied. Incen¬ 
tives may then be defined as stimuli directed to awaken, main¬ 
tain and strengthen the desire to attain a given end.^ 

This definition reveals three subjects for consideration, the 
stimulus itself, the desire it arouses and maintains and the goal 
to which it is directed. Despite the amount of discussion on 
kinds of incentives, the stimulus is not the first thing to consider 
in fashioning an incentive. In any cycle of activity the end 
sought is the fundamental element. It governs the form of the 
stimulus and the intensity with which it may need to be applied. 
It may have an attraction of its own which will strengthen its 
appeal or it may repel the worker. An aim which has value or 
interest in itself will be pursued for the satisfaction of attaining 

^ CompEire this definitioii with that m Social Psychology of Industry, J. A. C* 
Brown (Felican Senes, 1964), p. 199. 
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it. The miser needs no stimulus to save money nor the artist 
much prompting to the exercise of his skill. 

But industrial activity is an end of a different kind. It is not 
attractive in itself and not able directly to satisfy human per¬ 
sonality. These two defects are major problems in the field of 
personnel management. Round them discussion and thought 
have centred during several decades. Much of this has been 
marked by an unhelpful nostalgia for bygone days. The qualities 
which in the perspective of social history seem to have been a 
guarantee of satisfaction in work have belonged to an earlier 
period of industrial development or, if present today, are associ¬ 
ated with direct personal relationships. Man has moved from a 
simple economy to one of mechanism and large-scale manufac¬ 
ture and from a primitive order of production for use and barter 
to one of wages, prices and profits. He cannot recover primal 
satisfaction by reversion to a primitive system. The way is 
barred by the standard of life which these changes have made 
possible and which has come to be the hall-mark of our civiliza¬ 
tion. To surrender this in the hope of greater satisfaction is to 
lose a great part of our cultural achievement and to accept in 
its stead a civilization which would seem barbaric in contrast to 
the life of this century. 

The alternative is to find stimuli which appeal to human 
nature and still arouse and maintain the desire to attain ends 
deemed worth while to both the individual and society. A 
stimulus works by exciting desire and is ineffective unless it 
arouses the appropriate wish. Illustrations of failure on this 
ground occur in native societies which have none or few of the 
characteristics of our economic and industrial order. For 
example, the tribesmen of East Africa could not be induced in 
the beginning to work on the railway from Mombasa to Uganda. 
Money had no significance in their economy where subsistence 
at a low level was their standard of life and barter was their 
means of exchange. Indifference was turned into revulsion by 
their social traditions which left manual work within the tribe 
to the women. A money incentive begins to work in such an 
economy when a desire is aroused for higher standards of food, 
clothing and general well-being. The situation is no different in 
principle in our more complex social and economic structure. 
Incentives must be linked to the desires which move men. 

WHAT WORKERS DESIRE FROM THEIR WORK 

1. Most significant among these desires is that of a satisfactory 
rate of pay. This implies a preference for a financial incentive. 
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Man works for money to enable him to meet his physical wants 
for food, clothing and shelter and to satisfy his social needs, 
including the possibility of marrying and rearing a family. In 
addition, the pay must satisfy his sense of justice and fair deal¬ 
ing. He will compare his earnings with those of his fellows and 
may even extend this comparison to that of the relative share 
of the proceeds of industry which falls to wages and profits 
respectively. 

2 . Along with this goes a desire for recognition of his capacity 
and skill. Comparison with the earnings of his fellows quickens 
the demand that greater merit shall receive some extra remuner¬ 
ation. This desire arises from pride in work and from the aim to 
excel. Pride in work is more potent than it is generally allowed 
to be. Unless this feeling is recognized, it begets bitterness and 
frustration. His fellows may give him recognition, for the work¬ 
room has its own hierarchy of prestige and esteem, but if he is 
to be fully satisfied, he must be assured of opportunities for pro¬ 
motion to greater responsibilities and correspondingly higher pay. 

3. In his work-relations he wants to find himself treated as a 
man. He objects to being “pushed around’' as if he were an 
inanimate tool or machine. He does not divorce himself from 
his work as more sophisticated persons do; his workshop life is 
in and through his daily efforts; he finds difficulty in thinking 
of himself apart from his job. Criticize this and he resents the 
judgment as a personal valuation. Place him on a list of the 
least efficient and you have touched his self-esteem. Rank his 
work lower than that of one of his mates and you will be thought 
to be comparing the two as men. In times of redundancy he 
will object less if he is classified as “surplus to requirements” 
than if he is described as “redundant.” The former carries no 
reflections on him, the latter has become associated with ineffici¬ 
ency, which he naturally regards as a condemnation. 

4. As a man, too, he desires to make a contribution to his 
work. In proportion to his experience and training he brings a 
measure of capacity and knowledge with him. Though he may 
need precise instructions so that the general plan and aim of the 
work-room may be realized, he must understand these and be 
convinced that they will be effective. Too many managers, 
staff assistants and foremen misunderstand this second condi¬ 
tion. They are prepared to make their orders clear but claim 
that their word must be taken that the process will prove 
effective. This is to reduce the worker to the status of a “living 
tool” in the hands of management and to neglect the contribution 
which he desires to make to method. 
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5. Because of his identification with his work, any change in 
working conditions is disturbing, the more so if this change is 
unacceptable in itself. Though it may ostensibly be no more than 
an adjustment of hours, jobs or machines, its main effect is a 
state of disharmony within the man himself. His job represents 
a pattern of habits and practices which tends to become fixed by 
repetition. This pattern is threaded through with the warp and 
woof of his personality. One has only to listen to two adjacent 
hand-operated machines to realize, even through the ear, charac¬ 
teristic differences between the operators. On a bench where the 
tasks arc manual, variations of this kind become even more 
obvious. Change in work involves a readjustment of attitudes, 
feelings, habits and practices and thus strikes deep within the 
personality. Where the change affects a group, personal dis¬ 
turbances are increased by the many readjustments within the 
group. For these reasons, resistance to change is great. 

6. The positive side of this is the expectation of security in his 
work-relations. Insecurity is a threat to his plans and hopes. 
Unemployment shatters the fabric of his life as worker, father 
and citizen. It makes him less able to meet the physical and 
social needs of himself and his family. Most of his pride in work 
and in himself disappears with the job. His prestige in the 
work-room fades into a memory. The job which made him a 
person has been replaced by idleness which, like a spiritual 
hunger, gnaws at the roots of his being. These are not phantasies 
but a part of the past experiences of millions of workers. A 
degree of security is one of their ever-present desires. 

ATTITUDE TO INCENTIVE PROPOSAL 

This analysis shows how complex is the problem of introducing 
an incentive, more especially a financial one. The workers will 
immediately want to test it. To expect them to accept the 
calculations of expert specialists shows want of respect for human 
individuality. Because of the changes which are possible by 
reason of the incentive, suspicion falls upon the proposal, which, 
the worker fears, may bring him even less earnings rather than 
more. The new work-standard, which purports to be a possible 
measure of his output and skill, is to him an unknown quantity. 
If it has been set without consultation with him or with someone 
he can trust to know and protect his interests, he feels like a man 
who has been asked to tread a new path in the dark. Even if he 
has been consulted, he will still want to see for himself how the 
proposal fits into the pattern of his skill and of the efforts he 
febls disposed to make. He will be found on inquiry from 
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sympathetic investigators to be asking himself such questions as 
these: “Is it worth while?” “Will the return I can get com¬ 
pensate for extra effort?” “Can I, on the prices offered and on 
the assumption that I am free to exercise a range of effort, earn 
what I need ?” “Does this output represent an effort which I can 
continue to give, day in day out, without undue fatigue ?” In this 
questioning he is examining effort and price to decide whether 
he can accept his part of the contract. What he can agree to 
after such questioning has a different incentive value. 

It is in light of these desires that a worker will judge and test 
any incentive offered to him. 

MANAGEMENTS AND INCENTIVES 

But since every work-room is a pattern of co-operative activity 
in which management has the leading place, it is important to 
examine their point of view. Managements are primarily inter¬ 
ested in cost and tend to think of incentives as tinancial in nature. 
To them wages and wage incentives are the price paid for the 
effort and output of workers. This price becomes costs, either 
direct, i.e. those costs such as wage payments which vary in 
fairly close relation to output, or indirect, where this relation is 
less close. By an unfortunate error in naming, the latter are 
ascribed to “unproductive workers.” Since, on the same analogy, 
managers and foremen can equally be called “unproductive,” 
the illogical nature of the category and its unhappy irrelevance 
are obvious. This is a term which, in reference to men and 
women, should go the way of “hands” when persons are meant 
and “females” when women are being referred to. 

COSTS AND INCENTIVES 

Labour costs vary with the factors, output per worker and price 
paid for the work. Increased wage rates mean a higher priee for 
the worker’s effort and skill. These will lead to a higher cost 
per unit of product unless there has been at least a correspond- 
ingly greater output. Even where, as in straight piece rates, 
there is no direct reduction of labour costs in consequence of 
greater output, indirect cost may possibly have been reduced. The 
greater output may be handled by no greater number of servers, 
examiners and so forth, with a reduction in total labour costs. 
Further, a greater volume of goods passes upon the market to 
increase the total profit. 

To managements, then, incentives become real when they 
result in lower costs. But neither the workers as agents nor the 
incentives as stimuli do in reality produce these lower costs. 

6-(B.3ai) 
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The reduction of indirectly productive personnel is a matter for 
managements. Work-study, job analysis, consultation and even 
negotiations with trade unions may be entailed before a reduc¬ 
tion in labour costs follows upon the increase in output. Equally 
a management problem is the situation in which earnings under 
a piece rate or an incentive bonus scheme have “run away.” 
The times allowed or the output standard expected have, in the 
situation, been wrongly set. An incentive is understood on all 
hands to aim to raise current output targets. Managements 
should either have made this possible by ehanges and improve¬ 
ments in technique before the incentive is launched or, consci¬ 
ously and deliberately, have left the increase to be achieved on 
the initiative of the workers. These two situations differ greatly 
in equity. In the latter instance, the workers have a rightful 
claim to be paid for all they may produce above whatever 
work-standard previously prevailed. Management has erred in 
not establishing the best conditions for work and effort nor 
writing these into the contract. Better methods are consistent 
with more output, less effort, higher earnings and lower costs. 

HIQHER WAGES, LOWER COSTS 

The understanding of this correlation is important for good 
personnel management. Arguments on this basis were advanced 
in the historic campaign against sweating.^ The low wages then 
paid involved a social cost in the form of poverty, bad health and 
stunted physique. If these social costs were reduced, so the 
argument ran, industry would have healthier workers capable 
of giving an output larger in proportion than the increase in 
their wage rates. This was the socio-economic argument for a 
minimum rate higher than was then paid. Less clearly seen at 
that time but increasingly used as the demand for higher wage 
rates spread among unskilled workers was the argument of 
spending power. More money in the wage packet meant a greater 
demand for goods and services and more widespread economic 
and social well-being. The sale of more goods would provide an 
opportunity for lower costs, as was demonstrated in the instances 
of motor-cars, light engineering and a number of other industries 
which have risen and grown in the first half of this century. To 
management an incentive is worth while which permits of lower 
total production and selling costs. 

The significance of this view can be seen if we analyse the 
lines of action open to an employer faced with a request for 
higher wage rates. He can meet any advance which he must pay 
^ See Chapter XV, pp. 316-7. 
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in one or more ways. Much might be said on the relative desira¬ 
bility of these several methods but each will be considered here 
only in relation to costs. 

1. He may be able to take the cost of the increase out of 
profits. Wage demands are often based on the plea that profits 
will allow an increase. But profits are a residue, a figure which 
becomes manifest as the result of business activities. An 
increased wage rate or, in appropriate circumstances, a wage 
incentive, might be met for a short time ahead out of accumu¬ 
lated profits. But the outlook for a longer term is different. 
The greater wage bill, taken by itself and without any corrective 
action, will increase total costs and may reduce or even extinguish 
profits. Profits are fortuitous, varying with a number of factors. 
Ultimately, they depend upon the efficiency of the business and 
nothing else can ensure their continuance. 

2. In theory, an employer may increase selling prices to bear 
the whole or a part of the added burden. Though this may be 
possible where a closed sellers’ market obtains, it is not so in an 
open one where price operates to govern demand. An increase 
tends to lower demand, reducing the manufacturer’s margin of 
profit and revealing itself to the workers in reduced employment 
and, therefore, in lower earnings to those who suffer the reduction 
and in lower total market demand. This method is likely to 
defeat itself. Market resistance is a powerful deterrent and ex¬ 
perience has shown that increased selling prices are clumsy tools. 

3. An employer may increase the over-all efficiency of the 
business, thereby reducing total costs and increasing the margin 
available for distribution as wages. This does not mean a larger 
profit distribution, since wages must be paid before profits are 
declared. There is no intrinsic connexion between higher wage 
earnings for workers and the profits to shareholders, though the 
efficiency which raises the one should reveal itself in the other. 
Since efficiency is so significant, the contribution likely to be 
made to it is the standard by which management will judge 
wage incentives. 

STIMULUS TOWARDS EFFICIENCY 

The stimulus towards efficiency will, in these circumstances, be 
of two kinds— 

(a) General and indirect, operating throughout the whole 
establishment, compelling clearer recognition of the aims of the 
business. In practice this will mean better arrangements, sounder 
policies, especially in respect of personnel, stricter control, 
budgetary and material, and more effective management 
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procedures. The wage policy of a factory can be a distinct factor 
in producing efficiency but only if it leads to direct criticism of all 
costs within the establishment and to action on the part of the 
board of directors. Each divisional executive should make his 
contribution. To require the production manager alone to 
examine his costs is bad administration. In his area of control 
there will be indirectly productive workers such as transport men 
and maintenance engineers whose numbers and costs he will not 
feel justified functionally in considering. Nor can he deal with 
the salaries of managers and other executives nor with the cost 
of the commercial organization. The potential reduction in 
these may well exceed the most optimistic forecast of a similar 
operation in the production division. Lowest costs as an element 
in incentive schemes must be a policy accepted and enforced 
throughout the establishment. A sound concept of costs is basic 
in efficiency and is a useful guide to a judgment upon wage and 
other financial incentives. 

(6) The stimulus to efficiency may be direct and specific, 
leading to examination of all management action and of the 
relations within the work-room. Efficient management, since 
F, W. Taylor started clear thinking on the subject, is seen to 
consist in careful planning, adequate direction and the co-ordina¬ 
tion of all factors in production, including the human element. 
Sickness absence, labour turnover and industrial disputes are 
matters of production cost quite as much as arc inadequate 
maintenance of machines and delays in the supply of materials. 
Forms of remuneration become significant to a management 
seeking to improve the efficiency of the business. Efficiency 
measures associated with greater earnings arising from more 
output will tend to reduce both labour costs and total costs. 
The sale of more goods manufactured and sold at lower costs 
may provide the reservoir out of which higher earnings may be 
paid. In short, increased earnings result from greater efficiency, 
better management and the use of wage incentives which appeal 
to and satisfy the workers. 

WAGE INCENTIVES 

The tests which workers apply to the payments offered to them 
may be described under several heads— 

I. The form of the payment must be so simple that earnings 
may be easily calculated. Workers desire to know what they are 
earning, day by day if not hour by hour. If they can themselves 
make this reckoning, even roughly, they feel their rate of pro¬ 
duction to be within their volition, a situation which satisfies 
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their sense of themselves as persons. It is no adequate objection 
that some workers will use this information to restrict their 
total production, tying it down to some conventional figure. Any 
such action arises from some other factor than knowledge of the 
rate of working. Ignorance can never itself contribute a stimulus 
to a situation where human intelligence is necessary. Its effect 
is rather to create a sense of frustration and a desire to break 
through the barriers, an attitude out of which spring a number of 
industrial disorders. So, too, a complicated form of wage pay¬ 
ment, where the employee works on in the dark concerning his 
rate of earnings, not only fails to stimulate as an incentive 
should do, but can, consciously or unconsciously according to 
the situation, become a restrictive factor. 

2. Wage payments, if they are to prove to be what incentives 
have been defined to be, must, as far as possible, be fair and 
equitable. This postulates several conditions— 

(fl) There must be a proper balance between wage rates in 
different industries. Some trades require a greater amount of 
training, skill and intelligence than others. One job is more 
disagreeable, more difficult, or less continuous than another. A 
man who has for five or seven years received only a small appren¬ 
ticeship wage, at the end of his training looks for a payment that 
will compensate him for what he has forgone, and reward him 
for the skill he has attained. This is a fair demand. Where a 
skilled trade is poorly paid in comparison with unskilled labour, 
a sense of injustice prevails among the skilled men. The position 
is not made any better when men (and, worse still, women) 
engaged in unskilled trades are able to obtain either higher wage 
rates or higher earnings than their fellows on skilled and impor¬ 
tant work. The miners in 1942 found no difficulty in securing 
the support of public opinion when their wages were compared 
with the higher earnings of munition workers, some of whom 
were their own daughters and sisters. Justice in the matter of 
wages requires that similar effort and skill shall be similarly 
rewarded. 

(b) Some weight must be given to the principle of “the rate 
for the job,” especially in relation to women’s wages. This has 
replaced the older slogan of “equal pay for equal work” which 
was axiomatic but unreal. The new principle, when stated 
without qualification, overcomes the older objection by dropping 
the concept of equality. Very rarely indeed do women operatives 
do equal work with men. They require more training, super¬ 
vision and welfare attention. They are less regular in attendance 
and show a higher rate of labour turnover. Until they have been 
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longer associated with industry they will not offer as much 
experience as men, and on the same job may not be as useful as 
a man. In consequence, most wartime agreements, whilst 
providing that women working on men’s jobs should receive the 
full rate for the job where they did the full work of a man, 
stipulated also that they should do this without entailing extra 
overhead costs by reason of training or supervision. Even so 
carefully guarded an arrangement did nothing to remove the 
disparity between the earnings of the women concerned and 
those of otlier women on work customarily and normally done 
by women. Work of the latter kind may not be any less heavy 
or any less skilled than that on which women have replaced men. 
Equity may call for the removal of this disparity, but weighty 
economic forces are against absolute equality. To those which 
have been suggested above must be added supply and demand, 
weakness of trade union organization, and the competition of 
woman’s prime occupation, that of wife, mother and home-maker. 

(c) The payment, once offered, will not be unjustly altered or 
cut. One of the most effective deterrents to energetic activity 
and to co-operation between workers and managements is the 
fear of rate-cutting. By this is usually implied the arbitrary 
raising of the amount of output required for a standard sum of 
money, primarily because the workers have shown that they can 
give this amount in a shorter time than was originally allowed. 
In all forms of financial incentive it is important to get time and 
output (for each of these terms can be translated into the 
other) determined on a just and economical basis.^ Once this 
has been done and production costs arc satisfactory, a guarantee 
can be given as in the agreement of June, 1931, relating to the 
engineering and allied trades. The terms of this are as follows— 

All systems of payment by results will be subject to the following 
conditions— 

No piece-work prices, bonus or basic times, once established, may be 
altered except for the following reasons— 

(i) a mistake in the calculation on either side; or 

(ii) the material, means or method of production or the quantities 
are changed; or 

(iii) a mutual arrangement has been come to between the employer 
and the worker in the same w'ay as a new price is changed; or 

(iv) an increase or decrease in the basic rate. 

(d) The worker must have grounds for expecting that his 
effort will give him an adequate amount of daily or weekly 
income. This means that any incentive scheme must be drafted 
with regard to all the obstacles or “decentives” likely to be met 

^ For methods of determination see Chapter XVI, pp. 336-40. 
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in the operation and that management must be ready for these 
with appropriate policies and procedures. In policy, they should 
accept the abnormal as one of the inevitable costs of the business, 
taking from the employees the burden of any difficulty in the 
working of the factory, even though this should be beyond the 
control of the management. These abnormal situations are 
shown from experience to be of four kinds— 

(i) Earnings may be below a figure which the employee deems 
a satisfactory return. An incentive is based on the axiom that 
“greater effort deserves higher earnings.” The possibility of 
higher earnings thus becomes a term of the wage contract, even 
though only implied. 

In practice this is met by assuring workers of average skill and 
efficiency an earning power above minimum time rates. This 
margin ranges from 10 per cent in statutory awards to 25 per 
cent or 27 ^ per cent in many voluntary agreements, 33^ per cent 
in the railway workshops and 37^ per cent in the boot and shoe 
industry. 

(ii) Conditions within the work-room may be so unusual as to 
deny normal earnings to even the most industrious and ingenious 
employee. Materials are not always uniform in nature with the 
result that difficulties arise in their manipulation. In coal 
mining, one seam may be thick and easy, another hard and thin. 
On docks, one gang of labourers may be handling awkward or 
noxious goods, another heavy and pleasant cargo. In a factory, 
one mechanic may be employed on old machines, another on new 
and up-to-date equipment. Where any establishment is working 
to close limits between the supply of raw materials on the one 
hand and the quick delivery of its output on the other, irregu¬ 
larity in transport may compel men and women to stand by, 
waiting for the opportunity to carry on with their work. The 
weather is also an inconstant factor affecting transport workers 
and those in the building and civil construction trades. No one 
will dispute that these arc unsatisfactory situations but they are 
indubitably to be found in industry and a satisfactory wage 
incentive must include procedures for dealing with them. 

(iii) Changed conditions within the work-room may make 
usual earnings either easier or harder to win, thus modifying the 
quality of the incentive. Only the experienced wage adminis¬ 
trator can know how frequent or how significant these are. Far 
too often they are covered over on the policy of “taking the 
rough along with the smooth,” a haphazard principle at best, 
since the rough road is a deterrent and the smooth slope reduces 
the individual contribution of effort. These alterations can be 
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gauged if the original incentive proposal contained a clear state¬ 
ment of the normal working conditions under which it was 
expected to operate. 

Changes can be met by a temporary and agreed modification 
in rates and a guarantee given that these alterations will be 
suggested only when, in the terms published by Rowntree and 
Company, York, to their employees— 

... it is agreed w^th the worker representatives that a change 
affecting the rate of output attainable for the same effort has taken 
place in— 

(a) machine or other equipment; 

(b) materials used; 

(c) process or method of manufacture; or 

(d) other conditions. 

This procedure, if examined, will be seen to require that all 
facts bearing on the situation must be put before the representa¬ 
tives of the workers. Further, it implies, and in its full form 
guarantees, that no alteration will take place otherwise. Finally, 
it defines the change, in general terms and in principle, as one 
which affects the rate of output and the effort required. 

(iv) Another abnormal situation is that where the amount of 
work available may not be enough to ensure the full normal 
earnings per day, shift or week. While this is, at bottom, an 
employment situation, it is a contingency which must be met 
before the full power of a financial incentive can be felt. The 
practice is growing of assuring a minimum wage payment to a 
worker who would, except for these abnormal conditions, be 
earning a normal wage. The conditions attaching to the guaran¬ 
tee are illustrated from the building and related trades where the 
payment is made to operatives who are “prevented from working 
by reason of inclement weather, plant breakdowns, non-arrival 
of raw materials or other similar causes beyond the control of the 
parties.” In flour milling the occasion must have occurred 
through slackness of trade or the operation of short time but not 
by reason of the closing of a mill for large-scale alterations. 

On his side, the worker must be available and ready for work 
during normal working hours and willing, if his own work is not 
available, to perform other work which it is reasonable to ask 
him to do. By this wording, which is made specific in collective 
agreements on the point, the guarantee does not apply in cases 
of sickness or voluntary absence nor to any men who, though 
willing to work, are prevented from doing so by reason of a strike. 

A noteworthy instance of guaranteed remuneration is that 
current in the docks of this country. Here provision is made for 
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the registration of all dockers, attendance at specified places on 
call, and the retention in a “reserve pool” of all those not allo¬ 
cated to an employer for work. Each docker is assured an agreed 
sum for each half-day of unemployment, this being what is fitly 
termed “attendance” money, and, for the week, a stipulated 
minimum of weekly earnings. 

The amount of the guarantee in these situations varies in the 
form of its expression, being sometimes a number of hours, days 
or shifts, and at other times, a specified payment. In total it 
customarily amounts to 75 per cent or 80 per cent of minimum 
hourly rates. Sometimes a day’s work, or pay, or (as in the case 
of the dockers already mentioned) a sum is allowed for the whole 
week. Where shift work is the practice, it is usual to pay for four 
shifts as the minimum. In a large number of the instances where a 
minimum is assured the customary figure is 34 hours in the normal 
week though metal finishing, in contrast, after fixing the figure at 
36 hours for day workers, raises this to 41 hours for piece workers. 
In the cocoa and chocolate trade the payment is expressed in 
earnings at approximately two-thirds of minimum hourly rates. 

PROnT-SHARTNCl 

One other form of monetary return can be considered an incen¬ 
tive, that of profit-sharing. A sound scheme of this kind will 
provide that, before profits are declared for the purpose of 
“sharing,” a return shall be provided on the capital invested in 
the company sufficient to ensure the attraction of further capital 
should it be required. Moreover, provision should be made for 
contingencies on a reasonable scale annually. After this, profits 
might be provided in the proportion of 50 per cent to the 
ordinary shareholders, 10 per cent to the directors and 40 per 
cent to all employees distributed in proportion to annual salary 
or earnings.^ This form of reward is criticized as being too far 
removed from effort to be a good incentive. Though this may be 
admitted it is not equivalent to condemnation. In practice, 
profit-sharing represents an effort to enable workers to under¬ 
stand the economics of business. Most schemes contain pro¬ 
vision for an annual meeting at which the year’s business is 
reviewed in the hearing of employees. This fact brings it nearer 
to a non-financial incentive in its qualities and appeal. As an 
incentive it stands up to the test of principle. It is in accordance 
with the spirit of justice and is unshakable evidence of the desire 
to give a square deal. 

^ For an acDount and diseuaHion of such a scheme see B. S. Rowntree, T/ie 
Hwnan Factor in Busine-Bs, 3rd edition, pp. 182, 190-5. The book may be ob¬ 
tained from Rowntree and Company, York. 
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SUMMARY 

Summarizing now the results of this analysis of the nature and 
working of incentives, especially those which are financial in 
nature— 

1. Their purpose is to induce workers to co-operate fully and 
willingly in production. 

. 2, Steps to attain this goal lie very much within the domain 
of management. They are the expression of the responsibility 
of management in stimulating employees to team work. 

8. Stimulation to this end depends on certain conditions being 
respected, a fair return for effort, an increasing earning power 
leading to a higher standard of living, security of employment 
and regard for knowledge and skill. 

4. By reason of the concern of workers with their standard of 
life, the most pertinent incentive, the one most generally adopted 
and, in many respects, the most powerful is a financial one. 
Every form of wage payment is a factor designed consciously or 
otherwise towards this end. 

5. Conscious direction must be governed by knowledge of 
what workers desire from their work and of their attitude towards 
a proposed incentive. 

6. Management approves an incentive which results in reduced 
cost or in a larger output for sale upon a market ready to accept 
the goods and services at the price offered. Management can 
make its own contribution towards a reduction in cost by an 
increase in the general elfieiency of the business. 

7. Wage payments, if they are to become incentives, must— 

(a) be guaranteed against arbitrary rc-adjustments (“cut¬ 
ting of rates”); 

(b) yield a return commensurate with any greater output 
or the application of skill, any extra strength or effort or any 
sense of responsibility shown by the worker; 

(c) provide for unusual and changed conditions manifest in 
the material, machines or process. 

8. Profit-sharing is a form of monetary return that deserves 
a place among incentives, but is more a link with those of a 
non-financial nature. 

9. In industrial practice few other than financial incentives 
have been tried, though analysis and experience have shown that 
these are not adequate for the breadth and richness of human 
personality. Other incentives, more in line with social principles 
and human psychology, have been tested. The results of these 
experiments are available and are set out in the following chapter. 
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OTHER INCENTIVES 

When one enters the less objective sphere of non-hnancial 
incentives, the criticism will be met that work in modern indus¬ 
try, when contrasted with the era of craftsmanship, deadens the 
creative impulse and thereby gives overwhelming importance to 
financial incentives. This criticism must be examined. 

THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 

It is argued that men in earlier days produced according to their 
own imagination and under its creative impulse. Having become 
masters of their job, they were freed from both instruction and 
imitation. Following out their innate impulses, they wrought in 
wood and stone, iron and copper, according to designs born of a 
free spirit. A delight in activity permeated their work and 
reflected itself in the beauty and individuality still to be found 
in the instances of their craft which remain. 

Emphasis on such samples has led to the assertion that man 
possesses an instinct of workmanship. In the strict sense of 
the word, however, this cannot be maintained. There is no 
one impulse of this type, for all activity is creative or 
expressive. Child and man delight in playing with things, pulling 
them apart for the pleasure of putting them together again, 
or adjusting and readjusting them for the joy of shaping some¬ 
thing new. The artist is the developed child, whose joy is in 
both the activity and the product. The scientist and the 
architect find expression through the activity which constitutes 
their normal work. These, however, are but outstanding and 
unqualified instances. If our analysis of activity be correct, the 
same characteristics will be found in business administration 
and in the processes of the workrooms. 

The difference, however, between the free, unfettered work 
of the craftsman and artist and that of the workman lies in the 
degree and quality of the creative activity. One is able to 
change and construct, the other may have to follow a routine 
path where change seldom occurs and where construction is at 
the will of another. Modern production methods have removed 
the workman far from the final result of his labour. He cannot 
easily realize what contribution he has made, nor see in what 
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direction he may influence the product. He tends to abandon 
himself to the pressure of the mechanical flow around him, and 
to think and reflect less. The very impersonality of modern 
business organization strengthens this untoward tendency.^ 
Where there is personal touch and personal control, thought and 
reflection are prompted, but where control is through impersonal 
management, this dynamic is absent. 

Any cure of this malady needs to be applied within the 
workrooms, so that it may change the working environment. 
Only in the task itself ean the remedy be found, by turning it 
from a tedious subject of routine into more enjoyable and more 
stimulating efl’ort. An interesting job can become an education. 
The hidden factors which could make it so may be discovered by 
a co-operative inquiry in which the practical experience of the 
workman is joined with the scientilic, analytical methods of 
the management. 

THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE AND INTEREST 

In every job there arc certain qualities which are discoverable 
and measurable. The process of discovering these is an educa¬ 
tion. It gives the technician an idea of the contribution which 
the workman may make to industry; it supplies the workman 
with an opportunity to think and to control the quality of his 
own work. In this way an interest in the work is created, and 
the worker tends to become more co-operative than he would 
otherwise be. Standards of quality thus set up cultivate his 
sense of responsibility and arc acceptable to him. They measure 
the nearness of his approach to ideal standards of workmanship, 
and thus tend to bring back the sense of craftsmanship. 

The Wolf Plan 

Demonstration of this mode of arousing interest is to be found 
in the work of Mr. Robert B. Wolf. Mr. Wolf, as a young man 
fresh from college, was appointed manager of a paper pulp mill 
in New Hampshire, U.S.A. He tells how he found the mill 
badly staffed technically, producing a product of poor quality, 
and with a body of workers discontented because they were 
poorly paid. His first proposal to remedy this was to suggest 
the introduction of piece rates, with a view to strengthening 
the “pull” of their work upon the employees. When the owner 
objected on principle to piece rates, Mr. Wolf had either to 
close the mill or to find some other means of securing an improve¬ 
ment in quality. He decided to examine the elements which 

^ For a continuation of this argument, Chapter Vll, p. 146 §t geg. 
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affected quality in the initial stagej of the pressing of the pulp. 
He invited his men to help him, and succeeded in securing 
the co-operation of the trade union secretary, who was an 
experienced paper maker. 

Mr. Wolf started with the outstanding factor of uniformity 
of weight, as being the chief element in quality. The trade 
unionist, from practical experience, suggested a second factor, 
viz. the quantity of moisture left in the pulp. For a while, these 
two seemed to be the only factors that could be detected, but 
they were sufficient to arouse interest. Interest led to thought, 
and presently the men working on the process showed 
that greater uniformity in the raw material supplied to them 
would have a beneficial effect. This was only a suggestion, but 
chemists and engineers got to work and discovered a method 
of obtaining uniformity which, incidentally, yielded an increase 
in output of 5 per cent without any additional cost in equipment. 
In the course of these investigations, the chemists lighted upon 
a fourth factor, the slowness or freeness with which the moisture 
evaporated from the pulp. Thus by a process of co-operative 
inquiry, a routine and mechanical job, acknowledged as one of 
the most uninteresting and monotonous, was found to contain 
four measurable factors, all under the control of active and 
interested workers. 

Having carried out the educational process of analysis and 
inquiry, Mr. Wolf had next to find how the results of the inquiry 
could be used in directing men. This was done by creating 
records, in chart form, to advise the men how they were pro¬ 
gressing, and to stimulate them to further effort. These records 
were of two kinds, individual progress charts which enabled 
the daily run of work to be visualized, and continuous progress 
charts which took account of such factors as quantity, quality 
and cost. Most of the records of individual progress were 
obtained on recording instruments. Steam pressure, which was 
a factor in one of these elements, was plotted on a graphic chart, 
which the men were taught to read. The rise of temperature 
was obtained from a temperature recorder, which they had to 
be trained to watch, more often, at first, by demonstration that 
any departure from the standard led to a result which their 
own practical experience qualified them to pronounce as unsatis¬ 
factory. For each of these four elements a standard was obtained 
which was marked on the individual’s chart by 100. Departure 
from the standard, either by too much temperature or moisture, 
etc., or by too little, led to a grading less than 100, according 
to a scale which gave due weight to each factor. These individual 
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records were combined into continuous progress records which 
gave a more definite impression of increasing mastery of the 
work and of the value of the better achievement. 

The way in which understanding grows and develops under 
such handling can be seen in one of Mr. Wolf’s experiences. In 
connexion with the moisture test, the management determined 
that three minutes of low pressure was sufficient. They then 
supplied each man with a clock, instructing him to leave the 
low pressure on for that length of time. But it was soon clear 
that constant urging was necessary to focus the men’s attention 
on so short a time-period. There was a slight increase in the 
quality of the work, but this was attributable rather to the 
vigilance of the foreman than to the men. To stimulate interest, 
an instrument was designed to give a record of the time lost 
between successive pressing operations and of the actual 
number of minutes the low pressure was kept on. On the basis 
of this, a daily record was posted of the relative efficiencies of 
the various men employed on this process. As a result, the 
average rose nearly 50 per cent, though some still remained 
low. To remedy this, it was realized that the foreman must 
give more detailed information as to what the instrument 
meant and how the efficiencies were obtained. As an additional 
help, the instrument, which had been placed in a manager’s 
office, was put in the workroom for the men to follow. As a 
result, efficiencies rose without any further incentive being 
applied, until they were nearly double their original standard. 
The men appreciated being able to see the record of their work, 
and they now began to suggest other factors which, they 
thought, should be recorded, and these in turn led to im¬ 
proved processes. The progress records produced a spirit of 
emulation which led these operators to become almost equal in 
performance. 

In maintenance or construction work, where quantity and 
quality are hard to measure, Mr. Wolf used cost records. Every 
maintenance foreman was given daily a detailed list of the 
prices of materials used on each job, a statement of the labour 
cost of the previous day, and the cost to date. Foremen and 
men thus became educated to the value of materials used, and 
of their own free will reduced the amount of material wasted. 
In three years there was an average drop in the worth of materials 
for each dollar spent in labour from $2.15 to $1.05. This great 
economy was not obtained by a bonus or any form of financial 
incentive, but solely from the desire within the individual to 
be productive. 
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Mtv Wolf is sparing in his use of quantity records by them¬ 
selves. He thinks they are not deserving of the stress which 
modem industry lays upon them. He does not use piece or 
bonus methods of payment based on output quantities. He 
would put quality before quantity, and would use interest and 
pride in one’s work as the main incentive. He paid his men 
on time rates, which were adjusted periodically, the men thereby 
receiving a share in the increased efficiency which they had 
helped to establish. 

The results of this experiment were striking. The annual 
production of the mill increased two-and-a-half times, and was 
accompanied by an equal improvement in the quality of the 
pulp; the workers no longer had to be driven, they had started 
thinking about their work. They welcomed change and insisted 
upon improvements. They became observant of factors which 
influenced quality, and thus developed the inquiring spirit. 
They came to realize that they were conscious units in the 
organism; they were informed constantly of what they were 
accomplishing, and thus knew how they could most effectively 
“pull their weight” in the team. 

Mr. Wolfs views, however, are as much a system of philosophy 
as a guide to practice. He contradicts the prevalent conception 
of industry as inevitably deadening and irresponsible. So far 
as appeal to standards of quality can produce better goods, 
the worker is a creative, self-activated being. Where industry 
fails to make this appeal, it does not cultivate men’s capacities, 
which, consequently, lie dormant. What is needed is a clear 
conception of the terms and conditions under which a result such 
as Mr. Wolfs can be repeated. These are the cultivation of 
interest and understanding by giving definite responsibility and 
by providing measures of progess.^ 

Labour Battalions in the British Army 

An interesting parallel to these views is found in the record 
of the organization of labour in the British Army in France, 
1914-18.2 Here there was carried out “an elaborate experiment 
in the organization of labour where the economic motives were 
largely absent and their place had been taken by others.” 

^ For a recent valuation of the Wolf philosophy, see Z. C. Dickinson, author 
of Compensating Industrial Effort. Writing under the title of “American Trends 
in Industrial Incentives” {Occupational Psychology^ Winter, 1938) he said: “One 
of the most promising lines of motivation is still that emphasized by Robert 
Wolf, viz. prompt information to the worker of the quantity, quality and economy 
of the current output in whose production he is participating.” (p. 21.) 

” See A. D. Lindsay (the first Lord Lindsay of Birker) in Economic Journal, 
M aroh, 1924; also as Appendix in Ohriatia/rvity and EconorrUca, 1933. 
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Towards the end of that wa^ labour battalions were formed 
to do the manual, and often unskilled, labour associated with 
military enterprises. Their employers were the technical ser¬ 
vices, such as the artillery commanders or the Admiralty. The 
men had to unload or load ammunition, lay a track for a gun- 
spur, or dig a series of trenches. Being soldiers, they were subject 
to military discipline, and their gang had a unity of purpose 
born of working for the common end of victory in the war. 
This made them ready to toil on under dangerous and difficult 
conditions. Nevertheless, they incurred the criticism that they 
did not work as hard as they would do under ordinary economic 
conditions except “where their imagination was stirred.” Lord 
Lindsay comments on this exception: “Men like to take an 
interest in their work. They like to know to what they are 
contributing. They like to be able to appreciate the work of 
their hands. They like to be in a position to know when their 
work is good.” These generalizations are abundantly confirmed 
by the experience of workshop relations, and would be cordially 
accepted hy Mr. Wolf. 

Despite the good points of the labour battalions, there were 
grave defects in practice. The technical services tended to 
regard them very much as tools for the carrying out of necessary 
ancillary services. Little regard was paid to the team spirit. 
Small units were broken away from their companies, and the 
mixed company put together on to the same jobs. The gang 
thus formed was without social cohesion and its morale was, 
in consequence, impaired. 

At a stage in the war, these labour battalions were transferred 
to the care of what was known as a labour directorate. Various 
steps were then taken to improve the position described above 
and to get a greater amount of work from the men. The methods 
are of much significance to industry. 

1. The morale of the men was improved by keeping the 
companies together. The men felt and recognized that they 
were members of a team, and in consequence worked more 
effectively and more willingly. 

2. Records of the work accomplished were kept and displayed, 
and efficient units became proud of their achievements and of 
their special skill. 

8. Companies were given a definite job and allowed to go 
back to camp when it was done. In this way the men were 
paid in leisure for extra exertion or for greater speed of execution. 

4. The technical services were induced to state what work 
they wanted done, the responsibility for the work and for 
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contriving how most efficiently to do it being left with the 
labour company. In Lord Lindsay’s words: “The men were 
not living tools but men assigned a responsible task and given 
scope to do it.” 

The results were in line with those which Mr. Wolf obtained. 
Production was increased, and friction between the men and 
those directing them was removed. Monotonous routine was 
turned into an opportunity for “thought, contrivance, initiative 
and experiment.” The men found scope for decision on matters 
they understood and passed from the category of “living tools” 
to that of co-operators. Their labour was used economically, 
and they were relatively happy in the new status of “partners 
in production.” 

A New Zealand Parallel 

An instance of the same type of ineentive as Robert B. Wolf 
used can be supplied from New Zealand.^ In a small township 
in the South Island of New Zealand there is a factory manu¬ 
facturing lactose, a chemical ])roduct involving several com¬ 
plicated and delicate processes. The job calls for care, intelligence 
and discrimination, but not for the exercise of craftsmanship. 
The men employed therein arc unskilled labourers, and none of 
them has had any long acquaintance with the process. 

Through a works committee these men were given a great 
deal of information. They were told by the works chemist of 
technical difficulties, how yields had turned out, and why certain 
changes in procedure had to be made. Expressed in general 
terms, the men in this factory were not only taken into the 
confidence of the management, but given information which 
would be an incentive in every turn and movement of their 
daily work. At an annual general meeting of the whole works 
the men had the opportunity of hearing a review of the season’s 
trade from the four most important executives of the company: 
the managing director, the works manager, the works chemist 
and the works engineer. 

While the account of this experiment lays stress on other 
factors, it still remains true that its success is due to the willing¬ 
ness of the management to give the workers a large amount of 
information. The results are expressed in the same terms as 
those used by Robert B. Wolf. The men took a definite pride 
in their work. They came to understand the technical problems 
of the business and to take their part in solving them. Their 

^ “Industrial Rslatioiia in a New Zealand Factory,“ by L. S. Heamahaw’, 
Occupational Psychology, January, 1944. 

7 —{B.3I1) 
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willingness, intelligence and skill were thrown into the partner¬ 
ship, The experiment, in the view of the observer, “goes to 
show to what an extent some of the spirit of craftsmanship can 
be recaptured on somewhat unpromising work when the right 
atmosphere is provided.”^ 

An Illustration firom the Cocoa Works, York 

A similar result occurred in the author’s experience in some 
researches carried out at the Cocoa Works, York.^ A large 
section of workers, consisting mainly of junior girls and senior 
women, wer-e paid upon a group bonus, the basis of calculation 
being determined by time study. The group consisted of all 
workers engaged upon a scries of machines. These machines 
ran at varying speeds and were processing different sweets, 
though the process was technically the same. There was no 
great continuity in the “runs” of these sweets, so that little 
extra speed could be obtained by repetition. Further, when¬ 
ever breakdowns occurred in the mechanical equipment, the 
employees were diverted to other jobs, done by hand and paid 
on individual rates. 

For many reasons, most of which, when investigated,^ proved 
to be of a psychological nature and unrelated to the wage 
system, the workers became discontented and fastened upon a 
small decline in piece eariungs as the reason for dissatisfaction. 
To remove this grievance it was necessary— 

(а) to explain the system of calculation to every interested 
worker; 

(б) to remove any justifiable source of grievance in the running 
of meehanieal equipment; 

(c) to provide forms on which there could be registered every 
hindrance, delay or stoppage, these records to be tilled up as 
the hindrance occurred, and to remain in the workroom under 
the eyes of the workers during the whole day ; 

(d) more positively, to post on blackboards the output expected 
hourly on each of these machines, and to provide the comple¬ 
mentary information, viz. the out[)ut actually given. 

The explanations were made with great care and in detail to 
small groups of workers; every clement in the time study was 
discussed and every factor affecting output examined. The 

^ Ihid.t p. 19. 

■ These rasBarrhes arB dBarribed, and some material analysed, in Hall and 
Locke, IncentivBs and Contentment. Since the book is out of print, certain relevant 
material is inoorporated in this and other chapters, but a proportion of hitherto 
unpublished matter, of which the section which follows is an instance, has 
been used. 

* For another aspect of this investigation, see Chapter VI, pp. 123-6. 
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girls were asked to say candidly what irritated or disturbed 
them in the day’s work, and these matters were examined with 
them, and all possible disturbance removed. Mechanical stop¬ 
pages remained inevitable, but the operator of each machine 
was asked to fill up a “log” attached to her machine. On it 
she put the cause of the delay or stoppage and the length of 
time involved. The blackboards were hung in the workroom in 
sight of all workers. Comparison between actual and expected 
output enabled the workers to inquire the cause of any decline, 
or to experience the satisfaction of having reached bogey. This 
use of blackboards was so successful that it was extended 
throughout the factory. 

An amusing variation upon this method of supplying informa¬ 
tion arose spontaneously in a department where in the day-time 
women ran the machines, but where youths ran them at night. 
These youths were the dancing companions, and in many cases 
the sweethearts, of the girls, and both were interested in com¬ 
paring the outputs which the respective machine teams of four 
could obtain. The youths, therefore, registered their output 
upon the blackboard hour by hour; the girls responded with 
theirs. Invariably, the youths slightly outdistanced the girls. 
This method was widely adopted in many factories during World 
War II, but when it was instituted at York it was novel in the 
sense that trade unions disliked such methods, characterizing 
them as “slave-driving.” Its significance is that it was a source 
of information rather than a target. 

STRENGTH OF THE FINANCIAL INCENTIVE 

It will always be a moot question whether the financial incen¬ 
tive is not supreme. Mr. Wolf thought lightly of it. Lord 
Lindsay reports an experiment in circumstances where the 
stimulus of a money reward was absent, but where other 
incentives achieved good results. It is conceivable, however, that 
in certain circumstances, the financial incentive is so strong that 
others, no matter how weighty and important in themselves, have 
little influence. An endeavour to apply Wolf’s methods to certain 
sections of girl workers at the Cocoa Works, York, convinced 
the investigators that this was so.^ The workers concerned had 

^ This study was made □v’^er a period of eipJiteen months and roncemed the 
day-by-day work in their own workroom of some 160 The investigation, 

which preceded those reported in Incentives and Contentment, was under the 
general direction of Mr. B. S. Rowntree; Mr. R. B. Wolf was consulted, and on 
one occasion visited York. The routine research was carried out and the results 
investigated under tlie guidance of a committee, of which the author, as labour 
manager, was chairman. The investigator was Mr. A. M. McGill. This is hitherto 
unpublished material. 
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previously been paid on piece rates which, by agreement with 
the trade unions, were set to yield at least 25 per cent above 
standard time rates to workers of average ability. 

To conform with the conditions laid down by Mr. R. B. Wolf, 
it was necessary to change the method of payment to one of a 
flat time rate. This procedure was likely in itself to have two 
important results. An alteration in long-established practice is 
inevitably disturbing. Secondly, time rates have not the same 
incentive quality as piece rates, being associated with a lower 
rate of effort. 

With these deductions from experience confronting them, the 
investigators gave great care to the justice and fairness of their 
wage arrangements. They based the flat time rate on the 
previous quarter’s piece-work earnings, fixing it so that no girl 
in any one of the small sections of six workers was paid less 
than she had previously earned. In practice, this meant that 
each received not less than the “average” of the fastest piece¬ 
worker in her group. All girls were informed of the policy 
followed in fixing their remuneration, whilst its adequacy was 
discussed frequently in interviews and measurements. The wage 
figure was adjusted at the end of every twelve weeks according 
to the rating to be described later. 

Next, the idea was followed of discovering those qualities in 
the process of manufacture which would hold the attention of 
the workers and would lead to a better product. Output 
standards from the period before the experiment constituted 
the first measure. Standards of weight were in existence and 
nearness to these standards became the second rateable test. The 
quantity of sweets not up to standard in all respects (sometimes 
known in other industries as “seconds” or “waste”) was a 
measure of workmanship, and was quickly accepted for rating. 
Three other measures, technical in nature, but well understood 
and capable of being expressed in percentages, were added. 
Each day every girl was rated on these six points; the results 
were shown to each of them individually, both in figures and in 
chart form, and later were posted in the workroom. The inter¬ 
view at which the daily records were shown was made the 
occasion for getting the workers’ views on any point connected 
with the workroom situation of the previous day. 

The results of the experiment had nothing like the definiteness 
of those obtained by Mr. Wolf. The workers undoubtedly 
obtained a fuller and more comprehensive knowledge of what 
would lead to a better product. They came to realize more 
clearly that theirs was the responsibility for ensuring that the 
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goods they produced were goods of quality, as measured by the 
characteristics on which they had been rated. There followed 
a slight increase in output and a small decrease in goods that 
were not perfect. 

The negative results of the experiment were just as significant. 
In substance, the arrangements were not liked, the criticism 
of the workers being directed to the use of the flat rate of 
payment, the ranking of the workers and the use of charts. 

There was a decided preference for piece rates,^ only one 
small section indicating a liking for the flat rate. Occasionally 
piece rates were described as more interesting than the alter¬ 
native, but two more important reasons for the preference were 
expressed again and again. 

1. There was a greater sense of security in the piece-rate 
system; earnings and effort were equated more satisfactorily, so 
that the management would have less reason for complaint. 

2. The workers expected that the management would insist 
on getting full output for the flat rate and would drive them; 
in the piece-rate system employees worked no faster than they 
had the will to do. 

Women did not object to the daily ranking of workers, except 
in one section, where the objection was rather to the publication 
of actual efficiencies. Juvenile workers often competed with 
each other to obtain higher place in the ranking. More serious 
opposition came from a small group of men who refused to 
co-operate in a trial of the Wolf method. They feared that their 
position in the daily tables of output and quality would be taken 
into account if reduction of staff’ had to be considered. Since 
the experiment was made when a certain measure of short-time 
was unavoidable in the factory, this objection was regarded as 
weighty enough to justify its acceptance by the management. 

Charts were on the whole disliked, and therefore not appre¬ 
ciated. In the section where, however, the flat-rate system of 
payment was acceptable, the charts were welcomed and output 
rose slightly above that of a control group. It was not possible 
in any case to discover a causal connexion between any such 
increase, either in output or in contentment, and the use of 
the Wolf system. 

The general conclusion drawn from this experiment was that 
the piece-rate system in the circumstances and conditions 
prevailing at the time of the experiment did act as an incentive, 
and that these women workers were prepared to work harder 

^ Cf. Industrial Health Research Board Report No. 60 , for a similar view. 
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for more money. Their effort, however, stopped at the level 
which each considered to be her maximum, when due account 
is taken of fatigue and of the limit of powers of endurance. 
Any extra money earned would, they asserted, be gained by 
“sweating” and, in their own phrase, “would not be worth 
while.” In a wider experience it was found that women do 
work harder at certain times, such as just before the annual 
holiday and before leaving to get married. Here money had a 
special object, and the period during which they put forth the 
extra effort was limited, but unless there was some such special 
incentive, women were not prepared to go beyond what they 
regarded as a normal rate of activity. 

The financial incentive cannot be disregarded in ordinary 
industrial life. An ingrained practice of working for wages, and 
especially for piece rates, does not easily yield to an innovation, 
the effect of which will be to reduce the amount of wages 
earned. A relative degree of freedom, a certain measure of 
security, and the personal feeling of being able to equate effort 
with standards of efliciency varying within sclf-chosen limits, 
are all important attributes of the piece-rate system. A sophisti¬ 
cated industrial group will lay a good deal of stress on the form 
of wage incentive. 

This conclusion, however, does not invalidate the conclusions 
established in the paper pulp mills in New Hampshire and 
among the labour battalions in France. Men and women can 
work better with understanding and interest to prompt them. 
Their native personality makes them wish to work somewhat 
in their own way, to have a voice in fixing their rates of pay, 
to see some purpose in their daily work, and to understand what 
factors assist or impede them. They have abilities and skill 
which do not find full expression in normal production. Their 
criticisms of what is happening, based as they are on experience, 
cannot be dismissed in advance as not worth attention. Despite 
all its defects, industry has not deadened its workers. Their 
record of activity during the second World War, especially in the 
Dunkirk period, is proof of this. 

In the analysis of these illustrations it has become clear that 
the idea of participation is a powerful incentive. But if this 
incentive is to become effective, its implications must be under¬ 
stood and brought to light. What is in the minds of the workers 
is only vaguely apprehended by even the most open-minded of 
managers, who rely either on their own intuition, if they have 
come into the business “from above,” or on their own out-of-date 
experience, if they have come through the ranks. They may 
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supplement these sources of information by turning to their 
foremen or shop stewards, but seldom obtain the whole truth. 

What individual workers feel and think is a larger, and yet 
more detailed, matter. The truth on this vital question can 
only be discovered if industry will experiment with a variety 
of incentives. But managers are usually afraid of an ex¬ 
periment of this order. It would be a nuisance, an uncertainty 
and an additional cost. These objections lose sight of the fact 
that science and knowledge advance largely upon the results 
of experiments carried out with scientific care, recorded with 
caution and moderation, and published for the world to study 
and follow out. 

EXPERIMENTS IN FREEDOM 
Western Electric Company 

Much honour is, therefore, due to the Western Electric Co., 
of Hawthorne, Chicago, which carried out certain researches 
over a period of five years. The results of these are discussed 
in a series of publications.^ 

The reason for these researches was a desire ‘‘to know more 
about our workers,” as one of the company’s leading executives 
phrased it. Much that is of importance was discovered, but at 
this point results connected with the releasing of extra energy 
and effort alone will be considered. 

In the initial experiment five skilled women were segregated in 
a special test room. Their work was the same as that which 
they had previously done, but the general conditions were differ¬ 
ent. The girls were informed of the nature and purpose of the 
experiment, which was explained as promoting the satisfaction 
of the employee while securing effective work. They were asked 
to co-operate and to work with a good will, without forcing 
output in any way. Any changes which were intended to be 
an extension or adaptation of the experiment would be de¬ 
signed in collaboration with them. They retained the group 
piece rate which they had previously shared with 100 girls, 
though now the group was only five in number. 

It is important to note how the girls translated the injunction 
not to force output. “We were told to work like we felt and we 
did.” Further, they soon realized that they were collaborators 

* Sbb T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society^ Harvard University Press, 
1930; T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, Oxford University Press, 1938; 
Roethlisberger and Dii'kson, Management and the Worker, Harvard University 
Press, 1939; Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Harvard University 
Press, 1943: Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Harvard 
University Press, 1943. 
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with the company in an experiment and took a keen interest 
in their own progress. The supervisor became their friend and 
colleague, with the result that a new attitude was created 
towards supervision. Conversation with him and with each 
other arose as a natural result of this freedom. 

The results in output were striking. Starting with an average 
output per hour for the whole group of 50 units of production, 
they raised this figure beyond 60 in the course of the second 
year and subsequently to over 70, a rate which was maintained 
for at least three years. This cannot be explained as the result 
of practice, for these were highly-skilled and experienced girls, 
whose output on precisely the same class of work had reached 
a steady level before the experiment. Nor can it be ascribed 
to conscious effort, for they were working ‘'like we feel.” It 
can only be called their involuntary response to a work-situation 
in which the following points were significant. 

1. The freedom to work as they liked tended to break down 
the suspicion which even in the happiest and best factories 
exists between management and workers. As the employees 
came to realize that this freedom was real, their involuntary 
inhibitions were removed. 

2. The workers were assisting in an experiment which they 
found to be interesting and which secured their full approval. 
They were consulted by the management, and in this way were 
induced to bring their own knowledge to the problem. Their 
status was increased, for, instead of being factory hands, they 
became partners in an experiment which they were convinced 
might mean a great deal to workers and executives everywhere. 

8. Their supervisors, with a view to keeping their co-operation, 
followed up and expanded any suggestions from them. This 
quickened self-respect and reinforced their initiative. 

4. The typical supervisory methods were found to be incom¬ 
patible with full co-operation. The supervisor’s main interest 
is in production. Co-operation was won through the test-room 
observer, who became a member of the working group, so far as 
social interests were concerned. 

5. The small group developed a social activity of its own. A 
community of interest grew up both within the workroom and 
outside of it. Next, the internal discipline of the room was 
taken over by the group, one of whom became the leader in both 
opinion and efl'ort. These social relationships revealed the extent 
to which feelings and attitudes affect work performance. Such 
matters as the placing of two girls side by side or altering their 
seating position was found to affect their output. 
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Unemployed Welsh Miners 

In contrast to this experiment in freedom is the report of a 
study made of incentives which operated in the case of a number 
of unemployed miners in the early months of 1988.^ These 
were members of a society formed to enable them to produce 
goods which they, or their fellow members, could obtain for the 
cost of the materials, plus 20 per cent for overhead costs. No 
wages were paid, the individual’s only income in most cases 
being his State unemployment allowance. The effect of the 
scheme was to enable him to purchase one-third more with this 
allowance than he could have obtained in the open market. 
While the incentive of earning a wage was absent, this increase 
in purchasing power might be expected in normal circumstances 
to have a similar appeal. 

But the circumstances were abnormal: in fact, the incentives 
and their opposites, which we may term “ decentives,” must 
all be judged in the light of the men’s unemployment. So power¬ 
ful a social situation deflects men’s sentiments, and brings other 
than the normal attitudes into the light of day. Some men 
“worked” on jobs the product of which they themselves did 
not want to buy. In some respects this is quite parallel with the 
situation in modern industry. The man working upon an aero¬ 
plane does not want to buy it when it is completed. But the 
unemployed Welsh miner had joined a society, the purpose of 
which was to enable him to get better value in every sense. The 
pur]3osc would have been clearer if each man could have worked 
upon the goods he wanted to buy on these terms. In this way his 
activities could have had a direct recompense. 

Further, there was no compulsion—a principle of faith to the 
Quakers, who had founded the society. In other words, the 
member, once accepted, could come to work or stay away as he 
chose. The result was a degree of absenteeism in one average 
week of 21 per cent. The apathy revealed in this fact was 
strengthened by the absence of any power to dismiss the member 
from the society. 

This irregular attendance was prompted by dissatisfaction 
with the situation as certain of the younger men saw it. The 
job was not worth while, a concept or point of view fairly pre¬ 
valent among workers. In the days of unemployment some of 
them would measure the difference between their allowance and 
the wages offered for a job, and seek to evade work which did not 
offer a reasonable margin. A similar argument is occasionally 

^ iSoe “Incentives te Work: a vStudy of Unemployed Adults in Speoial 
Situation,” by Miss Marie Jahoda, Occu/paUonal Psychology, January, 1942. 
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met with even at present. Married women who can give only 
part-time service will weigh their earnings against the cost 
of paying for care of their children and other expenses of canteen 
and transport, and declare that “the money isn’t worth it.” 
This idea of an “aspiration level of reward,” as Miss Jahoda 
calls it, was strong enough in the case of younger miners to deter 
them from using the opportunities provided by the scheme. 
The older men who saw little chance of a return to full wages 
were more satisfied. The younger men “felt frustrated”; the 
scheme could not help them to a reasonable standard of living. 

The absence of economic pressure was noticeable to men who 
had been under it and had worked along organized lines. The 
result, as in the case of the labour battalions in France before 
they were given some positive incentives, was that the intensity 
of the work of one-half of the men fell below normal industrial 
standards. Other “ decentives ” also operated upon the members. 
Some of them were skilled men in their own trades, now com¬ 
pelled to do unskilled jobs alongside men completely unskilled. 
It was to be expected that these skilled men, when able to work 
on their own craft, showed pride in their skill and zeal in their 
work. But the contrast between them and the unskilled in 
the amount of output given, and in the quality of work done, 
was too great for the happiness of the team. Only in the case of 
the boot repairers was the situation dillerent. Their work was 
related to care for the health of the children of their fellows and 
the sense of a common social purpose made them a happy and 
efficient team. 

This experiment in social living might have been expected 
to succeed, and to have revealed some of the more idealistic 
qualities in human nature. It was an effort at greater neigh¬ 
bourliness. It showed the way to co-operation through team¬ 
work. It offered an opportunity to escape from the boredom of 
unemployment by work that rendered a tangible and appreciable 
increase in purchasing power. The extent to which it failed is 
explained by the following facts. 

1. It did not tie up with modern industrial practices (especially 
in the matter of wages and effort) which were yet powerful in 
the minds of the members. 

2. The return it offered was not adequate to satisfy the sense 
of what was “worth while,” especially in the case of the younger 
men who hoped for a better industrial future. 

3. It was not a scheme in which the participants had a voice 
and a decision. “It had been brought to them by outsiders and 
had not originated among themselves.” To this fact Miss Jahoda 
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ascribes their failure to understand it, and passes the following 
judgment upon its incentive value: “Their hesitant attitude 
towards it and the conflicts that it provoked prevented them 
from allowing such an idealistic incentive to overcome their 
disinclination to work,” ^ 

INCENTIVES AND CONTENTMENT 

A comparison with the results achieved at the Western Electric 
Co, is to be found in the report of researches carried on simul¬ 
taneously at the Cocoa Works, York, without any knowledge 
of the other inquiries. The aim of the York investigators was 
to discover how to develop more fully the sense of co-operation 
between the company and its employees by finding the chief 
factors influencing the attitude of the workers to their jobs and 
the chief incentives to work.^ 

Of the factors found to be significant, the one previously 
least appreciated was the satisfaction which men and women 
found in work. This attitude was described by the investigator 
as a “sense of fulfilment and of importance.” Among a group 
of eighty girls whose job was to fashion boxes from cardboard, 
coloured paper, braid, foil, and such accessories as buttons and 
studs, the work was clearly enjoyed for its own sake. It is a 
corollary of this attitude that these girls showed less interest in 
their money wage than those in other departments of the 
factory. Their work demanded a fairly high standard of con¬ 
structive ability; they were working with materials which 
ap})ealcd to their love of beauty with the result that the wage 
to be earned became of less importance. The same attitude was 
found among girls who made chocolates by hand. Pride in their 
skill was quite strong among them. One of them, who had been 
promoted to an important executive position, welcomed any 
exigency that allowed her, even momentarily, to take up the 
A\ork again. 

Though, in general, the machine worker did not share this 
attitude to work, a substitute satisfaction was found in increasing 
and maintaining the output of the machine and in keeping it 
running smoothly with few breakdowns and with the minimum 
amount of spoiled work. 

Another important factor was the way in which the working 
team was made up. Usually the chief concern of the foreman 
is to choose a team on the basis of productive efficiency, as he 
knows it. He may be entirely ignorant of long-standing dislikes 

^ Idem^ p. 27. 

‘ See Hall and Locke, op. cit., pp. 52-91. 
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between individuals or, if he knows of them, may decide to 
ignore them. In consequence, there is a probability that workers 
who are antagonistic one to the other may find themselves side 
by side, in which event bickering and quarrelling will reduce 
both efficiency and contentment. 

In one case, the inquiry showed that the management was 
treating as a single unit a total of workers so great as to make 
effective co-operation difficult. The capacity of resistance to 
reasoned argument which this group of men and women showed 
led to a suggestion from the investigator that the various sections 
of the team should elect a representative, that these ten or twelve 
representatives should meet their manager, and should take the 
report of the discussion back to their respective sections. This 
procedure was a distinct factor in bringing about the co-operation 
that was eventually established, and in restoring morale. 

The influence of supervision was found to be great. It was, 
next to wages, the most forceful element in creating content¬ 
ment and maintaining the level and consistency of production. 
The individual foremen and forewomen who were able to bring 
about this result differed in temperament, age, training and 
the outward methods of enforcing discipline, but they were 
alike in the regard in which they were held in their sections, 
and ill the similarity of the methods they adopted in securing 
co-operation. They tried to carry out the policy of the company 
with understanding and sympathy, looking upon themselves 
and the workers as two necessary and important parts of 
the organization which must be fitted together to make a 
successful team. 

The importance of status was also made clearer. Respect for 
a superior, on the one hand, and the wish to be recognized 
as superior, on the other, were found to be powerful drives. 
An employee could win this recognition either by evidence that 
he knew his job well or by the rate of his earnings. Having 
won this standing he would expect to have his advice sought, 
in connexion with any new job, by the foreman or by his fellows, 
and was proud to be able to show how technical difficulties 
could be overcome. 


CONCLUSION 

The researches and experiments described in this chapter are 
of significance, and throw light upon the incentives which 
prompt men and women in industry. They do not substantiate 
the view that man is necessarily condemned in modern industry 
to dullness, suspicion and the atrophy of his creative impulses. 
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Conditions have been revealed through the fulfilment of which 
he can become an intelligent and, it may be, a willing co-operator. 

These may be formulated as follows— 

1. The work must seem “worth while,” and be one in which 
there can be personal satisfaction. Many of the unemployed 
miners in Wales had no heart to work because they saw nothing 
in their work that helped them to a more secure future. Certain 
of the skilled men among them found no cause for pride in 
working on jobs to which they were unaccustomed, or with 
men who had no qualifications. They felt the difference between 
“made work” and a real job that had its value in industrial 
society. On the other hand, some of the workers in the Rowntree 
factory found satisfaction in what they were doing, even to the 
extent of allowing the financial incentive to take second place. 

2. Work will appear to be more “worth while” if the workers 
are able to co-operate to some degree. The labour battalions 
in France were originally little better than tools of the technical 
commanders who supplied them with jobs, but when they passed 
under what might be called personnel management they became 
“ partners in production.” The Welsh miners were apathetic 
for many reasons, one of the most important of which was 
that the scheme “had been brought to them by outsiders and 
had not originated among themselves.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Robert B. Wolf invited the co-operation of his employees 
in finding elements of quality, and his practice was followed 
in the Rowntree application of his methods, and in the New 
Zealand parallel. Mr. Wolf found that in this way his men 
became active and interested. The Western Electric Co. 
explained their purpose and that of each modification in the 
series of experiments, securing the approval of the team, who 
gladly co-operated. The second scries of Rowntree researches, 
if studied in full, and the experiment reported from New Zealand, 
confirm the value of a regular practice of consultation. 

3. Co-operation demands knowledge. Lord Lindsay, writing 
of his labour battalions, tells how he displayed records which 
became grounds for a true spirit of pride. Mr. Wolf used charts 
as a part of his working methods, so that the elements of the 
job could be converted into tools for the control of quality. 
His charts and diagrams gave his men a sense of mastery of 
their job, as a result of which they became inquiring, observant 
and open to new facts and ideas. In both the Rowntree 
researches and in New Zealand, information was supplied fully 
and freely, with the result that quality was improved and 
satisfaction achieved. 
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4. In three of these cases, greater freedom was specifically 
allowed. The labour battalions were given freedom to get their 
task done, and were allowed to use the time thus saved in 
increased leisure. The girls in the assembly test room at the 
Western Electric were free to work as they felt. This freedom had 
two important consequences. There was no decline in quantity 
produced; on the contrary, the girls’ output rose. Secondly, 
happier relations with the management became possible. On 
the other hand, the Welsh miners had an even greater degree of 
freedom, but it became only the freedom to refuse to co-operate, 
a negative boon. 

5. The quality of the supervision in the work-room matters 
greatly. This was brought out both at York and in the Western 
Electric researches. In the latter it became clear that the 
ordinary type of supervision was inadequate. The better type 
was one that, after seeking the collaboration of the workers, 
followed up their suggestions; in fact, it was necessary for the 
supervisor to become one of the working team. At York no 
foreman is appointed except after consultation with repre¬ 
sentatives of the workers and of the other foremen. Men of 
this type regard their fellows as much more than living tools. 

6. The financial incentive remains a powerful factor in indus¬ 
trial life. The expectation of a reward that is linked up with 
living standards, social status and personality aims cannot be 
denied. 

7. These social attitudes affect work more than is at present 
realized. Lord Lindsay found a poor morale among men who 
had been separated from their workmates. When he put them 
together again, the team spirit awoke. The scheme on which 
the Welsh miners were at work achieved such success as it did 
because of its appeal to social responsibilities, and because it 
met a social need. Unemployed men suffer more than their 
employed fellows from the disease of boredom, to which the 
opportunity of social intercourse and of working in a com¬ 
munity is a powerful antidote. In the Rowntree workrooms 
it was found that men and women desired to win industrial 
and social ranking within their group. The hope of promotion 
was discovered in a minority of the responsible and potential 
leaders. The Western Electric researches are a revelation of the 
extent to which morale is affected by the sentiments and attitudes 
which arise and manifest themselves within the group. 

There are probably two outstanding lessons which this analysis 
reveals. In the first place, there is no one incentive in industry. 
Work is too vitally connected with personality on the one hand, 
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and with social relationships on the other for its motivation to 
be single. Secondly, a much greater insight into industry can 
be obtained by fuller study and an increasing knowledge of the 
social relations to be found therein, and by a better under- 
■itanding of the sentiments, attitudes and feelings of our fellow 
employees. The efficient personnel managers of the future may 
well be, in large part, practising social psychologists. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE WORKING SITUATION 

Even though, by incentives such as those described in the 
preceding chapter, an adequate response may have been 
obtained from industrial workers, and they may have found 
some satisfaction in giving it, two perplexing facts still face the 
personnel manager. No matter how great the social value of 
work, it is attended by discomforts, and even though it is itself 
reasonably attractive, factors outside it may produce dissatis¬ 
faction. The discomforts arise primarily from the nature of the 
work itself, or from the environment; the dissatisfaction exists 
largely by reason of factors peculiar to the individual or to 
his circumstances. Work which is heavy or repetitive will have 
direct physical effects, partly muscular, partly nervous in nature. 
This is not a new situation in the history of mankind, and the 
effects are, in the main, removable by an adequate amount of 
relief and rest. 

More difficult, however, is the dissatisfaction which is peculiar 
to the individual. His temperamental or, it may be, his intellec¬ 
tual characteristics, or the pleasures or anxieties of his domestic 
or industrial life, may make certain activities irksome, though 
different temperaments may become oblivious to what others 
would regard as discomfort. The working environment may 
combine with these characteristics to increase dissatisfaction; 
ugly and dirty physical surroundings may become the burden 
of complaints which sjiring in reality from failure to find satisfac¬ 
tion in work; a noisy, mechanical environment may produce 
anxiety and a})prehcnsioii, and thus accentuate this dissatis¬ 
faction. A careful study of the working situation must include, 
therefore, the environment, any discomfort inherent in work, 
and those individual reactions in which dissatisfaction finds its 
basis and support. 

THE WORKING ENVIRONMENT 
The Ph3rsical Environment 

The physical environment of the workshop is far too often 
ugly and unattractive. In coal mines and in many textile and 
engineering establishments, working conditions, both inside and 
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outside, are below the level of comfort and cleanliness natural 
to man in civilized countries. This position is made worse, 
in a significant minority of instances, by the fact that the 
buildings in which work is carried on are not only ugly, noisy 
and ill-lighted, but reveal absence of plan, having often been 
thrown together without proper regard to orderly arrangement 
or possible extension. 

The influence of an ugly physical environment is primarily 
subconscious. Far too seldom do manual workers protest 
against the dirt, discomfort and noise of work. More often 
complaint comes from the onlooker with sensitive feelings 
untarnished and unannealed by contact with the rigours of 
the workroom. Generations of habit and layers of custom have 
gone towards producing the prevailing apathy. 

Nevertheless, there is, at least, an unconscious aversion to 
such conditions. Self-respecting workers like neither dirt, noise 
nor confusion. They have come to accept them as inevitable, 
but would gladly see them removed. If washing facilities, 
and even baths, are provided, they will use them. If lockers 
are available where they can put away safely their street 
clothes and shoes, they will tend to come to work in their 
better clothes, wearing older garments for the workrooms. 
Honest self-respect leads them to prefer to go home in clean 
attire. 

Experience has shown that it is not futile to tidy up the 
workrooms. Cleanliness and order have a contribution to make 
to production. Beautiful surroundings increase satisfaction in 
work. Tastefully decorated walls, plants and flowers placed 
here and there, pictures, where they can be hung, porcelain 
washing and drinking places, adequate windows and good 
lighting take away the institutional effect too often characteristic 
of many factories. 

If this physical environment be considered psychologically 
by a far-sighted management, the advantage of beautifying 
buildings will become apparent. The attitudes of the employees, 
their sense of self-respect, and their standards of what is fitting 
and beautiful, will be affected by the daily contact. If at the 
same time the factory is so constructed internally that jobs pass 
from place to place in a smoothly-planned succession, the 
workers will gain both a sense of order reaching almost to the 
level of the concept of causality, and an appreciation of the 
relationship of one process group to another. In this apprecia¬ 
tion lies part of the foundations of co-operation as an industrial 
principle. 

B—(B.3B1) 
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The Mechanical Environment 

The mechanical environment comprises the machines upon 
which workers are employed and the processes connected there¬ 
with. Many of these machines are delicate and intricate, while 
those which are massive in type reveal, though in a different 
way, the same wonders of invention characteristic of modern 
technology. They show a high degree of orderly arrangement, 
one process following another in due succession, as the product 
is built up stage by stage. In assembly work orderly succession 
becomes a principle. The automatic or semi-automatic machine, 
attended by a small team of workers, performs with rhythmic 
regularity the movements which those workers and others 
previously carried out with all the irregularity characteristic 
of human diversity. The huge press employed to stamp steel 
into desired shapes docs so with an exactitude and a finish far 
surpassing the powers of the single individual. 

Mechanical contrivances like these bring a sense of order and 
precision into the workroom environment. They demand alert¬ 
ness of attention and adaptability of mind. They are obviously 
beyond the power of the normal individual to understand, 
requiring a skilled craftsman to attend them and thus confirming 
in the mind of the worker the value and the need of the expert. 
The “minding” of a machine, i.e. taking charge of it and using 
it to produce, is one of the jobs which men and women prize 
because of the sense it gives to them of sharing in the expert’s 
skill. Such “minders” are supervisors, not of their fellows, but 
of one of the effective productive units. To call them machine 
supervisors would be more accurate and more in accord with 
the prestige of their job. It cannot, however, be denied that 
workers dislike and dread the machine. Their dislike, where 
it is manifest, may be ascribed to practical causes, such as noise, 
speed and the strain on the attention which it demands. It 
does not seem to be easy to reduce noise where one is concerned 
with metallic substances. The strain qji the attention is the 
corollary of speed and risk. The machine works quickly and, 
in addition, with a regularity alien to the nature of attention, 
which is intermittent and discursive. 

Fear of the machine is based upon certain results which have 
historical associations. It is arguable that there is little justifica¬ 
tion for this fear.^ Taking a long view, mechanization is for 
the general benefit of society. It eases the physical strain of 

' Sb© a. Barratt Brown, The Machim and the Worker^ p. 166. “There is a 
tendency to ascribe to mechanization unemployment that is actually caused by 
other factors." See same page, citation from Professor P. Sergant Florence. 
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work and puts an increased quantity of goods and services 
at the disposal of consumers at reduced prices. It gives 
opportunity of employment to different occupational classes. 
But on the short view it is a disturbing factor. Altered designs in 
mechanical trades where the changes involve a time-lag for 
re-tooling, or increased production in industries where consuming 
power, whether on the home or in the export market, is not 
adequate to take up the surplus, tend to be associated with 
increased unemployment. Until an adequate measure of security 
can be assured, the mechanical environment, though intrinsi¬ 
cally attractive in an age of inventions, will carry an undertone 
of anxiety. 

The Environment; of the Establishment 

A well-planned establishment has something agreeable about 
it. The system and order which characterize it, the attention 
paid to every item of cost, and to such factors as waste and 
inefficiency, are stimulating. Intelligent men and women in such 
circumstances come to appreciate and to demand order. They 
learn the relation between planning on the one hand and the 
efficiency towards which it is directed on the other. They grow 
to understand how the instructions and procedures of the 
workroom are the necessary means towards this end, and the 
dead letter thus becomes alive and adaptable. 

But everything depends on the spirit which pervades the 
organization. This is no product of efficiency, but emanates 
from the men and women in positions of responsibility. Unless 
they contribute human understanding, the organization will, by 
reason of its impersonality, be nothing but a system and its 
actions will be true to character.^ 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF WORK—FATIGUE 

For several decades personnel managers have been concerned 
with the connexion between fatigue and efficiency. During 
this period many investigators have studied with scientific 
care the relations between the human mechanism as it functions, 
and the output which is given in prevailing conditions. Inquiries 
on the subject having begun early in the war of 1914-18, when 
the normal working week had been greatly lengthened, the first 
subject taken for study was that which is broadly designated 
as “fatigue,” The outstanding proof of this scientific interest 
was the formation under Government auspices of a research 
bureau which was known as the “Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board.” 

^ In criticism of imparsonsl organization, see Chapter VH, pp. 146-8. 
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The approach rested on the twofold basis of the presence of 
fatigue as an inevitable accompaniment of long-continued 
muscular activity, and the assumption that this was a simple 
element to be removed if appropriate remedies were applied. 
The task the investigators set themselves was to find means of 
measuring the element and of proposing remedies. Though 
valuable researches were carried out to this end, their most 
important result has been a different conception of the main 
subject. The best demonstration of this change of viewpoint 
is the altei:ation made in 1980 in the name of the research 
board from whose title the word fatigue has been dropped, with 
the result that it is now called the Industrial Health Research 
Board. 

Types ol Fatigue 

The pertinent question, therefore, is: What is fatigue? The 
ordinary layman knows it to be at least a subjective reality. 
It is real in his experience, and he can distinguish it from other 
mental states, such as boredom. The physiologist shows that 
it is an accompaniment of muscular activity. The psychologist 
knows it as one of the manifestations of certain nervous states, 
whilst the industrial psychologist has accumulated a large 
number of important studies of men and women at work, in 
which the effect of working conditions of many types has been 
considered. Before embarking upon a short study of the 
meaning of fatigue it may help to distinguish between types 
of fatigue— 

(i) Fatigue resulting from short, hard bursts of activity, e.g. 
the running of a race. This is not a serious industrial problem. 
There are few jobs which under normal circumstances reduce a 
worker in a short space of time to a condition of exhaustion 
comparable to that of the runner in a foot race. 

(ii) Fatigue from depletion of fuel reserves, e.g. fatigue due 
to starvation or the after effects of serious illness. This would 
be an industrial problem only where under-nourishment is pres¬ 
ent, as it was in Europe after the war. In a minor form it 
presents itself where individuals either come to work without an 
adequate meal or are habitually under-nourished because of bad 
dental hygiene or unsatisfactory choice of foods. 

(iii) Fatigue from heavy and hot work, as that of stokers on 
ship-board, and furnace and foundry workers. This is an indus¬ 
trial problem of the physiological type. Work of this kind is 
characterized by an increase in the blood pressure, a rapid pulse 
rate, and the loss of salt in heavy perspiration. Fatigue here is 
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offset by rests and by cooling drinks in which salt and alkalis are 
present, 

(iv) “Nervous” fatigue, due to such factors as anxiety and 
nervous tension, monotony, inhibitory factors (e.g. dislike of 
supervision), vocational maladjustment, concentration of atten¬ 
tion over long periods without pauses for relaxation, physical 
defects (such as poor eyesight), movement contrary to the 
natural rhythm of the body and the discomfort due to poor 
atmospheric conditions, bad illumination and noise. 

This mixture of nervous and physiological types suggests the 
question whether the fatigue felt is of the same order in each 
case. Hard work is accompanied by changes in the blood 
stream, an increased concentration of lactic acid, a diminution 
of what is known as the “alkali reserve,” inability to obtain 
sufficient oxygen to deal with the lactic acid produced, and, 
where the work is also carried out in high temperatures, the 
loss of salt from the blood. Nervous fatigue, on the other hand, 
is characterized by states of mind, called “tiredness,” boredom, 
or reverie. It is difficult to accept the one concept, “fatigue,” 
as the explanation of such diverse results. 

Further, this diversity suggests, and experiments have proved, 
that fatigue varies as between individuals according to their 
physiological make-up, their capacity for expending energy 
without depletion of their organic resources, or the extent to 
which their muscles have been trained. Individuals obviously 
have different organic reserves, and vary in the balance between 
these reserves and the expenditure of energy which any par¬ 
ticular job demands from them. While this gives a clue to what 
industrial fatigue may be, physiologically, it does nothing 
towards furthering scientific comparisons or analyses of its 
causes. 

It also suggests that the best way to remove the evil effects 
of fatigue from industry is to consider certain measures, such 
as better conditions, reduced hours, rest pauses, and so forth. 
These are factors in themselves, and their effects are significant, 
apart from any influence they may have in reducing the 
subjective feeling of tiredness. 

Production Curve 

The measurement relied upon in most studies of the subject 
for showing the extent and the incidence of fatigue is the output 
or production curve. The peculiar form this takes was thought 
to be so clearly a revelation of fatigue that the name “fatigue 
curve” came to be more frequently used than its true name. 
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The curve rises slowly to a maximum in mid-morning but 
declines towards the end of the work spell. This decline is 
attributed to the cumulative effects of the work. After lunch 
it begins at a lower level than the finishing point before lunch, 
the assumption being that the lunch period is not adequate to 
allow the full effects of fatigue to be removed. Throughout the 
afternoon the curve follows the same shape as in the morning, 
but drops sharply towards leaving time. 

Related to this daily curve is a roughly corresponding weekly 
curve, which^ starting on Monday morning at a low level, rises 
to a maximum in the mid-week and declines towards the end. 

The hypothesis of a connexion between the shape of the 
output curve and the degree of fatigue has often been challenged. 
It is possible that other factors are present and contribute even 
more to the result than fatigue. Comment, for instance, is 
sometimes made that a girl whose output declines during the 
late afternoon, and who declares herself very tired at closing 
time, will dance for several hours in the evening. In such a 
case, it is most probable that the workroom conditions were 
unpleasant and set up nervous fatigue, which was corrected by 
the social expedient of the dance. The unpleasant workroom 
conditions are the significant factor in this illustration. 

Then, again, the factors that influence the amount of output 
are not solely physical. They reside in the mental attitude of the 
worker, the quality and nature of the incentives prevailing and 
their appeal to him, his social anticipations and the factory 
environment. Personnel managers familiar with the workroom 
and with the diverse currents of activity, feeling and desire that 
mark the opening and closing of the day’s work, will, at least, 
know that the drop in the curve of production cannot rightly be 
ascribed to fatigue alone. Fatigue there undoubtedly is in all 
work, both as an element and as a result, but its reduction is 
dependent upon attention to the conditions of work. 

It is also possible that a more refined statistical treatment 
would lead to a sounder conclusion concerning the output curve 
as an indication of fatigue. The work of Roethlisbcrger and 
Dickson in the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, is relevant.^ They recorded the daily and weekly 
output of certain girls over a period of more than five years, 
and charted the output curve. Their conclusions are as follows— 

(i) The outputs of both Saturday and Monday tended to be 
low. Between Monday and Saturday output rates were practi¬ 
cally constant, the varations being insignificant. There was no 
1 See Management and the Worker, pp. 90-127, 320-21. 
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general pattern in these intervening days, the highest output 
being sometimes on Tuesday and sometimes even on Friday.^ 

(ii) Dealing with the daily curve of output, the investigators, 
with a view to seeing whether fatigue could be detected, con¬ 
structed a “composite” daily work curve by taking from a 
mechanical recorder the half-hourly outputs during the five 
years of the test, and expressing these as a percentage deviation 
from the mean half-hourly output for the day.^ The curves for 
seven operators are available for study, but in the case of five of 
them there is no suggestion of fatigue in the curves. In one of 
the other two cases it is noted that the general shape of the work 
curve remained the same regardless of alterations in working 
hours or the introduction or withdrawal of rest pauses. The 
other operator had a relatively high and well-sustained output 
curve in the morning, and a consistently lower rate in the after¬ 
noon. 

Summing up this consideration of fatigue, we can define it 
as a reduced capacity to continue at work, revealing itself in 
a variety of characteristic symptoms. It is an inevitable accom¬ 
paniment of human activity. Since a certain amount of it is 
unnecessary, steps should be taken to reduce it. This can be 
done in the case of physical fatigue by rest pauses, reduction 
of hours of work to a reasonable number, mechanical devices 
to reduce strain the of heavy work, e.g. lifting; better conditions 
in respect of lighting, ventilation and temperature, and attention 
to posture and movements. “Nervous” fatigue can be amelior¬ 
ated by reduction of noise and other bad working conditions, 
attention to rhythm and bodily movements, better psychological 
selection, rest pauses and by other measures calculated to 
promote happiness and satisfaction in work. Unsatisfactory 
work-situations which j^roduce fatigue are real causes of reduced 
efficiency. Efforts to amend them are justified, therefore, on 
both technical and human grounds. 

FEELING ASPECTS OF WORK 

Monotony 

The adjective “monotonous” conveys the idea of a single 
tone or level of feeling. In ordinary speech it is often used as 
a synonym for repetitive work or work done in a subdivided 
process. This association is erroneous and should be corrected. 
The characteristics of repetitive work are objective. They are 


^ /dBm, p. 103. 

* For a deBcription of this method, see idem, pp. 108-16. 
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qualities which are general and universal, and in substance are 
three in number— 

(а) uniformity in the material and in the work-process; 

(б) little variety of movement; 

(c) no great demands upon the worker’s attention, which 
is in fact and in experience easily switched to other matters. 

Naturally, these characteristics have their influence upon the 
mental states of the worker, some of whom when engaged 
upon work of this kind will experience the feeling of monotony. 

Monotony, however, is not an attribute of the work. There 
is no class of work that can logically be termed monotonous, 
for there is none upon which everyone working will experience 
the feeling of boredom. Monotony is a reaction of the indi¬ 
vidual—a peculiar susceptibility of his. Some individuals 
engaged upon repetitive work will not experience any of the 
symptoms associated with monotony; others will find certain 
elements or aspects of the work distasteful and will sufi'er from 
boredom. 

There is justification on other grounds for warnings against 
an exaggerated view of monotony. There was no “golden age” 
in which routine and “monotonous” work were absent.^ The 
pre-industrial era, whether one goes back to primitive times or 
to the days of the hand shuttle and the spinning wheel, had a 
great deal of drudgery in it, and many opportunities for experi¬ 
encing the feeling of boredom. The ordinary day of the soldier 
and airman, which at times is highly exciting and adventurous, 
has some moments and hours of dull routine. The young civil 
servant fresh from the ancient universities with high honours 
has a degree of routine work to do during his years of apprentice¬ 
ship.” Further, there is much evidence that repetitive work, 
which, as pointed out above, allows for diffused attention, can 
be associated at least in industry with active and happy mental 
states. 

Personnel managers are aware of the fact that workers com¬ 
plain less on these points than “armchair critics.”^ It is expected 
that highly intellectual individuals would feel boredom severely 
while doing repetitive work in which they would find no scope 

^ Bee A. Barrett Brown, T/ia Machine and iht Worker, pp. 27-8, with citations; 
bIbo ibid., p. 81. 

* B«e H. E. Dole, The Higher Civil Szrvict of Ortat Britain, 

* Bee Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Speaking of 
the condition of affairs revealed by many thousands of interviews of industrial 
workers, he found “no great evidence of that 'deadening' effect of machine 
minding or routine work which literary critics commonly suppose to be the chief 
problem of a. mechanical age," p. 118. See, also, Lewis C. Ord, Secrete of 
Industry, •passim. 
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and little opportunity for intelligence. But the position in 
regard to large groups of unselected workers is different. Repeti¬ 
tive work permits habits to be formed. Habits conserve energy, 
with the result that mechanical activity is less of a strain than 
adjustment to changing physical situations or the requirement 
of making a series of decisions. Habit being unconscious, the 
mind is free in such circumstances to indulge in reverie or day¬ 
dreaming, or even to enjoy the recall of facts and ideas stored 
in the memory. 

The essential problem in work is its effect upon the worker. 
There is admittedly a disharmony between the measured, 
orderly and regular nature of repetitive work and the irregular 
diversity of response natural to men and women. Both attention 
and interest are rhythmic in nature, whereas assembly or 
conveyor work, and a certain amount of other industrial activity, 
flow in a steady stream. This situation, which the worker 
cannot modify, checks his natural inclination to variety, even 
if this is only to be attained by allowing his attention to fluctuate. 
In the circumstances he finds himself called upon for a degree 
of effort with a view to maintaining a balance between competing 
interests. In this effort there is an element of unpleasantness. 
Objectively, the state of tension reveals itself in restlessness, 
yawning and other symptoms indicating boredom. 

Boredom 

Boredom is most adequately described in the authoritative 
inquiry made by Wyatt and Langdon for the Industrial Health 
Research Board. “Boredom arises when the mental processes 
involved in work fail to occupy and to hold the focus of attention. 
If the mind is unable to find an effective substitute it tends to 
be directed to the unsatisfying features of work and the indivi¬ 
dual becomes bored. This experience, which is mental in origin, 
naturally induces an unpleasant emotional state or mood, and 
results in a heightened sensitivity to unfavourable elements 
associated with the conditions of work. Minor disturbances and 
distractions which would pass unnoticed by the interested 
worker become exaggerated and intensify still further the 
emotional background of discontent.” ^ 

The suggestion has been made that boredom is related to 
personal characteristics. While the correlations have not in 
each case been scientifically established, there is some justi¬ 
fication for the view that more intelligent persons engaged 
upon a repetitive job will be the most bored, but that the 
^ See I.H.R.B. Report No. 77, p. 66. 
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introvert and the type of worker who falls quickly into motor 
habits and mechanical actions display no great susceptibility 
to boredom. These clues are not sufficient, however, to ensure 
that all unsuitable persons will be excluded from repetitive work, 
and it is, therefore, more prudent to follow the maxim that repeti¬ 
tion is less pleasant than variety, and to introduce changes in 
the work schedule as frequently as is consistent with optimum 
production. 

Day-dreaming And Reverie 

Two conditions of repetitive work^ allow for the possibilities 
of day-dreaming and reverie, viz. the absence of variety in 
movement and of any great demands upon the worker’s atten¬ 
tion, If the activities of his fellows do not become his concern, 
a worker finds an antidote to repetitive work by allowing 
his attention to turn inward, a tendency accentuated by his 
immobility. This type of inward attention has several forms, 
its most characteristic type being that of phantasy in which 
the individual secs himself or another person in desired situa¬ 
tions. Phantasies are much influenced by the environment. In 
their more pleasant and specific form they are “day-dreams.” 
Here the phantasy has a nucleus or centre, the subject of the 
dream. A phantasy which has become aimless is termed a reverie. 
Its very formlessness makes it dependent on the feeling tone of 
the individual. Should unhappy issues intrude from domestic 
or industrial life, it may become disturbing. When the matters 
occupying the attention, whether happy or depressing, acquire 
a compulsion quality (that is, dominate the consciousness so that 
they cannot be shaken off), they become obsessions. 

Day-dreaming is sometimes known as mind-wandering, and 
these two terms adequately describe its quality. It is an escape 
from reality, the substitution of a pleasant wish for hard facts. 
The worker who is able to day-dream becomes oblivious to 
unpleasant realities, and remains comparatively little disturbed 
by the lack of variety in repetitive work.^ 

Day-dreaming is an ever-present phenomenon in the work¬ 
room. It is a form of preoccupation, a certain degree of which 
is inevitable. Put while attention is under control, there is little 
likelihood that output will be seriously affected. 

On the other hand, what is harmless and at times beneficial 
may become a habit with the risk that any interruption in the 
work process, instead of awakening interest, will produce 

^ See above, p. 112. 

* See S. Wyatt, ‘'Boredom in Industry,” Peraonnel Jovmal, 1939, p. 16B. 
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irritation. The dreamer resents being brought back to the real 
world. Interruptions which disturb the flow of phantasy, 
especially if without any obvious explanation, tend to cause 
a sense of grievance. 

Further, day-dreaming produces difficulties in discipline. In 
normal circumstances it is broken off when some check or 
mental “signal” comes, which indicates that there has been a 
change from customary conditions. (The day-dreaming driver 
of a motor-car will be familiar with this situation.) If, however, 
the day-dreaming is interfering with the flow of production, the 
foreman will find himself compelled to check it. His word of 
command will be an interruption and a cause of irritation. 

Obsessions arise when one element in the situation occupies 
the centre of consciousness. Many workers begin their day’s 
work with some worry or anxiety: neither the perplexity of 
life nor their own sentiments and desires can be left behind as 
they come to work. As they grow fatigued, these perplexities 
penetrate their day-dreaming, and workers tend to reflect upon 
them pessimistically and, it may be, bitterly. Thus they pass 
through the controllable stage to the point at which the 
reverie assumes the character of an obsession. As this condition 
becomes chronic the capacity for adequate discrimination is 
reduced, and the whole character and outlook become coloured 
by the situation as the obsessive sees it. The man becomes 
anxious and baffled; he broods over remedies which, because of 
the absence of discrimination on his part, are likely to be irre¬ 
sponsible and dangerous. At this stage he is ready to listen to 
unwise suggestions, and, if he is a member of a group which is 
worried about the conditions of their work, he will join with them 
in actions that bear no relation to his anxiety but give vent to 
his discontent. Strikes and sabotage sometimes find their true 
explanation in the brooding of dissatisfied men and in their 
low morale. 

Remedial measures for such conditions are easy in all but 
chronic cases. The first step is to let the individual talk freely 
to some interviewer, thus helping him to unburden himself of 
the obsessive nucleus. If he does not quickly succeed in so 
doing, the interviewer should aim to bring to light, if possible, 
the anxiety or personal trouble. Because of its unpleasant nature, 
the sufferer will avoid revelation so far as he can, but will be 
relieved when the trouble is exposed. The final step is that the 
individual or the personnel manager shall take action so that 
conditions will be improved. In simple cases of obsession these 
steps are adequate. 
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One such case is strikingly illustrated in the experience of 
the Western Electric Co.^ A female worker nursed a great 
resentment against her mother’s control of her in the home. 
The mother was enforcing the social and economic standards 
of Europe in an American environment, and prevented the girl 
from living as her friends did. For the first five months of the 
experiment in the Western Electric her output was irregular 
and low, and she constantly complained of a headache. After 
a while she began to talk about these worries with the older 
women in the group, who listened sympathetically and gave 
her advice. During this phase her output began to rise and to 
become less irregular. She finally decided to leave home and 
to go to live with a girl friend. At this stage her output was 
at the highest point, where it continued for some time. Even¬ 
tually, however, her mother’s illness compelled her to return 
home, when her output started to fall again and become 
irregular. 

Cases of true obsession are not very frequent. After inter¬ 
viewing many thousands of employees, the Western Electric 
expressed the view that obsessions did not occur with sufficient 
frequency to constitute a major problem. In an inquiry made 
at York, v/here some 1,300 men and women were interviewed, 
the parallel classification was that of “difficult worker.” This 
term, however, is broader than that of “obsessive,” and the 
5 per cent of those interviewed who were put into the former 
category is not aistatistical measure of obsession.^ Nevertheless, 
account must be taken of the states of mind indicated by reverie 
and obsession. Persons in this condition cannot stand extra 
pressure such as overtime working or hustling, or endure an 
unfriendly social environment. They should, therefore, so far as 
possible, be shielded from these, their temperament considered 
by foremen and forewomen, and, if the opportunity occurs, some 
account taken of their personal anxiety and worry. But, above 
all, it is desirable to give them opportunities for talking freely 
with someone in authority, thus getting their worries “ off 
their chest.” This is best done by means of the unguided 
interview. 


AND 

The measures which may be taken to alleviate monotony and 
boredom are many in number and diversified in form. Some of 


' See RoBthlisberger and Dickaon, op. cii., pp. 176, 310. For two othar 
illuBtrationa, see p. 324. 

" Sae Hall and Locke, 9p. cit.. Chapter VI, "The Difficult Worker." 
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them will call for fuller discussion in succeeding sections. There 
remain three measures which call for brief notice— 

(i) Change of posture or work interrupts the monotonous 
cycle of activity or the continually recurring strain on the same 
group of muscles. Change can be obtained by planning the 
successive operations so that the worker has at intervals to 
obtain his own material, thus inducing an alteration in position 
and in the object of attention; or by planning for two workers 
to alternate for a specified period, one of the jobs being prefer¬ 
ably of a non-mechanical order. Rest pauses may be brought 
into this class of definitely organized changes, but they are so 
important as to deserve separate discussion. 

(ii) Records of work achieved divert the attention from the 
unhappy thought of the amount of work still to be done. Here, 
two psychological factors are operative— 

(а) When attention is not fully required in the fulfilment of 
the job, mind-wandering begins. A great number of thoughts, 
wishes and phantasies prevail in the conscious mind. Their 
very number tends to create the impression that a great deal 
of time has passed. Records correct this impression. 

(б) Without records, the tale of activity assumes the form 
of an endless stream. The same effect is produced where 
finished work is taken away quickly,^ so that the workers face 
only the work in process, unrelieved by the pleasure of increas¬ 
ing visually the work achieved. With records, especially 
where there is a “stint,” or named amount of work to be done 
in return for the wage paid, progress towards a goal is registered 
and a counteracting interest created. 

(iii) Workers should be selected for repetitive work who do not 
desire variety in occupation. It may be questioned whether 
there are any employees with this characteristic but the psycho¬ 
logist who has tested thousands of workers and placed them in 
employment, and the personnel manager who has studied the 
reactions of workers on the workroom floor, will have no doubts 
upon the point.* 

Motion Study 

Motion, or, as it is sometimes called, movement, study has 
a distinct contribution to make to the comfort and satisfaction 
of the workers and to the removal of fatigue. It is frequently 

^ See T. H. Pear, FttriBaa for Work, p. 140. 

■ Bee S. Wyatt, “Incentives in Repetitive Work,” I.H.H.B. Report No. 69, 
pp. 29 and 30, 44-47. 
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associated with time study, from which it differs greatly both 
in its aim and its purposes. Time study is the study of the 
elements of a job and their timing, with a view to arriving 
at a standard time or at a standard output to be expected 
in a unit of time. Invariably the result is used as a basis for 
setting wage rates or piece rates. In other words, time study 
is one of management’s tools in dealing with wages and earnings. 

Motion study, on the other hand, is the study and measure¬ 
ment of the movements of the worker and of the ways in which 
tools and other equipment may be used. Its purpose is to elimin¬ 
ate all unnecessary movements, to discover and establish better 
ones, and to improve those which are less effective. Each 
movement is directed to an end, and its quality can be deter¬ 
mined by the relative expenditure of energy. In muscular 
activity there are certain relatively good and certain relatively 
bad ways. Some of them may be fast, some too fast; others 
may be slow or unduly complex. The best is that which achieves 
the highest output in the least time without increasing fatigue. 
The selection of the best method is the aim of the motion study 
investigator. 

Whilst it is important that a personnel manager responsible 
for cither wages or training should know a good deal about 
motion study investigations,^ his interest therein is different 
from that of the production manager. The latter will rightly 
regard motion study as an aid to efficiency and as a necessary 
prelude to time study; the former will be concerned with it as 
an easier way of doing things which, in its turn, reduces both 
physical and mental fatigue, and lessens the difficulty and 
complexity of learning any process. The principles he should 
follow in applying this psychological instrument may be sum¬ 
marized as follows— 

(i) Distinguish clearly between time study and motion 
study. The emphasis in the former is upon production and the 
setting up of times for planning and for pay. That of the 
latter is upon improvement in methods of performance and 
the application of less fatiguing and, therefore, more produc¬ 
tive methods. 

(ii) Motion study should precede time study by reason of 
its concern with the best methods, embracing the layout of the 
work, the movement of materials, tools and equipment. To 
time work before such an investigation rather than after it is 

^ For a fuller atuily, hoo A. 0. Shaw, PurposQ mid Fractice^ of Motion Study^ 
Harlequin Press, Manchostor, 1952. l.H.R.B. Report No. 14 “TimB and Motion 
Study,” by Eric Farmer. 
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to confuse factory planning and create difficulties over remun¬ 
eration.^ 

(iii) Motion study is an application of industrial psychology 
and is, for that reason, a helpful adjunct to personnel manage¬ 
ment within a factory. In principle and in method it stresses 
the importance of the individual to whom its results are 
directly relevant. 

Talking as an Antidote 

Talking is one of the natural practices to which workers 
will resort when beginning to feel bored. This is the reasoned 
view of certain investigators for the Industrial Health Research 
Board. “. . . talking is a powerful antidote to boredom, and 
should be permitted within reasonable limits. It is more whole¬ 
some than day-dreaming and is an important factor which tends 
to make repetitive conditions more tolerable.” ^ 

The effect of talking upon the rate of output cannot be 
ignored. The investigators quoted above maintain that talking 
significantly reduces output. In the case of twenty girls engaged 
on cigarette-making, they state that speed was reduced by 
15*6 per cent when talking was permitted. This result must 
not, however, be accepted uncritically. 

The maximum speed of each operative was obtained by asking 
the group to work as quickly as possible for a period of five 
minutes. The observer then engaged the workers in conversation 
during a similar period, measuring the difference between the 
outputs obtained in the different circumstances. Neither of 
these situations is representative of workroom conditions and 
the conclusion is subject to three criticisms— 

(a) People set to work for five minutes without talking and 
“asked to work as quickly as possible” can reach an output 
standard higher than would be attained normally even in favour¬ 
able circumstances. 

(&) In few well-supervised workrooms would the workers who 
desired to talk do so throughout the entire work period. Talking 
is usually casual and intermittent. 

(c) Finally, the workers were on time rates, and the investi¬ 
gators record that the reduction in output was particularly 
noticeable in processes paid in this way. 

In many establishments, especially where piece rates are the 
prevalent form of payment, there is no check upon talking unless 
it becomes noisy and demonstrative. The workers talk a great 


^ On this see Chapter XVI, pp. 336—40. 
■ I.H.R.B. Report No. 66, p. 2S. 
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deal but do not stop working while doing so, and seldom lift or 
turn the head. Under such conditions, they talk only with those 
who can hear them. 

The significance of conversation has been shown more clearly 
by the Western Electric researches. In the two experimental 
rooms, viz. those occupied by girls assembling relays and by 
men in the bank wiring room respectively, no check was put 
upon talking, though conduct in the latter at times became 
boisterous. In the other room, girls were “to work as they 
felt.” The general result of an improved group morale was 
reflected, among other things, in an increased amount of 
“socialized conversation” during the day. This conversation 
was a reflection of the way in which this small group had 
become a spontaneously organized unit. It had lost its “bosses” 
and had organized and disciplined itself. Talking was one of the 
means towards its unity; it was one of the modes of organization 
and control, and, once unity had been established, the group 
could be expected to restrict the conversation within serviceable 
limits. In other words, conversation may become an instrument 
for more than the relief of boredom in the hands of a sympathetic 
and understanding management. 

Music in the Workrooms 

Music is an effective antidote to boredom, especially gramo¬ 
phone and radio music. In many factories, before the advent 
of the radio, organized singing at specified times of day was a 
regular procedure. The intention was to vary the routine of 
the day and to alleviate boredom. With the growth of electrical 
recording it has become possible to give workers a great deal 
of music. 

Whether music is better than other devices, whether it is 
necessary, or, even, whether it is effective in every case, and 
whether it can be statistically associated with increased efficiency, 
are questions that are now almost beside the point. The workers* 
attitude towards it is more important than opinions on its cul¬ 
tural or aesthetic quality, or the difficulties, minor in nature, 
which it presents to supervision. It is usually appreciated by 
the workers and, once installed, cannot be withdrawn without 
protest.^ 

^ A scientific evaluation of gramophone music can be found in I.H.R.B. 
Report No. 77, ‘‘Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work,” by Wyatt, Langdon 
and Stock, pp, 30-42. See also Ptrsonnel Psychology, 1949, Vol. 2, pp. 405-17, 
reproduced in Kam, H. W., and Qilmer, B., Ruidinga in Industrial and Business 
Psychology, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
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Rest Pauses 

The justification for what are known as rest pauses lies in the 
way in which they break in upon the regularity of continuous 
work. They must be regarded as natural and inevitable, at 
least in an unorganized form. Studies^ in a variety of industries 
have shown that workers therein tend, quite voluntarily, to 
pause from their work fairly regularly and for a regular duration. 
Thus, dock labourers unloading timber rested 20 per cent of 
their time, bricklayers’ labourers 19 per cent and roadmen from 
13 to 21 per cent, according in the last instance to the nature of 
their work. Another investigation showed that workers tend to 
find their own breaks of work when these are not planned, 
resorting to ‘‘fetching material from the stores, resting, standing 
instead of sitting and walking about.This tendency has led 
several highly systematized plants to change from organized 
methods of bringing their next work to workers at the bench, 
arranging for them to get it when they need it. Alteration in 
posture, the questions incidental to handing in the completed 
work and the collection of the next supply constitute a distinct 
change. Organized rest pauses usually take the form of one 
longer break in the morning or the afternoon work period 
respectively, or in a break in each of these periods or, less 
frequently, a number of shorter breaks throughout the day. 

The significance and effect of such breaks have been fully 
investigated. They have demonstrably cased the burden of work 
and are credited with a resulting increase in output. Their 
effects, however, are as much psychological as physiological. 
Other factors, connected rather with the whole situation and the 
total effect upon the workers, may enter into the results. The 
story of the Western Electric researches in the relay assembly 
room is the outstanding example of an increase in output which 
occurred after the introduction of rest pauses, but continued even 
though these were dropped and hours of work increased. A 
freer, happier and more pleasant working environment had been 
created which made the rest pauses of relatively less signifi¬ 
cance. Nevertheless, this company came to the conclusion that 
such rests were desirable and extended them to a maximum of 
5,000 persons, of whom approximately CO per cent were women. 
Two pauses, of fifteen minutes at 9.30 a.m. and ten minutes at 
2.30 p.m., were given. “During these periods the operators 
were allowed to walk around and talk to others. They were 
permitted to play cards or draughts and to eat if they were 

1 See I.H.R.B. Report 41, 1927. 

‘ See I.H.R.B. Report No. 56. 


9—(B.381) 
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hungry. They could do anything they were normally allowed 
to do at the lunch hour except to leave the section of the building 
in which their work was located.”^ 

There are contributions other than a direct increase in 
efficiency which rest pauses make— 

(а) They bring under control the spontaneous activity of the 
workroom. Workers are not machines, and if no steps are taken 
to give the rests for which effort naturally calls, they will make 
occasions for resting in ways that will be unorganized and may 
be wasteful. 

(б) If rest pauses arc associated with the opportunity, at least 
once in the morning and the afternoon, of obtaining food and 
drink, they— 

(i) renew energy, both physical and mental; and 
(ii) indicate an interest on the part of the management in 

the well-being of its employees. 

This social result is one of the commonest and one of the 
most satisfactory. The I.II.R.B. investigators point out how 
warmly rest pauses are welcomed by the workers, “and on that 
account make for an increase in general contentment. A foreman 
at one factory told us that their introduction was the ‘best thing 
that employers had ever done for their workpeople.’ 

THE UNGUIDED INTERVIEW 

In this the worker is encouraged to talk of anything that is 
in his mind, with the result that his thoughts almost inevitably 
gravitate towards the particular difliculty confronting him. 
A series of such interviews with a group of workers, in all 
of which the same phenomena are manifest to a greater or 
less degree, may indicate grievances or maladjustments well 
worth bringing to light. Again, a topic spontaneously chosen 
by a normal employee is one that is important to him, and 
discussion of it affords him some emotional release. 

The unguided interview has yet another advantage. It gives 
the worker an opportunity of discovering, perhaps with the 
help of the interviewer, the true cause of his dissatisfaction 
which, so long as it is suppressed, is liable to become a chronic 
grievance. Very often his attitude alters during the course of 
the interview; he sees things in a different light, and gives 
expression to thoughts and feelings of which he was vaguely 
conscious, but which he had never analysed. He may find that 

^ See Ronthliaberi^Br and Dickann, Management and the Worker, p. 185. 

' I.H.K.B. Report No. 25, p. IB. 
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some matter which greatly influenced his attitude to his job 
and his surroundings turns out to be quite unworthy of serious 
attention. Again and again some personal situation un¬ 
connected with employment will prove to be the real root of 
the trouble. 

Illustration from the Cocoa Works, York 

The value, however, of the interview in both finding the sources 
of dissatisfaction and indicating the lines along which a measure 
of satisfaction can be given, is demonstrated in some hitherto 
unpublished results of the researches at York. One of the sections 
investigated consisted of a group of eighty women and girls 
working in teams on a machine job. They were paid on a collec¬ 
tive piece rate and complaint had been made about the earnings.^ 
Though a certain amount of personal interviewing had been 
carried out, its extension throughout this large collective group 
was undesirable and inconvenient. Discussions on the wage 
grievance had revealed to the interviewer the importance of the 
social grouping and of the leadership within these teams, which 
were shown to be divisible into four groups— 

(i) A dominant group of five who had attained and retained 
leadership. They were all older women and had been longest in 
the room. Their leadership, which was unintelligent, was due to 
their seniority. As individuals they were noisy rather than 
truculent. 

(ii) A group of ten women potentially capable of inspiring 
intelligent co-operation. These had become disgusted at the 
dominant clique, whose prestige they could not break by their 
unaided eflbrts, and their disgust had passed into apathy. They 
were intelligent and realized that much of the discontent in the 
room could be cured by dilTcrent leadership. 

(hi) The great body of girls who were co-operative in spirit, 
did not question decisions, and were ready to follow almost any 
leadership, though they disliked the reigning leaders. 

(iv) A small number, two or three only, who grumbled and 
objected habitually, and were rather like aliens within the 
community. 

The first step in the direction of improvement was to attempt 
to change the leadership from the first to the second group. 
The manager invited a deputation of sixteen to meet him, the 
women being asked to nominate their representatives. In such 
a large number, group (ii) was well represented and group (i) 

^ For the action taken to deal with this wage grievance, see Chapter V, 
pp. eO-91. 
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was there in full strength. In the two or three interviews which 
were held, two things happened— 

(a) The intelligent girls got their chance of leading, and by 
their powers of reasoning and their clearness of exposition, both 
in the interviews with the manager and in reporting back to the 
full group, showed they were more suited to be representatives. 

(&) Simultaneously, their grievances were remedied, partly 
because these had been to some extent uncovered in the preced¬ 
ing research, but also because they had been made clearer by the 
deputation. The noisy, dominant group had in the past been 
unsuccessful'in attempts to obtain satisfaction. 

A third factor was a lucky chance. The woman shop steward 
who, with a small following, constituted the first group, in a 
fit of temper committed an act contrary to good discipline. 
The labour manager, using diplomatic language, hereupon 
reported to the chief shop steward that she was no longer 
persona graia to the company, and asked for her to be replaced. 
The necessary election for a successor resulted in a member 
of the second group being chosen. From that time onwards 
co-operation was never dillicult, and the morale of the room rose 
to a satisfactory level. 

There had thus been revealed the need for— 

(а) a better understanding of the attitude of all the women to¬ 
wards their work, especially of those willing to accept leadership; 

(б) discovering and stimulating their interest therein; 

(c) finding and recording their attitude towards management. 

As a further step towards a more complete understanding 
within this section, opportunity was taken of a period of short 
time to invite small groups of six at a time to tour those parts of 
the faetory from which their raw materials or semi-finished 
products came, and those to which their own goods passed in the 
next stage. The women were paid for this attendance on the 
factory premises, were shown every courtesy and treated as 
welcome guests. They came dressed in their ordinary walking-out 
clothes, and were invited to coffee and biscuits in the same way 
as other visitors. They had promised the investigator to meet 
her at the end of the tour and to talk with her about their visit. 
The investigator reported that these completely unguided inter¬ 
views were amongst the most successful she had with either 
individuals or groups.^ 

What these interviews revealed, when expressed in general 
terms, may seem to be axiomatic. When considered, however, 
in relation to the particular persons concerned, the results were 
‘ See Hall and Locke, op. cit., p. 33. 
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vital and threw light upon supervision and discipline, A promise 
having been given that no individual would be identifiable, and 
that the interviews were anonymous, the use of the case method 
is impossible. Several comments of general interest which were 
found in most interviews can, however, be recorded. 

Attitudes to Work 

(i) Most of the women enjoyed their work and disliked the 
idea of a transfer to another department. They declared they 
were made to feel “strangers” and “nuisances” elsewhere, and 
preferred the working group with whose ways they were familiar. 

(ii) Some of the girls, however, desired other work. These 
would like to get a job in a new city; six of them wanted to be 
sales demonstrators, going round shops and other places to show 
how the company’s products might be used. Several wished to 
be factory guides, a job which would enable them to put on 
attractive uniform and wear their best shoes and stockings, but, 
most important of all, would give them a chance of meeting 
visitors of all ages, ranks and occupations. 

(hi) A small number were found to be ambitious for promotion, 
and three asked about the training required to be a forewoman. 
The majority of them declared a strong dislike for this particular 
promotion, asserting that “no one likes a forewoman, neither 
those above them, nor those below.” They were found to be 
quite sympathetic towards the difficulties of the forewoman in 
their own section. 

(iv) These unguided collective interviews disclosed much more 
spontaneous leadership within the social group than psycholo¬ 
gical analysis had revealed when applied to the group as a whole. 

Interest in Work 

Their visits to the rooms where antecedent processes were 
carried on were something of a revelation to them. They saw 
the product in its earlier stage and learned from foremen and 
workers engaged thereon of the difficulties experienced in reach¬ 
ing the desired standard of production. But more important 
was the effect of detailed explanations as to the relations between 
the processes. These explanations were repeated in the collective 
interview, and inquiries proved that they were the subject of 
much subsequent discussion in the workrooms. 

It became clear to these girls, also, how little thought they 
had given to helpful criticism. They were all too ready to 
grumble when things went wrong, but had not tried to 
suggest remedies. 
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Attitude to Management 

In their judgment the management divided itself into two 
classes, the superintendent or manager on the one hand and his 
assistants and foremen and forewomen on the other. It was easier 
to deal with the former; conversation with him was less difficult; 
he took up their complaints and saw that they had attention. 
At dances and parties he had no false pride. lie would dance 
with any of them, whereas his assistants would seem to pick and 
choose. Channels of communieation with him, however, were 
too long and too easily blocked. Some three of four people had 
to be consulted before a grievance could reach him. Each time 
the trouble had to be discussed with a separate person, and by the 
time an appointment had been made, the representative, being 
irritated and tired of the whole alTair, was less reasonable and 
less helpful. In the collective discussion it was suggested that 
a word on the work-bench from the manager or his assistants, 
revealing management difficulties or matters of concern to them, 
would draw forth a helpful response. 

These various interviews revealed most of the factors affecting 
the morale of a workroom and pointed the way to remedial action. 

This illustration raises the question whether more frequent 
and immediate information concerning dissatisfaction in work 
would not be preferable to occasional investigations. If the 
pressing difficulty of the moment were revealed, the manage¬ 
ment could take remedial action. It is at this point that the 
unguided interview is most useful. The Western Electric has 
found that workers by themselves are not able to specify pre¬ 
cisely the reasons for their dissatisfaction. If, however, they 
are encouraged to talk freely, they will not only reveal the 
reasons to the investigator, but will also get a measure of 
satisfaction through emotional release.^ 

On these grounds the Western Electric decided to extend its use 
of this method of promoting satisfaction. After many thousands 
of interviews, it reached the conclusion that more adequate per¬ 
sonnel work could be done if some of the staff were “trained to 
take account of the many factors which went into the determina¬ 
tion of employee dissatisfaction, and particularly to understand 
those complaints which were rather symptoms of the com¬ 
plainant’s situation than accurate statements of the particular 
interference or disability.”^ 

Expressed in other words, the personnel department was to 
undertake a speciffc function, that of “addressing itself to the 

^ RoBthlifibsrgBr and Dickson, op, cii., p. 269. 

* Ibid., p. 32S. 
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adequate diagnosis and understanding of the actual human 
situations—both individual and group—within the factory,”^ 
and to do this by observation and interview. They began this 
work in 1986 and are still carrying it on. The individuals 
engaged on the work are known as “personnel counsellors,” 
and are employed full-time, each being assigned about 800 
people. The interviews are confidential, but the general results 
are used in training foremen to handle their workers and in 
alleviating personal problems. Their immediate results are to 
help the individual to a better adjustment, to explain the 
company’s point of view, and by the contact of the counsellor 
with the supervisory staff, to direct attention to the particular 
and the general aspects of the situation. In summary, this 
method provides an opportunity “to keep management accur¬ 
ately informed as to the general state of morale within the 
factory and as to the major factors which are affecting the 
attitudes of employees.” ^ This company accepts the obligation 
of directing its personnel policy by what it learns about the 
satisfaction and discontent of its workers, and aims through a 
“specific function” of its personnel department to obtain this 
information systematically and continuously. 

Description and analysis of the factors which enter into work 
have brought us back to the problems with which we began; 
the discomforts which arise from the nature of work or from the 
environment, and the dissatisfaction which the individual may 
experience. The former can, in part, be removed or otherwise 
reduced if adequate thought and research are given to methods 
of alleviation or to radical remedies. Here the workers have a 
contribution to make. The essential problem is the effect of the 
work upon them. The data from which the research student has, 
in the past, attempted to draw conclusions have been obtained 
by outside observation rather than by direct experience. What 
the work means to the worker is the problem. 

This is, if anything, even more true in the matter of dis¬ 
satisfaction. But dissatisfaction is less easy to discover than 
discomfort. A scientific method of discovery is only now 
becoming available. In a few companies workers have been 
encouraged and allowed to express themselves spontaneously and 
directly. Their sentiments and views, which are valuable material 
for analysis and consideration, contain suggestions for a more 
complete understanding of the psychology of the working group. 

^ Ibid., p. 591. 

^ Op. cit.^ p. 603. For b. systematic statement of this method in the Western 
Electric Co., see ibid., Chapters XVII and XXVI. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKING GROUP 

Though a large part of the activity of the personnel manager 
is directed towards securing the well-being of the individual, 
more of his thought and a considerable measure of his activities 
will be devoted to groups. In works councils, production and 
absentee committees, and in wage and other negotiations he will 
at times face the necessity for inducing a body of people to 
follow certain courses. At other times, he will be expected to 
forecast their probable reaction to a proposal, and “to give a 
line” upon their attitudes and views. To be able to do this, 
he must understand the psychology of the working group. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

To influence conduct and effort, search must be made for the 
motivating factors in industrial life. Each individual in a group 
finds pressure upon him to act in a definite way. This urge 
arises from his own needs in part but even in respect of these, 
and more so in a larger part of his actif)ns, the constraining 
influence will come from the group in which he resides or works. 
There is a constancy of interaction between a person and the 
members of his group which causes his activity and behaviour to 
fall into patterns. When these become established and recognized, 
they constitute a personal set of relationships. There is as much 
common sense as philosophy in the axiom that man lives in these 
relationships. No consideration of a worker as an isolated 
individual can ever be adequate; he is associated with other 
persons and with groups in clearly defined ways. He is, for 
instance, a son, father or brother in the family group, an 
employee to his industrial employer, a fellow-worker to his 
companions, a craftsman alongside of men he calls his “mates,” 
or a foreman to his section. If we multiply these relations in the 
manifold ways by which order and control are established, the 
complex, collective life of industry comes into view. In a shop, 
each gang or each workman stands in an obvious and defined 
dependence upon others. Within the plant as a whole, operatives, 
foremen, superintendents, technicians, clerical and administra¬ 
tive workers perform their parts in an organized relationship. 
Their behaviour constitutes what we know as industrial relations. 
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When these persons pass outside the factory they still work and 
play together, meeting in various ways during their leisure 
time, and living together in their houses as families, or in the 
community as neighbours and citizens. 

ATTITUDES 

Arising as they do out of social situations, these relationships 
involve obligations and responsibilities, rights and duties. In 
any particular situation they call forth some measure of emotion, 
defined as a feeling towards or an aversion or turning away 
from the situation, or from some aspect of it, or some person 
in it. This tendency to act in a particular way and the feeling 
involved in the tendency constitute the attitude. When these 
tendencies, in either an individual or a group, become stable and 
defined, they must be reckoned with as the directive forces 
influencing response to situations and persons. Without know¬ 
ledge of them any plan to influence conduct and effort will be 
misguided and may even be harmful. 

To avoid confusion, analysis and illustration must be carried 
further. Attitudes are not actions, only tendencies to act or 
indications of readiness to act. They reveal themselves in 
gestures or uncompleted actions such as a grimace, a twist of the 
mouth or silence when an answer is expected. These are forms of 
expression of the liking or aversion in which the attitude 
consists. They are an inclination in a particular direction, and, 
therefore, an index to probable action. 

This fact has two important consequences. On the principle 
that “to be forewarned is to be forearmed,” knowledge of the 
way in which he will be met will guide any one seeking to 
influence action. An attitude determines to some extent the 
views held by a person and the degree of his receptivity to other 
ideas. A critical attitude implies a lessened readiness to listen 
to reason; a hostile stand goes very often with a closed mind. 
On the other hand, a friendly attitude is in keeping with a 
willingness to hear, and an open, or even receptive, mind. 
Arguments which will tell in these different circumstances will 
be of a different quality. 

Secondly, when the course of action desired does not follow 
the line of inclination implied in the prevailing attitude, the 
method of approach becomes important. Many of the obvious 
blunders in industrial relations and the real causes of strikes 
are to be found in the neglect of this axiom. The modification of 
existing attitudes is the necessary preliminary to the successful 
introduction of changes in organization and technique. Far too 
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many alterations are made in wage rates, in disciplinary rules, 
and even in production methods without any one realizing all 
that the current practice means to the workers concerned and 
what the changes will be felt to imply. Attitudes are deeply 
rooted and cannot easily be changed. It is idle to attack them 
directly by argument or logic. The rational element, such as it is, 
which they contain is not in the foreground of consciousness, but 
is deeply overlaid by sentiments. The wisest line of attack is 
to replace a supporting sentiment by another more influential 
or more apposite. 

A classic illustration of this is to be found in the story of 
General Smuts’s visit to South Wales in 1917 at the request 
of some of the miners’ leaders. A public meeting was arranged 
at which he was to speak to miners on strike. He found a large 
audience who were there by invitation to meet a distinguished 
guest, but who were grimly determined to stand by their fellows 
to whom their prime allegiance was due. The statesman did 
not attempt to argue with them, but asked them if, before 
he spoke, they would sing to him “some of the songs of your 
people.” As they sang, national loyalty rose above class loyalty, 
and few words were needed from their visitor, who was conscious 
of their change of attitude. His request had stirred under¬ 
currents of feeling which had altered the direction of the senti¬ 
ment of loyalty. 

A more deliberate and conscious modification of attitude 
occurs when an individual, for instance, changes from one 
industrial group to another. Should a worker be promoted to 
be a foreman, or a trade unionist in a mining area become a 
mine manager, he will be affected by his new responsibilities, 
privileges and opportunities. Sentiments other than those 
which previously affected him enter into his experience; other 
points of view are brought before him in the group he has joined, 
with the result that his attitude is slowly and gradually modified. 

Attitudes are organized around relationships. They express 
“how men feel ” in situations arising within a relationship. The 
link between the attitude and the situation is largely emotional: 
its quality and stability are affected by sentiments and feelings. 
Evidence of this can be found in the way in which a great number 
of persons look upon religion or objects of religious worship. Their 
attitude, which is not, in the nature of things, exclusively rational, 
is suffused by youthful memories, family habits, social customs 
and even spiritual experiences. Not very different is that of the 
wealthy man towards private property. Sentiments of family 
and social tradition, of pride and self-respect, colour the way 
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in which he regards any proposal to alter the present economic 
order. These sentiments affect him as a business executive in 
relation to such associations as trade unions, of whose value and 
expediency as a method of regulating wages and working condi¬ 
tions he may be logically convinced. Their political programme, 
however, arouses in him a host of apprehensions because it 
includes proposals to deprive him of some of the things round 
which his sentiments are wrapped. In the same way, the 
attitudes of the workers towards collective action through their 
own trade unions are reinforced by sentiments which have their 
roots in social divisions, class feeling and personal experience. 

Attitudes must not, however, be confused with opinions. They 
contain more feeling and emotion and have not consciously 
taken form in thought and word. They arc more a constituent 
element of personality than opinions and lie nearer to the power¬ 
house from which action springs. But if feeling and sentiment 
arc held in reserve and the attitude is brought into consciousness 
with a view to expression in words, an opinion may result. 
Where, however, the emotional element remains strong and the 
rational processes involved in finding verbal expression are only 
weakly exercised, the result is that biased opinion to which the 
term prejudice is applied. No study of attitudes can proceed far 
without meeting the question of prejudice. Here the student 
will realize that he has not moved far from his major study, since 
attitudes are better reflected in prejudices than in opinions. 
Prejudices, in fact belong to a group of what may be called 
“attitudes of mind.” They are ever-present in relationships and 
must be reckoned with by those who are dealing in conversation 
and interview with their fellows. 

In short, therefore, if a personnel manager is to be in a position 
to forecast and to influence the possible lines of response to his 
activities, he must obtain a reasonably accurate knowledge of 
the attitudes of individuals or groups. He cannot do this with 
silccess except by experiencing the very factors which have 
shaped and coloured the outlook of those he wishes to under¬ 
stand. For this reason he will be able to do his job better if 
he has begun life as a worker, has mixed with fellow-employees, 
and has entered into all those relationships wherein their feelings 
and sentiments are expressed. Failing this direct contact, the 
alternative is the application to his problems, through the 
medium of a penetrating and analytical mind, of any gifts of 
understanding and sympathetic interpretation he may possess. 
Attitudes are subtly hidden products of human and social rela¬ 
tionships, to be unearthed only by those who delve deeply, and to 
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be recognized mainly when the quality and texture of that 
which is sought has been learned by practical experience. 
Though statistical procedures for obtaining points of view and 
opinions are available for the ascertainment of attitudes, their 
value as tools in the workshop of personnel management will be 
enhanced if supported by a penetrating understanding of human 
nature. 


RELATIONSHIFS WITHIN INDUSTRY 

Since attitudes are the emotional aspect of relationships, these 
relationships; whieh are more general and fundamental, must be 
studied and understood. Industry has three prevailing types— 

(а) Those existing within the worker group, which are the 
simplest and easiest to understand. They are eomprehensive and 
significant, reflecting the human and dynamic groupings of the 
workroom. 

(б) Those between the workers, on the one hand, and super¬ 
visory executives, such as foremen, managers and superinten¬ 
dents, on the other. 

(c) Those between the workers and that invisible authority 
called the “management.” The latter is expressed as a legal 
entity under the name of the company for which men say they 
“work.” To the workman on the floor of the shop it has neither 
form nor substance. He has come to call it a “system,” and to 
view it with feelings in which there is much bewilderment and a 
great deal of traditional hostility. Unless he can be helped to 
understand it, he can neither give it the loyalty and co-operation 
necessary to make authority effective, nor can his goodwill be 
won. 


RELATIONSHIFS AMONG WORKERS 

Something of the nature and quality of these relationships is 
expressed in the term “fellow-worker.” The phrase conveys 
the sense of a community of men whose ties are those of interests 
and sympathies. These bonds are strengthened by communica¬ 
tion and discussion and by a knowledge, where they exist, of 
common grievances. Out of this amalgam springs a conscious¬ 
ness of class and a collective attitude to work and authority. 
Thus the whole area of industrial relations becomes common 
ground to all united in this “fellowship.” 

Occupational Differences 

But the differences within the worker-group must clearly be 
recognized. They are as deeply rooted as the likenesses. A 
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worker who starts work along with his fellows at 7.80 a.m. or 
8 a.m. realizes easily that he and they are of the same class. 
But he has to confess to a difference when another group of 
workers arrive, perhaps, an hour later, often dressed better, 
going to clean occupations where they receive, as he imagines, 
higher pay. These divisions within the worker community 
cover a wide range, comprising such matters as capacity, 
training, occupation and calling. All may be workers, but some 
aim at a different class of occupation or achieve a higher skill 
and insist on due recognition of the differences. Grades of 
development lead to stratification and to dissimilarities which 
in some measure disturb the fellowship. Finally, some become 
the leaders of their fellows in thought and action, and give unity 
and direction to the worker-group. 

The most characteristic stratification is into skilled, semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled groups. The social psychology of this 
grouping is simple; it is based upon skill and training, custom 
and prestige. The skilled man has a wider range of capacity 
because he has a fuller training. For this reason he claims, 
and custom allows him, a greater prestige. This is often marked 
by the requirement that he shall have a “mate” or “labourer” 
to carry his tools and execute the unskilled parts of the job. 
If a critical intelligence were applied to this long-established 
custom, the result could be a more economical and systematic 
arrangement. But the craft trades continue to train competent 
craftsmen, and thus, in part, justify their attitudes on the 
matter of skill. 

Two factors are steadily altering the relations within this 
group, reducing the prestige of the skilled craftsman and 
increasing the relative proportions of the semi-skilled. These 
are the increasing use of machinery, leading to the breaking 
down of processes into simpler units, and the upward pressure 
of the unskilled and semi-skilled for recognition and commen¬ 
surate pay. Machines of today are so automatic that a so-called 
unskilled worker can quickly learn to manipulate them. With 
their help he turns out a much greater output at a fraction of 
the cost; the product may even be more finished and accurate 
than that which could be produced by a skilled craftsman at a 
reasonable price. These and other changes have restricted the 
work of the skilled men to taking care of the machines and 
keeping them in running order. 

The demand for commensurate pay is in part a revolt against 
the arbitrary division of skill between the craftsmen and the 
semi-skilled. A few generations ago, in England even as late 
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as 1914, the craftsman was an aristocrat in the world of labour, 
his position being marked by a time rate more than 40 per cent 
above that of the labourer. But the wage advances given during 
the war of 1914-18 reduced this margin to round about 25 per 
cent,^ which was not restored when wage rates in skilled trades 
dropped sharply after the war, since unskilled wages did not 
fall proportionately. By reason of the reduced demand for 
skilled workers and the diminished margin of remuneration, 
apprenticeship declined as a method of entering industry, and 
the balance between the skilled and unskilled has been signifi¬ 
cantly weighted against skill. When the outbreak of war in 
1989 led to an abnormal demand for skilled men, the position 
could be met only by the upgrading of many of the semi-skilled 
and some of the unskilled. The introduction of women after 
a short period of training and their placement in many instances 
on semi-skilled jobs, was followed by the concession of “the 
rate for the job,” a decision which further reduced the prestige 
of skill and apprenticeship. 

A similar position is found among clerks. Differences in grades 
of skill and training exist here, certain of the technical sections 
being highly trained. But the relative position of these grades 
is being modified. Machinery is tending to displace the male 
clerk and his salary rank is being reduced. Women can handle 
office machinery better than the majority of men, and at present 
are paid a lower salary rate. At the same time the relative 
financial status of worker and clerk has been altered by the 
proportionately greater advances in rates and earnings of the 
former. 

Social Groupings 

The structure of the worker-group deserves consideration 
from another angle. Far too often it is discussed solely as 
an industrial grouping and considered purely as an element in 
the organization of efficient production. In fact, it is always 
in part (and, in more compact communities, almost entirely), a 
social group, reflecting the relationships to be found in home, 
school and community, and either affording or denying oppor¬ 
tunities such as these give for social satisfaction. The directness 
of this reflection is of significance. When boys and girls who 
have been at the same school accept employment, they do not 
join a strange community, but extend the earlier primary 

^ For these percentages, see article "The Making of Craftamen," Th& Times, 
16th May, 1944. See also Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management, July— 
Aug., 1950, "An Economist Looks at Wages,” by F. R. Qillett. 
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relationships into a broader field. Adults who know each other 
in the life of the street and the neighbourhood bring with them 
into employment the associations established in this contact. 
Even though this preliminary friendship may be lacking, as it 
is where workers come from widely-separated districts or 
suburbs of a great city, social groupings of a spontaneous 
character arise within the workroom. A number of men or 
women whose first introduction one to the other springs from 
work done in common may voluntarily choose to sit at the 
same table in the canteen, and possibly to have a game of 
cards after the meal. Out of the habitual canteen meetings, the 
conversation and the recreation, may come a sense of com¬ 
munity and a cohesion that may equal that of the “primary” 
group. ^ 

The cohesion of the group depends on the strength of the 
sentiments which unite it. The powerful “primary” groups are 
held together by the master-sentiments of love, tenderness and 
social sympathy. Men, women and children are sheltered and 
helped in the family, the school and the neighbourhood. In 
the workroom, the sports club and canteen, they find and enjoy 
companionship. They take pride in being regarded as good 
members of their trade union or of the little social groups in 
which they are interested. The praise and approval of their 
fellows stimulate their sentiment of self-regard. This senti¬ 
ment is strengthened when they are recognized as individuals 
by those who hold positions of higher authority. The morale 
of a worker-group depends on due consideration of it as an 
association of men and women with social impulses and 
sentiments. 

The sense of belonging to a group community depends in part 
upon the quality of the attitudes which the workers display, and 
the ease with which these may be influenced by social and 
industrial situations. Worker groups, when handled by expert 
personnel management, tend to find their customary practices 
challenged by intelligence. Discussion and criticism play upon 
their attitudes and succeed in bringing about a readier tendency 
on their part to co-operate.^ The quality of the leadership 
which spontaneously arises within the group is another factor in 
promoting this adjustment. If the leaders can agree to a line of 
policy which achieves the industrial purpose of the group and 
gives satisfaction to the members, co-operation is obtained and 

^ Sbb Chapter II, p. 38, for deiinition of “primary” groups. 

* For an interesting study of attitudes in the process of modification, see 
T. N. Whitehead, The Induatrial Worker^ Chapter XXVII, especially pp. 247-68. 
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a high state of morale results. But if a thwarted ‘‘would-be^’ 
leader comes to the front, whose ambitions are beyond his 
capacity or personality, the attitude of the group may easily 
become one of opposition, and its morale be undermined. 

It would be a one-sided view to consider such a group without 
relation to the supervision and management. This reciprocal 
relationship affords an opportunity in the first place for industry 
to become manifest as a form of co-operation for the purpose 
of producing goods or rendering services, and, in the second 
place, for human associations within it to be put on a basis of 
mutual confidence. The relay test group’s experience in the 
Western Electric researches is worthy of study in this connexion. 
A more understanding type of supervision led to improved rela¬ 
tions between the management and this group which, as it 
talked about its activities and experiences, came to readjust 
its attitudes and sentiments. The operatives had learned to 
co-operate, that is, to extend their social grouping so as to 
bring in their supervisors, and found satisfaction in this social 
situation. 

On the other hand, it is possible for one social group to differ 
from another, even to the point of aversion. The division may 
be based on age, sex, marital hopes and conditions, religious or 
political views. The young person is not allowed to join the 
adult group, and even the juvenile group is itself divided into 
smaller groups on the basis of age. In a workroom containing 
a number of women, those in the marrying ages tend to form 
a group by themselves, marked out by their common interest 
in furnishing a home, and in particular by their desire to earn 
on piece work the highest amount of which they are capable. An 
instance where the attitude is one of aversion exists in the 
dislike evinced in some areas to married women accepting 
employment. In a small compact community the individual 
has a reasonably correct knowledge of private circumstances. 
Where, therefore, a married woman has children who must 
be cared for when she goes out to work, the arrangements 
she makes will be known and, if not socially satisfactory, will 
become the subject of marked disapproval. If, also, her husband 
is working, her actions may be characterized as selfish and 
inequitable, especially if at the time unemployment prevents 
many men from earning sufficient for a family income. The same 
attitude has prevailed among men in respect of overtime, those 
who seek it being subject to a mild disapproval. 

These considerations are a reminder on two points: firstly, 
that men and women carry with them into the workroom the 
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demand for human satisfaction obtained in ordinary life through 
social groupings; and, secondly, that knowledge of these groups 
is of importance. Few managers realize how much the smooth 
running of the workroom is facilitated by the knowledge the 
foreman or forewoman has of blood relationships, marriage 
affinities, friendly groupings and individual aversions. These 
matters become of significance in the composition of the 
working group, in the transfer of workers, and in questions 
of discipline. 

Trade Unions 

The most characteristic association within the worker-group 
is the trade union. It is a powerful group, both in its influence 
over the individual and in its social contribution. It speaks for 
its members when they wish it to do so. It affords them succour 
and support, both material and moral. Its financial benefits, 
where such attach to membership, and the action it takes in 
defence of the interests of its members, are material help of a 
practical kind. The moral support which it gives them involves 
an obligation to discipline them into eonformity to regulations 
and decisions and the observance of agreements entered into on 
their behalf. Even though the loyalty it can enforce is restricted 
in the nature of things to the interests of the workers, and despite 
diflieulties experienced in applying this discipline, the trade 
union is a factor for stability and social security and furnishes 
much of the social cement binding an industrial community like 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, it contains within itself many causes of division 
and weakness. It is built up around occupations, being broadly 
divisible into craft unions, professional unions and general 
unions, that is, unions consisting mainly of unskilled workers. 
Differences among crafts raise problems of demarcation which 
can become troublesome to industry and to the country. Though 
a definite procedure has been established to secure an equitable 
relationship between unions, these arrangements do not prevent 
petty difficulties arising. 

Beginning as insurgent bodies, trade unions in their early 
days fought with almost fanatical zeal for their members. But 
as they have become stabilized and have received a measure of 
industrial and political recognition, they have acquired a sense 
of their obligations and responsibilities. A large proportion of 
them have come to realize that unless industry is efficient and 
successful, the well-being of their members cannot be assured. 
This change of attitude from militant opposition has involved, 
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in the first place, a measure of co-operation with employers; 
secondly, the election of a different type of union leader; and, 
thirdly, an extension of executive personnel within the union, 
e.g. legal advisers and research investigators. 

Progress in this direction depends on the quality of the leaders 
available. In trade unions, as in all active groups, leaders are 
constantly under challenge. While the association is small and 
is fighting for its life, a militant and truculent leadership is a 
necessity. But as the association grows, and is accepted, it 
requires leaders capable of administering the affairs of the union 
and of negotiating agreements with employers. Men of calmer 
temper and less pugnacious disposition are elected for these 
purposes. With their increased responsibilities, including in 
many cases Parliamentary duties, they have dilliculty in meeting 
all the demands upon them, and, perforce, neglect face-to-face 
contact with their members. Their general interests, also, and 
the part they elect to play, e.g. during war, limit their aggressive 
support of their members. In consequence, the latter, fretted 
by the inaction of their leaders, arc likely to begin an insurgent 
movement within the ranks. 

Shop Stewards 

This has occurred in the two wars of recent history. The 
shop steward movement of 1914-18 was a matter of concern both 
to trade union leaders and to the nation. The position was, 
however, regularized in 1922 for the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades by the York Agreement.^ From that date, shop stewards, 
who by definition are representatives of trade unionists elected 
to represent a “shop,” have normally been regular agents of the 
trade unions. 

The recent war saw the recrudescence of two phenomena 
experienced in the earlier struggle. In the newer factories the 
moderate trade union leader in the workrooms was replaced 
by an agressive type who was politically minded. These latter 
were sometimes men with logical powers, capable of turning every 
point to advantage, quick to seize on weaknesses and to play 
up difficulties in administration with a view to buttressing 
arguments in favour of the broader control of industry 
embodied in Russian practice. The second phenomenon was the 
opposition of these stewards to organized trade unionism. They 
formed a “ginger” group in the more formal and conservative 
organization. They held meetings in spite of the regulations 

^ See Chapter IX, for a statement on the normal machinery for joint con¬ 
sultation, and pp. 412-13, for this agreement. 
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which the official machinery imposed, and showed a tendency to 
disrupt the arrangement for joint consultation. 

Some of this attitude was carried over into the post-war 
years, modified, however, by the gravity of the economic 
problems facing the country and the obvious need for national 
unity. Trade union leaders were able to re-assert their authority, 
while international developments led moderate shop stewards 
to gain the ascendancy over their more aggressive fellows. 
Notwithstanding these developments, trade union leaders 
found serious difficulties in fostering co-operation and in securing 
the strict observance of agreements especially where settlement 
of grievances was delayed and the existing machinery for 
conciliation proved unwieldy. The nationalization of industries 
raised new problems without solving any of the older ones. 
The fundamental difficulty is that of uniting such aggregations 
as these large trade unions in support of a common purpose and 
an agreed industrial policy. 

Shop Stewards and Industrial Relations 

The future place of shop stewards in industrial relations 
depends upon the extent to which the trade unions can regularize 
and control their activities, upon the quality of the shop stewards 
and, thirdly, upon the toleration and wisdom of the management. 
Trade unionism has recognized the place of shop stewards and 
the part they may play in the local workroom representation 
of their fellows. They can give greater directness to arguments 
with the management, because of their closer knowledge of 
conditions, and can secure the redress of grievances more quickly 
than can be done if circuitous methods of referring matters 
to headquarters obtain. 

A shop steward movement which brings disunity within the 
worker group can only be justified in doing so to the extent 
that reform is called for. Nevertheless, unless it is to depart 
from democratic methods, it must educate the larger group in 
its own direction or, if it fails to do so, accept the rule of the 
majority. No one can forecast the future with any approach 
to accuracy, but the demand of some of the more radical shop 
stewards for the control of industry runs contrary to the views 
and instincts of the majority of British trade unionists. The 
latter are conscious that they are not qualified for such greater 
responsibilities, and are satisfied to leave them with men who 
can discharge them efficiently. 

At the same time it is important that management should face 
this threat of a more radical shop steward movement. This 
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tide of democratic feeling cannot, in imitation of King Canute, 
be ordered back from the beaches of industry, but it can be used 
to great effect if the skill and loyalty of the employed staff are, 
by shrewd and understanding action, harnessed to the technical 
training of the managers. 

Trade Unions and Co-operation 

Trade unionism lends itself to co-operation. It is an instru¬ 
ment for either construction or obstruction. If partial or com¬ 
plete conflict with management exists, it will be diverted from 
co-operation to obstruction. All the forces within trade unionism 
which are opposed to co-operation are thereby strengthened. 
Conflict thrives upon opposition just as “appetite comes from 
eating.’* The first step in such circumstances is to call off “the 
dogs of war.” A wise and far-sighted management which 
recognizes the value of mutual agreement thereby releases a 
great force. The co-operative impulse is as fundamental in 
human nature as the impulse to fight for a common purpose. 

But mutual agreement is not obtained without conditions. 
The most important of these is the full recognition of trade 
unionism. This claim is justified on grounds of general social 
policy. The voluntary organization of a group whose purposes 
are lawful is a right of free citizens. The purposes of trade 
unionism are lawful and its organization, even though restricted, 
is nevertheless rccf)gnizcd and buttressed by law. Further, the 
right to form an association is paralleled by a similar right on 
the part of employers. Recognition is, psychologically, even 
more important, for it is an invitation to conference and 
discussion where grievances may be submitted to the tribunal 
of reason and common sense. Finally, it will in the long run 
tend to the strengthening of order and authority within industry. 
Compared with management, trade unionism has less estab¬ 
lished power and weight. Little but good can come from 
strengthening the influence of responsible and trusted worker 
leaders. 

Nevertheless, opposition to a policy of co-operation exists 
among the workers, important minorities having accepted a 
philosophy of conflict. Even those who are not settled in this 
point of view cannot be helped towards an attitude of co¬ 
operation without the facts and experiences which would 
influence them. These must be furnished by the employers and 
put across by the union leaders. It would be too much to expect 
that every one of these leaders is equal to such a difficult task 
of persuasion and education. The problem of the quality of 
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leadership, therefore, intrudes again. Further, there are indi¬ 
vidual employers and managers whose working philosophy leads 
them to oppose co-operation, and who regard collaboration as 
undesirable, not so much in itself, but because of the nature 
of trade unions. Such men may be jealous of their own prestige, 
powers and prerogatives; they may be convinced that trade 
unions care little about efficiency or, if they do, are not capable 
of making any contribution thereto. But the most important 
reason is that action on this matter is, in the case of many 
employers, decided by expediency rather than guided by 
principle, with the result that progress towards better industrial 
relations moves slowly. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WORKERS AND HIGHER GRADES 
The Foreman 

The relations of the foreman to the workers must be studied 
in light of the scope of his technical and supervisory responsi¬ 
bilities. As British industry is organized, there is no standard 
description of his job. Much depends on the nature of the 
industry, the size of the establishment and the extent to which it 
is managed scientifically. In many works the foreman is in 
reality the manager, reporting, as he does, to a director or 
general manager and carrying out a wide range of activities 
ancillary to production. In a larger establishment where organi¬ 
zation is systematic, the foreman may report directly to a 
manager or perhaps through a functional production assistant 
and may have junior foremen and chargehands to assist him. 
In this case the activities ancillary to production will have been 
passed to others. For instance, where wage rates are settled by 
national agreement, these are often taken care of by the per¬ 
sonnel manager; bonuses or piece rates may call for the time- 
study investigator; planning of work will be vested in a special 
function, while the records necessary for effieiency will be 
centralized to a large extent in a central office. What remains is 
a job of control^ into which knowledge of the purposes of the 
organization and a true sense of leadership enter. The main 
items in this job are as follows— 

1. Getting the greatest amount of production of good quality 
along lines laid down in established practice or specifically set 
by the appropriate functional section. 

^ For a picture of a foreman’s responsibilities where scientific management is 
less developed, see Davis, Intrvduciiun to Fortmanship^ pp. 11-14; also F. J. Bums 
Morton, Tht New Foremanship, p. 67, especially 2^he Foreman, N.I.I.P., Staples 
Press, 1951. 
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2, Understanding the factors which increase or decrease cost 
or alter quantity or quality. This implies an understanding of 
management and an acceptance of his responsibility for securing 
the co-operation of his workers. 

8, To this end, he must understand them, then interpret them 
to the management, dealing with their spirit and attitude and 
conveying their ideas. 

4. Allocating workers to their jobs, supervising them, teaching 
and encouraging them and seeing that all necessary arrange¬ 
ments are made for them to work effectively. 

5. Keeping technical management informed of any difficulties 
that arise, seeking their help in overcoming them. 

6. Aiming to prevent accidents and looking generally to the 
safety and well-being of employees. 

7. Administering discipline in accordance with the spirit and 
policy of his company, settling differences and grievances, com¬ 
mending good work and remedying the causes of bad work, 
inefficiency and waste. 

His own attitude and that of the workers towards him are 
affected by several significant facts— 

(а) He has, in most cases, risen from the ranks. In one sense, 
this is an advantage. He knows much about the workers’ jobs, 
and is better able to appreciate their sentiments, susceptibilities 
and prejudices than any other supervisory executive. But, 
speaking broadly, he has not been trained either to reflect upon 
what he knows or to report the facts of a human situation. His 
appointment as a foreman has called for many qualities not 
required in the job which he did on the bench, but, except in 
some instances in the capacity of a charge-hand, he has had very 
little training for its wider demands. No other executive in busi¬ 
ness undertakes such a measure of increased responsibilities at 
any stage without being tested in subordinate posts of authority, 
or without a measure of indirect training. 

(б) Having been made a member of the management, he acts, 
or is advised to act, as if he were deliberately cut off from the 
workers. He would probably prefer to remain friendly with them, 
but this natural attitude he flnds condemned as “bad for dis¬ 
cipline.” There is an “official” type of discipline which is in part 
the reflection of the office of authority held. This idea is respon¬ 
sible for the foreman of a small gang standing by while the men 
work. If he were to be their leading workman, setting the 
quality and pace of the work, instructing the men and by example 
showing them, if necessary, what to do, his social relationships 
with the workers would be improved and his authority remain 
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unimpaired. If any argument from experience were needed in 
support of this view, it is to be found in the practice in workshops 
of a foreman being addressed by his Christian name. If this act 
of familiarity does not destroy discipline, then leadership in 
work and action would not do so. 

(c) But though one of the company’s executives, he is equally 
separated from the higher management. He has to take the 
“kick” when anything goes wrong, and then finds himself 
thrown back upon a defence of his workers. This double loyalty 
makes a considerable demand upon him. 

Despite these obstacles to a happy relationship with his 
workers, a foreman can succeed if he will treat them as men 
like himself, and will observe certain maxims. 

(i) Carry out strictly the company’s policy. Failure to do so 
will lead to appeals from the worker which the higher manage¬ 
ment will find itself compelled to support. The result will be 
damaging to his prestige and influence. 

(ii) Agree with his fellow-foremen in policy and sentiment. 
Workers soon discover any rivalry or antipathy, and learn to 
play off one foreman against another. 

(iii) Avoid favouritism or partisanship. The workroom repeats 
many of the dislikes and animosities of the outside world, and 
the foreman is one of the justices of the peace. 

(iv) Be tactful in either receiving suggestions or hearing 
complaints. Let the foreman put himself in the place of the 
workers, and sympathy following on imagination will guide to 
right action. 

(v) Regard himself as a means of communication between 
the workers and the management, not in the sense of a channel 
of grievances, but as an interpreter of the feelings of the work¬ 
room on the one hand, and, on the other, of the aims and 
standards of the management. This naturally implies that he 
has learned how to obtain a balanced view of the human senti¬ 
ments necessary for co-operation^ with him, and has also been 
adequately informed of the company’s policies.^ 

Managers and Leaders 

Care must be taken not to confuse management with leader¬ 
ship. This common failure to discriminate between these 
two terms results from the use of abstract nouns. The function 
of a manager is not management but managing. Management 
is the “set-up,” the organized institution which results when 

^ Se^b Roethlisberger, Manaffpjnpnf and Morale, pp. 41-3. 

• For methods, see Chapter XVII, pp. 364-6. 
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the manager has played his part in managing his works. Simi¬ 
larly, the activity of a leader is that of leading; leadership 
is an abstract conception. Management, too, is abstract and 
formal. Its instruments are orders, regulations, charts and 
diagrams. It is an intellectual function, logical and systematic 
in nature. The minds which reach the highest administra¬ 
tive posts, where organized management is their chief concern, 
are those which are analytical in quality, give weight mainly 
to objective facts, and think in terms of causation. The mind 
of a leader is of a different order and gives weight to other 
qualities. He recognizes the dynamic power of the emotions 
and sentiments, gives the weight of facts to human opinions 
and desires, and can think in terms of probability, i.e. of the 
human reactions that are likely to follow upon his decisions and 
actions. 

Experience and analysis have shown that leaders fall into one of 
three types, distinguished by the basis upon which they depend, 
whether it be position, personality or function. These may be 
called the institutional, personality and functional types.^ 

The institutional type is long established and, outside of 
industry, is exemplified in the Church and the armed forces. 
These are leaders by reason of their position rather than because 
of qualities within themselves. The village priest is able to 
exercise a considerable influence upon conduct and social 
action because he is the vicar or rector. In the army each rank 
has its own peculiar weight which varies, as in the case of the 
Church dignitary, with the title of the officer and the prestige 
attaching to different ranks. The attitude of most men to a 
person in such a position is one of respect. For this reason 
authority is more easily asserted and the right to order and 
control more quickly acknowledged. The institution carries a 
degree of weight and prestige. This type of leader does not exist 
to any considerable degree in industry. Its chief representative 
is the foreman who, through his position, has the right and the 
responsibility to show the line of action in any given set of 
circumstances. Because of his rank, men and women accus¬ 
tomed to industrial practices and discipline will look to him 
and, in ordinary circumstances, will follow him. Other execu¬ 
tives, even though they have more importance in the organiza¬ 
tion, have less significance in leading. For this there are several 
reasons— 

^ CompaTB relevant discUBsions in F. C. Bartlett, Psychology and the Soldier^ 
M. P. Follett, Dj^namic Administration^ and J. A. C. Brown, iSocioZ Psychology of 
Industry. 
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(i) They are often not known as persons, nor do they carry 
an indication of their rank. Industry is careless of titles and 
opposed to symbols of authority. 

(ii) Their qualifications are not evident. In primitive times 
the best man was the leader. What grounds has the manager for 
being regarded by the employees as the best man ? Seldom is he 
the most skilled craftsman, able to do a better job than the best 
worker. Even though in his younger days he was one, he can no 
longer play the part of “leading hand”; his job is different. 
His men have little capacity for gauging his skill and little 
opportunity in any way significant for them of measuring his 
competence to act as their leader. Only if he achieves a result 
they can measure will they be able to “feel in their bones” the 
rightness of his position as their manager. 

(iii) He is seldom socially integrated into the group to which 
they belong. He has often been differently educated; perhaps 
he was born in a different social class. It may be that he does 
not understand the sentiments and views of workers. A group 
of workers do not need to be told when their manager does not 
“belong”; every word and deed betrays his attitude in this 
event. 

The personality type is more commonly found in the Domi¬ 
nions and in U.S.A. He is “a regular fellow,” a man whose 
strength is in himself. The innate basis of this power is usually 
a combination of symy)alhy and individuality. His sympathy 
enables him to understand the state of mind of his people; he 
senses intuitively what they want and how they will react to 
his proposals and desires. He gets his way because he does not 
set out to oppose them, but rather to get the fullest measure 
of agreement from them. He seeks to influence their actions 
by implanting his suggestions acceptably, and by avoiding those 
which challenge opposition. But his sympathetic nature is not 
lost in a welter of sentiment; his individuality saves him. This 
quality gives him self-reliance, from which issues faith in himself, 
readiness to make suggestions and to stand by them. The 
combination of sympathy and individuality is a fruitful one; it 
produces clear-cut and definite ideas, attracts men and wins 
their co-operation. When certain personal qualities character¬ 
istic of this type are added, such as tenacity, steadiness of 
moral purpose, calmness of judgment, tactfulness bom of 
sympathy, the power of initiative arising from his individuality, 
the result is what would seem to be an ideal type for industry. 

Yet industry needs at times an administrator rather than a 
personality, especially when the issue is not a matter of group 
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action so much as that of reaching a sound decision. The indus¬ 
trial leader, like the general of a modern army, is not to be 
found in the front of battle as of old, but in the headquarters, 
where all the facts and factors affecting the situation are kept 
under review. His leadership is functional in nature, having 
that quality to contribute which the possession of expert know¬ 
ledge makes available. By furnishing figures and facts he helps 
all concerned to decide what action shall be taken. When these 
are accepted by the group to which they are furnished, he 
becomes the man whom the group “follows.” More broadly, 
however, the functional leader is the chief executive who aims 
to get all expert contributions given their due weight, and to 
formulate a decision based thereon. Thus a company chairman, 
seeking to draft a post-war marketing policy, may bring together 
the costing, purchasing, and personnel experts, with a view to 
reaching a decision based upon the several sets of facts presented 
to him and expressing the ultimate view of the group. On this 
interpretation the functional leader “is creating a partnership in 
... a joint responsibility.”^ In other words, he is establishing 
co-operation or creating a team spirit. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WORKERS AND IMPERSONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

On the other hand, impersonal management produces an 
opposite reaction: it is mistrusted and feared. It is a mystery 
to many a worker, a distant group known to him and his fellows 
under the collective indefinite term, “the higher-ups,” or the 
impersonal, distant pronoun “they.” He knows the weight and 
authority which are attached to its proclamations, but realizes 
that when it speaks it does so mainly because the personal 
agents with whom he has living contact have exhausted their 
powers. Towards the latter he can have feelings of respect 
and sentiments, even of loyalty, but the former is cold, with 
an air of unreality. A board of directors means nothing to an 
average workman unless he has seen them as individuals on the 
workroom floor, or in conference, and knows that in their 
individual capacity they perform specific functions. This 
unreality due to distance is a danger in industry, as it has 
proved to be in the history of political Government. 

Further, this impersonality leads the workers to think of the 
company as being opposed to their aspirations, feelings and 
interests. They may know it, for instance, as the entity which 

* Mary P. Follptt, Dynamir AdminijitrutiDu, j). 2y0. See Chaptorb XII and XIII 
for Mias Follott’s arji^nipnt. 
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opposed a wage advance or effected a wage reduction. At 
another time, perhaps, it dismissed a number of employees 
without anyone appearing to consider what this action meant 
to the men and women concerned. The position becomes worse 
when a management in an industry where wages are governed 
by national agreements, deems itself unable to make any local 
or exceptional adjustment because it is a signatory to the 
agreement. The management may be right both in principle 
and in detail, but such action only intensifies the dislike of the 
workers to what in such circumstances they can only call a 
“system.” They respond to opposition by similar activity 
which has no more justification. For instance, they may render 
efficiency (as defined in a succeeding paragraph) more difficult 
to achieve by such practices as withholding information of 
better methods or by restricting output below the rate which 
a good workman could achieve without strain. Ultimately, they 
may strike, or refuse to work, taking such action in a manner 
and temper quite different from that in which a dispute with an 
individual would be conducted. 

Authority 

The main relationship implied in impersonal management is 
that of authority. This is formally expressed by the two comple¬ 
mentary tendencies to assert and to comply. Neither of these 
is found without the other, y’^et neither of them is absolute. In 
industry there is no official caste of order-givers. The majority 
of men are followers, but even among the latter there are to 
be found men who are sometimes leaders in another capacity. 
The workman at one moment accepting orders from a foreman 
may soon afterwards appear in the managing director’s office 
on behalf of his fellows to whom, after the interview, he may 
tender advice or instruction. He has an authority which can 
neither be denied nor violated with impunity. Alongside the 
formal authority of the management over the workers runs this 
informal authority which cannot be separated from the govern¬ 
ment of the business. If it is opposed, or even neglected, it can 
manifest itself in opposition and strikes, whereas steps in the 
direction of consultation have been proved in practice to 
strengthen higher authority. 

In industry authority moves up and down a line of control, 
those above giving orders to those below and the latter obeying 
those who have the right to order. But if we substitute a 
pyramid so as to bring into the picture the area and the persons 
under control, horizontal lines become manifest showing that 
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authority passes over into co-operation. The director controls 
the superintendents and managers, but they function in the 
business through collaboration. A factory in which the managers 
are not working as a team is not under control. So, also, each 
manager directs his foremen, but unless they co-operate with 
him among themselves, the department or shop will be inefficient. 
The foreman is in charge of workers whose co-operation is an in¬ 
dispensable aid to production. Because of this inseparable element 
of co-operation, the attitude of the workers is of much significance. 

Speaking broadly, workers display no animosity towards 
authority. They are aware of the necessity for order and for 
regulations, and realize that only through prescribed rules 
can order be secured. The more far-sighted among them, 
however, point out that the unqualified acceptance of orders 
is unnatural to men and women with ideas of their own. 
They argue that their direct experience enables them to 
contribute towards the efficient working of the business. 
Their contribution may not be large in detail, but the sum 
total of it is considerable. If it is not used, the business will 
be the poorer.^ Men who are refused this opportunity of 
shaping the ordering of their work will not do that work 
so well. Management in such circumstances, deprived both 
of stimulation and of criticism, can become wooden and 
uninspiring. Intelligent employees are rendered unhappy and, 
some of them, rebellious, while the less intelligent become 
dull and apathetic. Wise management seeks collaboration. 

Though willing to accept authority, workers claim the right 
of appeal against its unjust use. In enforcing authority it is 
easy to neglect many factors of the human situation. Rules may 
justify penalties for indiscipline, but there are sometimes miti¬ 
gating circumstances which, if known, would alter the decision. 
The authoritarian assumes that reason and logic govern the 
conduct of working men in the same way that they direct 
his own thinking. But ordinary men think emotionally, and 
are governed by their deeply-rooted sentiments and attitudes. 
In such cases, authority will at least seem, and at times may 
well be, unjust. Workers are aware of this situation with a 
prescience foreign to many executives, and see no way out of 
such a dilemma except by an appeal. If this opportunity is 
granted, they will, in most instances, accept the verdict. 

' “The managing ability of all BmplDyees is a great untapped source of social 
wealth. For, baaBd upon order-giving (italics the author’s), our organizing so far 
has been planned to do without, and to suppress the managing possibilities which 
lie in smaU degree in each of large numbers of men.” Henry S. Dennison, quoted 
by Miss Follett in Dynamic Administration, p. 228. 
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Discipline 

The authority of impersonal management takes form in a 
body of regulations and in a system of discipline. In its original 
meaning, discipline is the attitude of the disciple or learner to 
the master or teacher, and has both an inner and an outer 
movement. On the inward side, it implies a readiness to learn 
and obey. On the outward side it involves orders and regulations 
which control activities and guide them towards accepted ends. 
Considered from the practical conditions of the workroom, six 
points of significance emerge— 

1. Discipline is essential. Where manifold activities are 
performed by hundreds of individuals, control and regulation 
arc necessary; the alternative is chaos. There is in human 
mentality ^an aversion from disorder and a readiness to accept 
control that is not contrary to natural justice. The strict 
manager or foreman is not disliked if he is just, and if order 
results from his strictness. On the other hand, any workroom 
may contain a small and, perhaps, influential minority to whom 
reasonable conformity to regulations is distasteful. In their 
case it is essential to demonstrate to them that restraint and 
punishment are constituent elements of discijdinary power. 

2. To be effective, it must be certain and continuous. Disci¬ 
pline is an enduring relation. Men are continuously under 
discipline in any organized job. Alternations of slackness and 
harshness are, on the very fare of things, absurd. Slackness 
spells ineftieiency while capricious control heightens the sense 
of injustice which slackness engenders. 

3. The action or conduct which is prescribed must be capable 
of being specified or defined in rules. In most business concerns 
regulations arc issued, stating what is to be done in given 
circumstances. This idea is applied to the direction of the 
activity and conduct of employees by the drafting of rules. An 
impersonal management will give to this task the same 
scrupulous care which it gives to its instructions. 

4. Discipline is a unifying factor. It works towards the 
ultimate goal of cflicicncy, and every part must function in 
unison with others. To bring this about, control must proceed 
from one central authority, otherwise there will be conflict of 
purposes and methods. 

5. Reaction to discipline is a matter of character in the 
individual and morale in the group. The well-adjusted worker 
is self-disciplincd while at the same time amenable to social 
direction. Within the group, discipline is easy if the relations 
between members are soundly based, and if the workers severally 
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realize their part in the functioning of the group and the achieve¬ 
ment of its purposes. In that event it becomes possible to 
establish a type of discipline based upon the work situation 
and the demands it makes upon those engaged therein. The 
unification of the group and the consciousness of a common 
purpose promote morale in the sense of conduct controlled by 
intelligence.^ 

6. Discipline is a matter for which collective responsibility 
is possible. Its power is based upon an inner recognition of its 
justice; the support of public opinion quickens the sense of 
justice and makes enforcement easier. These are the axioms 
which justify the attempt to produce disciplinary control from 
within the ranks of the workers.^ 

The workers’ attitude on the matter of discipline is the same 
as that on authority. They recognize its necessity, but the 
development towards political and industrial democracy has 
led them to ask for two things: the right to a voice in the 
formulation and administration of the laws or regulations which 
they are required to obey, and the right of appeal against any 
penalty or action which seems unjust. 

Loyalty 

In some industrial circles, the question of the loyalty of 
workers to the firm and the management is much discussed. 
What is the workers’ attitude on this point? If we are to 
understand the reply we must consider what loyalty implies. 
It is an attitude towards some object or purpose, and is based 
on the sentiments of admiration and respect. 

Loyalty may be directed towards an individual, but even in 
this event the person is regarded as a symbol. More usually, 
loyalty means an attachment to the traditions, interests or 
purposes of some organization, such as a church, party, team 
or firm. 

The loyalty of the workers is towards their own class, repre¬ 
sented by such an organization as trade unionism. This is a 
basic fact in industrial relations which should be recognized 
clearly and dispassionately. Trade union leaders speak of 
workers being “organized,” a term implying the idea of being 
brought together into a group where their own interests are the 
main social cement. The primary loyalty of the workers is 
towards that institution whose objects arc nearest to their own 
interests and sentiments. 

^ For this definition of morale, bbo F. C. Bartlott, Psychology and the Soldier, 
p. 152. 

* For instances, see “Disciplinary CommitteBS,” Chapter IX, pp. 1B5-92. 
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What, then, of their loyalty towards the company which 
employs them? The possibilities of loyalty depend upon the 
extent to which basic conditions are met. The first of these 
is the arousing of the sentiment of, respect, the second the 
establishment in some degree of a common interest or purpose. 
Respect cannot be commanded: it must be won by patient 
collaboration in the attainment of mutually-accepted aims. 
Both workers and management have one predominant common 
interest, provided that its right formulation can be found and 
the appropriate conditions created. 

Many industrialists are sensitive to the criticism of workers, 
which they cite as proof of disloyalty. Criticism is, however, 
almost a necessary quality of loyalty, being an exhibition of 
genuine concern as much as of opposition. Intelligent loyalty 
cannot exist if either despotic power has crushed the individual 
judgment which inspires criticism, or if natural servility, lack of 
intelligence or absence of originality have atrophied the readi¬ 
ness to criticize. In any group there must always be differences 
of opinion. Constructive criticism is a natural development 
from these differences. The degree of emphasis in criticism will 
depend upon the strength of the critic’s sentiments, or the 
balance of his instincts of assertion and submission. A worker 
with strong feelings will criticize sharply. A man of the sub¬ 
missive type may allow his superior to adopt a policy which he 
feels to be wrong, and in this respect will not be truly loyal. 
Constructive criticism is different in quality from malicious 
opposition, or any attitude not inspired by a desire to serve 
the common good. Whether critieism is loyal depends upon 
three things: (1) the spirit in which it is tendered; (2) the 
degree to which it is thougVitless, or, on the contrary, reveals 
the intelligent exercise of judgment; and (3) whether it springs 
from selfish considerations or a desire to advance the interests 
of others. It is in light of these considerations that the criticism of 
trade union representatives should be weighed. At times some 
of them may possibly be both dishonest and disloyal, but neither 
of the terms is applicable to intelligent critieism advanced in the 
interests of their fellow-workers or of the business as a whole. 

Efficiency 

Finally, impersonal management tends to be thought of in 
terms of efticieney, a word which has gradually come into better 
standing with the workers. When analysed, efficiency proves 
to be a synonym for skilful and wise management. It contains 
an element of scientific measurement, and of the scientific 
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linking of cause and effect, and is usually expressed in terms 
of a measured standard. Failure to achieve the standard is 
subject to scrutiny with a view to finding where the cause 
lies and to remedying the position in the future. To those who 
achieve high efficiencies, whether executives or workers, the result 
is satisfying. The workers’ attitude on this point is twofold— 

1. They acknowledge the necessity for efficiency in the sense 
defined above. They recognize that an inefficient establish¬ 
ment cannot survive in a competitive world. Some of them 
would claim that it has no right to survive, since it does so 
partly because assisted by lower rates of wages or poorer con¬ 
ditions than are justified by regard for human needs. 

2. They object to the limited connotation of the term in the 
argument that the company exists to make profits and, therefore, 
must consider efficiency first. The argument begins on the 
economic plane but ends on the administrative. If the board 
of directors are concerned with profits, managers and fore¬ 
men act and speak of efficiency as their chief concern. But 
efficiency, as the workroom knows it, is not directly nor causally 
related to profits. It, therefore, tends to become a standard 
in itself, measured in terms of cost or amount of production, 
and eventually the measures themselves assume shape as ends. 

To this the workers raise the objection that efficiency should 
call for consideration of human costs and human well-being. 
Their attitude is that satisfaction and contentment are essential 
factors in the end-result, and that the technical means employed 
to attain efficiency must be judged by their effects on the 
individual. Immediate decreases in costs or increases in output 
are not adequate standards. A lengthening of the working week 
may increase output and reduce costs in certain circumstances, 
but it will not universally do so, and beyond a certain limit will 
produce fatigue and strain. On the other hand, an increase 
in wage-rates or the devising of an output bonus, may immedi¬ 
ately increase overhead costs, but by giving a proper measure 
of recognition to the group concerned may in the long run 
increase efficiency. 

The ultimate measure of effieiency is one which includes the 
satisfaction of the worker and a consequent increase in his 
loyalty and co-operation. 


CONCLUSION 

This survey has revealed how complicated are the relationships 
which exist within the working group. Industry is a part of 
the life of society, reflecting in some degree the ways in which 
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men and women stand to each other outside its walls, but 
characterized within by its own forms of organization. Its 
grouping is complex in nature, grades of authority being crossed 
bv strata of social collaboration. From the standpoint of control 
and of business organization the workers may appear as one 
large uniform mass. In reality they are differentiated into classes 
based on certain qualifications which, in turn, form the basis 
for subdivision into smaller groups or associations. Each is 
separated from the other by its character, but is held together 
within itself and bound into a unity with other similar groups 
by social affinities, common interests and aversions, and a more 
or less generally adopted social purpose. Considered as a unity 
the worker-group is distinct from authority groups such as those 
of foremen and superintendents or managers. Its bonds are 
social, arising out of the nature of man and of his psychological 
needs of companionship, friendship and mutual support. The 
authority groups are instances of organized relationships. 

These organized relationships are both personal and imper¬ 
sonal. They are personal so far as control is by face-to-face 
association; they become impersonal when orders and regula¬ 
tions are the main lines of communication and control. Personal 
relationships obtain their strength and power from such qualities 
of personality as its mobility, resilience and capacity to feel 
and respond to human values, experience human sentiments, 
and act on social principles. Impersonal relationships are kept 
effective through the medium of policies. These by nature are 
stable and, if the result of their application is to be satisfactory, 
must be equitable and in other respects consonant with human 
nature. 

These relationships have been examined in some detail. The 
main attitude of those who exercise impersonal control is one 
of authority. This is often regarded as the power to issue orders 
and regulations and to enforce discipline. With this claim goes 
the assertion that there is a sphere of authority central to the 
whole structure and working of business, to which the name 
“managerial rights ” is given; that only if these are scrupulously 
observed can efficiency be maintained, and that criticism of 
what is done by those in authority is disloyalty, and is opposed 
to efficiency. 

There is much in these points of view, but they are only a part 
of the truth. Analysis has revealed how it is possible to share 
authority with a view to the development of human personality 
and the increase of efficiency. Authority is one side of a relation¬ 
ship; the other side is that of compliance. But compliance, 
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if absolute, produces results on both the technical and human 
side, which are definitely poorer than are achieved when it is 
stren^hened by co-operation. Authority, if wisely exercised, 
passes into collaboration; discipline becomes a joint responsi- 
bility for the establishment of morale, and the problem of the 
man in authority becomes that of achieving efficiency in both 
the human and the technical sense. To this end he will need 
to take the workers into his confidence, and to obtain the 
contribution they can make to the management of the 
business. 

So that he'may act wisely in this endeavour, it is desirable 
that he should have greater knowledge of the workers in their 
relationships and their attitudes. Consideration must now be 
given to forces which operate in the sphere of industrial relations. 
Industry makes little provision for obtaining this knowledge in 
any systematic and scientific way. It looks, with a measure of 
success, to its foremen and to personnel workers, but the best of 
these have no tested instruments for recording accurate impres¬ 
sions. Through collective discussion in council and committee 
the workers are revealing themselves to those who will listen and 
understand. But collective views and complaints are different in 
nature and quality from those of individuals, and in this latter 
realm lie many of the grievances and troubles which disturb 
collaboration. If action based on knowledge is to be taken, these 
collective views must be recorded through research in a scientific 
way.^ 

* For definite proposals on research of this kind, see First Report of Joint 
Committee on Hwnan ReLalions, Her Mujeaty’a ytationory Office, 1D54. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Industrial relations are aspects of human behaviour. The 
basic fact on which they rest is that the activity of groups and 
individuals tends to fall into patterns. When these become 
established the ensuing situation as between any two individuals 
or groups is a relationship. Life and conduct consist of patterns 
of behaviour built from childhood into a structure of habits and 
customs. These are modified, corrected and maintained by the 
constant associations inherent in the primary groups,^ the family, 
the school and the community. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEFINED 

Industrial relations, however, have a different quality and go 
beyond those of family and home. The primary groups are 
extended into others more complex in their action. The activities 
of the workroom are arranged with more system and are con¬ 
trolled with less fellow-feeling. The purposes behind them are 
not so apparent and arc more discussed, criticized and con¬ 
demned. Industrial relationships are new, rough and unsure in 
contrast to tliose of family and home. These have been so 
regulated by good feeling, custom and tradition as to become 
stable and conservative. Time and opportunity have been 
allowed for right and acceptable courses of conduct to be tested 
and accepted, recognized as “good form” and available as 
precedents or standards in hours of question or times of crisis. 

Few patterns, similar in quality or equally valid are at hand 
to help managers and workers in their association and conduct, 
while any that have been tentatively established may be brushed 
aside in the heat of contact. Situations may arise at any moment 
in the work-room for w^hich there are no known precedents, no 
established code of practice nor even a policy to function as 
the equivalent of a “rule of manners.” The “done thing,” a 
weighty and significant social device for securing agreed action, 
has little influence here. Decisions taken in these circumstances 
may well be such as would be difficult to defend. A breach of 
industrial relations is, often, in essence, a display of bad manners 
on the part of one or other of the groups concerned. But the 

^ See Chapter 11, pp. 38-9. 
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problem has deeper roots. Analysis of industrial purposes has 
shown how divergent are the attitudes, interests and aims of 
managements and workers respectively. These differences, if 
arising in static situations, might be solved with good will by an 
agreement equivalent to a tradition or a code of industrial 
custom. The grievance procedure in the engineering industry^ is 
an illustration, though imperfect, of such a solution. But few 
such situations are static. They result from the complex of forces 
which are continually operating in the work-room. The arrange¬ 
ments which constitute organization as a dynamic factor and 
through which practice is fitted to purpose, affect persons, their 
status, standards and needs. Each new situation created thereby 
is a difficulty for which a solution is necessary, even at once or 
with little opportunity for thought or reflection. Guidance from 
policy may not be available because no policy has been worked 
out. Tradition, with its power to restrain unconventional action, 
may not exist, while principle has little weight in industry which 
is, as yet, an uncharted sea of human relationships, open to 
storms and even greater disasters. 

In these circumstances, the possibilities of an unwise decision 
are many but, broadly speaking, fall under three heads. First, 
the line of action suggested may be open to criticism on grounds 
of principle or policy or may be judged to be unhelpful to the 
purposes of the business, rightly considered. Secondly, the 
nature of the action pro])oscd and the way in which it is 
announced and set going may be unsatisfactory in its direct 
effects upon the persons concerned. Thirdly, the feeling-situa¬ 
tion which results may be unhappy and unco-operative, since 
what may be no more than a plan of action has dislurbed the 
relations of the employees in the factory. 

To give reality to this picture of complex situations it will 
suffice to list a few problems that are far from uncommon—a 
suggestion of overtime to meet unfilled orders; a change in 
specifications leading to a delay in production ; the introduction 
of a new product or process ; or a proposal to set up an incentive 
scheme as a means of getting greater productivity. For none of 
these is there any widely understood or generally accepted 
procedure in industry. The parties concerned, managements and 
workers alike, bring different attitudes, sentiments and values to 
the situation. A decision on any one of these problems will be 
right only if it integrates the aims of the business with human 
nature and behaviour. 

Consider for a moment the situation in which unfilled orders 
^ For this, see Chapter XX, pp. 412-13. 
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may seem to call for overtime. Here is a management decision 
where the action proposed affects the habits and the domestic 
arrangements of workers. To solve the problem, executives must 
combine clear analysis with social wisdom. The essential point 
revealed by analysis is the need for further output to meet 
commercial demand and to retain the good will of customers. 
Wisdom consists in recognizing that overtime working may be 
but one alternative, a procedure only, not a principle to be 
maintained. It can be weighed against any other method of 
getting the desired result and may be discussed without any 
infringement of so-called “management rights.” Leadership, the 
true manifestation of management prerogatives, would call for 
argument on the basis of the facts of the situation. Resistance 
will, to some degree, defer the attainment of the increased 
production desired. Sound business procedure, therefore, 
must demand the consideration of all possible alternatives. 
Equally wise is it, since two groups are concerned, to look at the 
situation through the eyes of the other party. To the workers, 
overtime is never as convenient as ordinary working and may 
not seem to be warranted in the circumstances. If their co¬ 
operation is to be won, these criticisms must be met and these 
views respected. Announcement of a decision without conference 
and consultation would imply that their feelings and judgments 
are of little account. 

This sketch is sufllcient to show how easily misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction may arise in handling industrial situations. 
If we are to find the roots of these bedevilling factors, we must 
survey existing relations. These may be described in terms of 
three general situations. 

Dependence 

One of the intangible aspects of authority in the work-room, 
manifest among both parties, is that of dependence. This follows 
down the line of authority from the board of directors to the 
workers. Management itself is dependent on such factors as the 
supply of capital, the provision of equipment or materials, an 
adequate number of competent workers, the co-operation of 
employees and, ultimately, the approval and support of the 
board of directors, their employers. Foremen are under direc¬ 
tion and in many instances must, before acting on their own 
proposals, secure acceptance of them. They receive orders from 
above and transmit them to subordinates. They follow “stand¬ 
ard practice instructions” in respect of processes and receive 
directions concerning the nature and quantity of production. 
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Quality of goods is subject to inspection by examiners with 
specific standards and tests. The functional staff are, in some 
instances, even more dependent, since they have to win the 
stamp of success for new procedures. On the workroom floor the 
workers are subordinate in the sense of having their activities 
settled by men in higher authority, including their own alloca¬ 
tion, reward and purpose. 

In itself, dependency is not an unhealthy or irritating relation¬ 
ship. It is inescapable wherever there is authority, control or 
teamwork. In teams there is a joint responsibility for the team’s 
success. Each is dependent on the other and responsible to his 
fellow-players for a scries of interlocking movements governed 
by the rules of the game. At all levels in a factory, even among 
the ranks and grades of workers, this two-sidedness of depen¬ 
dency is shown. The foreman, dependent on the manager and 
his functional staff, is, nevertheless, a bulwark of authority in 
his own work-room. The craftsman whose task is set out for him 
by the draughtsman and the planner, has among his fellows the 
status to which his skill entitles him. Nevertheless, and especially 
among the lower ranks of the workers, there are those to whom 
responsibility is irksome and unwelcome. These find little 
objection in accepting a dependent relationship. 

In practice the effects of dependence can become unwhole¬ 
some. It implies insecurity, a disruptive factor in the building 
up of a systematic pattern of behaviour. In illustration, 
examine the cases of an executive and a worker respectively. 
The authority of an executive depends on the proper flow of 
policy and direction from above and on knowledge of worker- 
reaction from below. If the former is absent, as it is in many 
companies, the executive is left to fend for himself. The depen¬ 
dency appropriate to his position has become insecurity. In this 
situation he tends to self-assertion greater than he would show 
were he sure of his ground. He seeks also to safeguard himself 
against criticism or rebuke. On the reaction of workers he is 
fortunate if he obtains much information. In default he draws 
upon his previous experience or his earlier judgments which have 
now become prejudices. These will lead him to seek a closer grip 
upon those subordinate to him, the motive often for unwise and 
irritating orders. In the instance of a worker, insecurity is 
economic and points towards unemployment. This is so serious 
in its effects upon a man’s expectations that even a threat of it 
will alter his conduct. 

The contrast between this situation and the dependence 
characteristic of family and social life is a source of irritation. In 
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the family, the dependant is one upon whom care and attention 
are spent. It is bad form, if not cruelty, to magnify his depen¬ 
dence. Any authority which is exercised is always with proper 
respect and with consideration for physical and spiritual needs. 
In society and in legislative enactments the need of the depen¬ 
dant for care is the governing principle of action. The correla¬ 
tive of this is reliance upon, and trust in, those who give the 
help. Human ties are recognized, human needs bespeak atten¬ 
tion. 

In industry there is little of this. Forms and methods of 
discipline tend to magnify and accentuate dependence. Author¬ 
ity seldom creates confidence and trust, aims which would be 
regarded as unreal and sentimental. Dependence in the worker 
has come to imply status in the superior. This is the assertion, 
first, of a standing higher than that of the dependant and, 
secondly, some initiative in ordering what is to be done for and 
with him. This is power in the sense of control over persons 
and action. The worker’s dependence becomes individual help¬ 
lessness in many situations. He has little scope or opportunity 
for self-assertion. His power to protect himself is small, while no 
one is present, as in family and social life, to notice that he is 
in need of assistance. Decades of experience of situations like 
this have led workers to band themselves together in unions to 
meet the power of employers by opposing to them the weight of 
combination in defence. This opposition, which has been woven 
into the pattern of industrial relations, is the corrective to undue 
dependence. 

Power 

Power is another of the relationships inherent in organization. 
Though naturally a manifestation of executive leadership, the 
“drive” towards it is not confined to this sphere but may be 
discovered among individual workers. One of them, for instance, 
desirous of getting ahead of his fellows, may seek promotion or 
some other form of ascendaney. Another, with desires frustrated 
and hopes of promotion disappointed, may obtain a shop 
steward’s position from which he will oppose as much as he can 
any company proposal coming before him in council or commit¬ 
tee. Both these, though in different ways, are following the 
“drive” to seek and exercise power. 

Among executives power is the correlative of authority. Like 
dependence, it is not inherently bad; its social and ethical 
qualities lie in the manner of its use and the end to which it is 
directed. It becomes a disease when authority is personalized 
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and powers are used as if they were privileges to be maintained. 
Authority is power given with a view to attaining the ends of the 
organization. It is not absolute in any sense of the word. 
Neither are management’s rights and privileges static or primary. 
They are always relative to the reciprocal rights and privileges 
of the workers and are derived from the aims of the business, 
having been granted so that these objectives may be achieved. 
They are only validly employed when they are used to bring a 
situation into line with the purposes of the undertaking. To 
assert that they will be infringed by any proposed change is no 
argument against the reform. 

The personalization of authority is seen in various forms. 
Sometimes it is no more than egotism and pomposity, two 
qualities which batten upon the dependence of others. Some¬ 
times it rises to dominance with a touch of feudal paternalism, 
products of an exaggerated sense of power. The very possession 
of rightful authority gives status. Public recognition of this, 
whether in the workroom or on a wider stage, enhances self¬ 
esteem. Unless this is disciplined, however, it may become 
self-importance and develop into arrogance. It is a natural step 
for the self-important man to go on to require that his views and 
opinions shall have priority over those of others and to interpret 
criticism of them as a questioning of his authority rather than 
of the soundness and reasonableness of his ideas. Power in his 
case has become personal. Authority, the right to direct, which 
is safeguarded from egotism when it serves the ends of the 
establishment, now becomes domination, the assertion of the 
personal ego, the rule of a master. 

This diseased form of authority finds sustenance in dependence. 
Powers given to master situations are exercised over dependants 
and, in industrial history, have been used in opposition to 
claims for improved conditions and status and to requests for a 
larger voice in industry. Authority exercised in this spirit can 
be judged by its fruits which have proved to be frustration, 
subserviency, fear, hatred and the poisoning of the well-springs 
of co-operation. 

When the soil is soured by systematic opposition from the 
workers collectively, its fruits arc discontent, grievances, strikes 
and disordered industrial relations. 

Action, Change and Adjustment 

A third factor in the work-room situation is the movement and 
change continually occurring. To take only one illustration, 
work-room tasks may vary in direction or in number because of 
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altered market demand. These necessary adjustments tend to 
break up established patterns of behaviour, communication and 
interest. They may alter the nature of the jobs, the possible 
earnings upon them and the demands of the situation upon 
management and workers alike. A team of friends may be 
broken up or two persons be brought side by side who dislike 
each other. The new jobs may call for different skills which have 
in consequence to be learned, a process involving readjustments 
of habit, feeling and attitude. Each problem which the changing 
work throws up is evidence of a new situation. This will always 
be compared, rightly or wrongly, with that which has just been 
changed or with another occurring at some earlier period. The 
new one may be more or less satisfactory or may, on the other 
hand, resemble one which was so dealt with as to leave behind 
feelings of suspicion and resentment. 

No matter how it is handled, the change cannot but emphasize 
the relations of dependence on the part of the workers and of 
power over them as an attribute of authority. The emphasis is 
reciprocal. Attitudes within the working group evolve and 
develop. Management attitudes change under the pressure of 
the pattern of industrial relationships. The General Strike of 
] 92G produced an emphatic assertion of management rights. On 
the other hand, a number of managing directors with a broad 
human outlook have in/lucnced their working teams, including 
their managers, towards greater co-operation. Among employees 
the ferment of political and social ideals is at work, influencing 
work-room discipline. Few managers today fail to realize the 
need for a different kind of authority and for reckoning with 
democratic ideas of consultation, justice and fair dealing. The 
road to better relations is indicated by these changes in the 
“climate of opinion.” Since these relations arc organized round 
attitudes, wc must examine those of management and workers 
alike. These affect the climate of opinion and influence conduct. 

WORKERS’ ATTITUDES 

The points round which industrial relations, as matters of inter¬ 
est to workers, come to centre, are three in number— 

(i) their standard of life; 

(ii) the right and power of choice within the work-relation¬ 
ship ; 

(hi) freedom to share in the conduct of industry. 

(i) The obvious part of employees in an industrial order is to 
do the work. An employee toils to meet his physical wants and 
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those of his family. If he can succeed in this, he will be more or 
less satisfied and he and his fellows are likely to become an 
efficient and harmonious group. But working is only a man’s 
secondary function. His primary purpose is that of living. His 
whole personality is in this, his standards and ideals, his content¬ 
ment and dissatisfaction, his likes and hates. His work enters in 
through its quality and reward and through the opportunities it 
offers of higher status and of a remuneration which will enable 
him to live a fuller life. He interprets this aim as a better house 
in a more agreeable neighbourhood, better education for his 
children and more of the comforts and amenities of civilization, 
including even the possibilities of holiday travel. Unfortunately, 
the dynamic power of these aims is obscured by the reticence of 
workers and can only become apparent to sympathetic and 
imaginative onlookers. Nevertheless, an increasing standard of 
life remains an important clement in industrial relations, express¬ 
ing itself in demands for higher wages, more security of employ¬ 
ment, opportunities for promotion and so on. 

(ii) Since as a personality he is distinct and since these stand¬ 
ards are a part of himself, a worker claims the right to decide 
whether or not in any given set of circumstances, he will perform 
his secondary function of working. His work is his behaviour 
and he will seek to ascertain and judge whether the work he 
does, by its nature and conditions may be expected to help him 
to realize his aims and ideals. 

This claim must be interpreted before it can be judged 
adequately. If he is to reach a favourable judgment concerning 
his work, it must be steady enough to give him a measure of 
economic security; it must also be a reasonably safe and inter¬ 
esting job. To the extent to which these requirements are not 
provided or, if met, may be changed at any time, he claims the 
right to cease work. This power of choice is a concession which 
managements find it hard to make. Like every other social group, 
they find themselves haunted by their past and restrained by the 
prevailing climate of opinion. Industry grew to strength in a 
society in which the main institutions were the Church, the navy 
and the army and, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
feudal order had set the lines of social control. Human relations 
within industry have been largely in terms of authority. “Master 
and servants,” “orders and regulations,” “contracts and agree¬ 
ments” are common phrases in industrial literature and convey 
an obvious meaning. The first two imply subordination, the 
right of one party to order, control and arrange things and the 
duty of another to accept and obey, 'fhe third relationship, 
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supported by the tradition of justice and respect for the law 
which marks every class of British society, implies a measure of 
dishonour when an agreement is broken. 

But these concepts are now under fire. The term “master” is 
archaic; the word “servant” is little more than a formula. This 
relationship is inadequate in a democracy. The other two con¬ 
cepts are showing weaknesses. Orders and regulations to be 
effective must first be understood and then woven into the 
sentiments and thinking of those to whom they apply. Collective 
contracts are proving only partly enforceable because those who 
concluded them have missed an important psychological element 
in securing their acceptance, viz. the appeal of an agreement to 
those on whose behalf it has been signed. Managements find 
these breaches irritating and frustrating and, in their bewilder¬ 
ment, dispute the right to strike. No word of authority, however, 
avails against this basic sentiment and no contract is psycholo¬ 
gically sound unless it has been satisfied. Neither an employer 
issuing his orders nor a trade union leader seeking to have his 
signature honoured can succeed unless he has his people with 
him in mind and intention. Both are, in essence, aiming to 
iidlucnce conduct and something more compelling than authority 
is needed for this. 

Obviously the claim to exercise choice is not absolute but 
related to the whole industrial and employment order and to the 
personal position of the worker. The right was completely 
denied in slavery, while it was obscured in feudalism and in the 
aristocratic order which followed it. By reason of insecurity and 
unemployment, two characteristics of the industrial system 
which developed in the eighteenth century, choice often became 
limited to the arbitrament of the worker’s personal need for 
survival. But in an era of relatively full employment, the power 
to decide has become more obvious, though it operates through 
economic factors rather than as an established right. Freedom 
of this kind is a responsibility regulated by contracts and the 
rights of society. The opportunity to enter upon work is 
restricted by selection procedures and standards, apprentice¬ 
ships, statutory requirements and, it may be, trade union 
regulations. The right to leave work is qualified by legal con¬ 
tract. Freedom to stop work, whether on the part of the 
employer, as in a lockout, or by the workers collectively, as in a 
strike, may be limited by agreements and State regulations. 
Nevertheless, the right still remains to free men to decide, by 
due democratic and legal processes when acting collectively or 
in conformity to the law of contract when an individual takes 
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action, whether they will continue the work relationship. This 
hard fact must be recognized, without sentiment or emotion, as 
an early step in securing good industrial relations. 

(iii) The psychological aspects of the matter are of more 
significance than the legal and contractual. Men must feel free if 
they arc to act as willing agents in carrying out the purposes 
behind their organization. They can never be absolutely free 
wherever their services are linked with those of others in working 
together mutually. On this point few workers have any doubts. 
But they will, and do, feel free when they have some part in 
determining or agreeing to actions which concern themselves or 
have an opportunity for personal initiative in their work-room 
activities. This is industrial and democratic freedom in practice. 
In this way they become responsible citizens of an industrial 
society. Their capacities may be recognized through such prac¬ 
tical measures as suggestion schemes, production committees, 
works councils and various forms of discipline committees, 

MANAGERS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The outstanding factor in the relations between managements 
and the workers in British industry is the emphasis laid by the 
former on managerial functions and powers. In practice, this 
stress is shown in cll’orts to limit what arc called concessions to 
workers. Efforts in this direction are often unwise. The powers 
of management are great and need no support except their wise 
exercise through the opportunities presented for leadership. 
Whatever inspiration there may be in the self-governing group,^ 
the work-room known to industry today values direction, 
control and motivation. No matter how much the sense of 
individual freedom may be increased by State and trade union 
action, the worker in practice appreciates direction by one whose 
approval is satisfying because it is authoritative and yields a 
sense of security. Information may be given through joint 
consultation, thus increasing knowledge of the goal of effort, but 
the work-room will, none the less, welcome the superior who 
knows from training, experience and wider contact and can 
spread knowledge face to face. Regulations dealing with changes 
of work or guaranteeing piece rates, for example, may exist but 
their weight is slight compared with the word of a managing 
director on the question given personally to a group of honest 
but nevertheless suspicious workers. Strong as may be the 
argument for good organization in keeping clear the channels of 

^ On this SBo Gunloti Rattray Taylor, Arc Workers Human? Chapter XI, 
Falcon Press, 1B5U, and J. J. Oillospie, Human Values, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
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co-operation, it is as a feather in the wind compared with 
personal, dynamic leadership. Better patterns of industrial 
behaviour wait upon the initiative of a wiser management. 

TEAM-WORK THE DOBnNATlNG RELATIONSHIP 

Before considering the implications of this conclusion we must 
recognize that, notwithstanding anything to the contrary, 
the predominant relationship within the workroom is that 
of collaboration. If this were not so, disorder and conflict 
would be found there. Instead, a system has been set up which 
works within itself and, with qualifications, is a productive 
unity. Managements, with all their faults, are so controlling and 
directing this system that it produces goods and services. The 
workers, full as they are of human characteristics and qualities, 
arc ready to oppose anything that does not seem just or demo¬ 
cratic but do, in fact, co-operate with every instance of wise 
management. In this lies the hope of finding grounds for a 
greater degree of collaboration and the correction of industrial 
disorders. 

To some this may seem unwarranted optimism. It may be 
argued that misunderstanding and conflict cannot be removed 
from industry because of the differences in attitudes and values 
between workers and management. Admittedly, there is much 
fear among workers and unhelpful suspicion on both sides. But 
undue emphasis here gives a misleading impression of industrial 
life. Strikes, though significant for what they are and the effects 
they produce, are more a dramatic expression of industry than 
one in sober prose. For some reason an interest in the fact of 
conflict has grown up. A zeal for victory has displaced readiness 
to find causes and remedies and replace strife by co-operation. 
The publicized instances of open conflict arc much less worthy of 
note than the unrecorded occasions each week within factories 
where purposes arc harmonized, grievances dealt with and good 
relations continued. No matter how much reason there may be 
for concern over certain as])ects of industrial relations, the over¬ 
all picture of industry is that of a working harmony maintained 
even in an atmosphere where claims are contested and rights 
upheld. 

Secondly, such emphasis hinders the search for remedies. A 
strike itself is often not the primary subject to which inquiry 
should be directed. The cause of trouble will inevitably lie in a 
situation, the facts of which will point the way to a remedy. 
They will reveal the forces at work which must be checked, so 
far as they are disturbing, and which, if they can be made 
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helpful, must be strengthened and used effectively to build a 
better relationship. 

FACTORS IN A BETTER PATTERN 

The factors revealed by analysis can now be set out within the 
limits of space available. The subject is so important as to 
justify research which might consist of objective studies of 
instances where industrial relations have been disturbed or the 
general consideration of the industrial situation.^ All that can 
be done here is to state these factors in outline. 

The Leadership of Management 

The first of these factors is a management which accepts its 
responsibilities and exercises them with courage and wisdom. 
The need for management to induce co-operation on the part of 
workers is manifest. This is an act of executive leadership, the 
exercise of management’s finest prerogative. Its objective is an 
effective pattern of industrial relationships, governed by the 
designs and aims of the business but jointly shaped. 

Managers are in a unique position for exercising this wisdom. 
They can see what the position is at any time. By thought 
wisely directed they can find what is called for. Action along 
lines of policy will enable them to transform into a pattern of 
collaboration any potential grievance which is being slowly and 
clumsily woven into a tissue of discontent. Theirs is the potenti¬ 
ality of a larger view, born of their opportunity to see many 
sides of a problem and their power to decide and influence the 
actions of a great number of persons. The initiative is open to 
them by reason of their status; the leadership is incontestably 
theirs; they cannot escape its exercise, though they can debase 
its quality or make a subversive decision. Realistically con¬ 
sidered in light of its potentialities, management is leading.^ 

Some of the results of leadership of this quality may start 
questions and arouse opposition. In all leading there is an 
element of courage which is its moral side. This is what enables 
a person to face opposition and follow the line of action his 
initiative has opened up. Criticism may come from other mem¬ 
bers in his trade association or from fellow-employers more 

^ An excellent illustration of an objective study is W. F. Wliyte, Pattern of 
Industrial Pvace^ llarpor and Brothers, 1951. A book of the other type is 
K. G. J. C. Knowles, Strikes, a Study in Industrial Conflict, Blackwell, Oxford, 
1962. 

■ See Chapter 2 in lectures by the author. Policy and Leadership, Manchester 
College of Technology, 1951. Permission to use some of this material has been 
kindly given. 
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generally. Opposition may be voiced by workers’ organizations. 
Questioning and opposition sometimes have a curious psycholo¬ 
gical effect, benumbing thought and diverting initiative into the 
channels of expostulation. 

Another potentiality of leadership is seldom explored, viz. 
that of moving ahead of any claims upon it. An industrial 
leader might deal in this way with trade unions by watching for 
grievances and dealing with them before being asked to do so. 
There is no moral, logical or business value in waiting till com¬ 
plaints arc made before considering the underlying situation out 
of which they arise. A leader may, for example, ask himself why 
he should not offer increased wage rates before they are 
demanded. He is in as good a position as his own employees or 
their union re])resentatives to know whether there is an economic 
or social justification for an increase. If he can find no such 
substantial reason, his arguments on the matter will have a 
characteristic sincerity. If he can make an oiler, it may not be 
as large as that which in all honesty he may ultimately find 
expedient to agree to, but he will, by his action, have altered the 
psychological atmosphere. There will now be a measure of 
confidence where there was suspicion, if not hostility. He will 
have a different status in discussion and negotiation. He will 
have shown that he has a plan and a policy. Any advance he 
may make upon his first offer can be interpreted as the extra he 
is willing to pay for securing co-operation. Carried to its logical 
extreme this line of principle may lead him to admit the justice 
of the claim or the validity of the arguments advanced in 
suppf)rt. Complete honesty is a powerful dynamic in industrial 
relations. 

In such a situation three general lines of leadership-action^ 
are open to him. First, he must prejiare his plans by thinking 
his way through the situation to find all that is involved. For 
this he needs a strong grasp of principle through which the issues 
he has to deal with can be made clear. 

Secondly, he must take hold of the situation. Industrial 
trouble spreads quickly; its probable line of advance can be 
forecast fairly accurately in advance. The proper functional 
officer should be informed as soon as a material difference arises 
and the leading line executive advised. His is the responsibility 
for keeping the establishment working. He may not himself 
throw the grievance machinery into action but his task is to 
handle whatever threatens the efficient running of the factory so 
as to reduce its dangers or remove it. If this responsibility is 
^ The practical aspects will be found in Chapter XX, pp. 416-21. 
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recognized and enforced, awkward situations are not allowed to 
degenerate into crises and industrial disorders. It is not leader¬ 
ship to allow the objective of the business to be defeated by the 
bad manners of a junior executive or the recalcitrance of a shop 
steward. Wisdom, sincerity and prompt action should be 
applied in terms of the adage that “management gets the indus¬ 
trial relations it deserves.” 

Team-work and Consultation 

The third .line of action is that of influencing all who are 
concerned in team-work by welding the managerial and super¬ 
visory staff into a group which understands how to work 
together. This is a matter, first, of technique, next, of the 
spirit. Good organization, direction and co-ordination can 
produce unity within a stall’ which itself is not of high quality. 
The spirit of working together comes from a leadership which 
inspires conlidcnce, sets an unmistakable example and is skilled 
in human understanding. 

By far the most important line of action is that of contact 
with the workers with a view to harnessing their qualities to 
those of the management team and fostering co-operation. 
Co-operation depends on understanding and this, in turn, on 
knowledge. In industry knowledge moves upon a two-way track, 
down from the management to the workers, and up in the 
opposite direction. If eommuiiication of this kind is to be eff ec¬ 
tive and the information obtained is to be accurate, the channels 
must be constructed witli care and equal diligence shown in 
keeping them open. While suggestion schemes and trade union 
negotiations come into this region of consultation, the most 
significant procedure is that of talks and discussions at councils 
and committees where the responsible members of the executive 
staff sit in joint consultation with representatives of the workers. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION 

Though the case for consultation as a factor in producing 
co-operation is strong, its acceptance is beset by conditions and 
limitations. Both managements and men desire a reward for 
their participation and both have their questions and criticisms. 
Fundamentally, the dynamics of co-operation lie in the recogni¬ 
tion of a sphere of common interests. Though the reality cannot 
be denied, community of interest is neither widely nor readily 
accepted. Objections in principle are considerable and must be 
faced. They arise on the management side from unwillingness to 
share power, uncertainty on the ultimate aim of industrial 
democracy or a reluctance to give information. The workers, 
on their part, are doubtful whether they will obtain an enrich¬ 
ment of their standard of life through participation with manage¬ 
ment. They are beset, also, with suspicions which have a 
substantial basis in the expressed views and actions of manage¬ 
ments. Their relative inexperience in business affairs is another 
handicap. Co-operation between two bodies of men, differing in 
economic power, wealth and education, depends primarily on 
their ability and willingness to make contact at points of mutual 
concern. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIONS 

Many executives cannot make this contact, regarding the idea of 
joint consultation as a challenge to their prerogatives. This 
view is not soundly based. Managerial rights are real things but 
only in relation to a corresponding set of duties. They consist 
of those freedoms which arc essential to the manager’s task of 
direction, control and motivation. Too many executives, largely 
because of their high sense of responsibility, exalt these freedoms 
to an absolute pitch. They exaggerate their special privileges 
which reside only in their functions. They often fail to make a 
necessary distinction between executive action and planning. 
In his planning each of them is accustomed to seek information 
and advice, exercising his option to consult those who can assist 
by reason of their knowledge and understanding. Should such 
a manager, as a matter of policy and on his own initiative, seek 
help from workers, individually or collectively, he has sur¬ 
rendered neither his power of choice nor his responsibility for 
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the final action taken. His prerogatives remain unaltered in 
essence, for he is still free to do all that is essential to the carrying 
out of his duties. What he has done is to seek advice from those 
who have knowledge of what is involved but who, nevertheless, 
will follow his instructions. More fundamentally, he has entered 
upon a new sphere of management, that of inducing the support 
of those who are his agents in executive action and of influencing 
them to collaborate with him effectively. 

Another objection is one in which stress is laid on the technical 
character of some of the most significant changes in industry and 
on the inability of workers to help in this way. This is another 
instance of failure to realize that consultation is a two-way road 
and that the more technical a process the greater is the need of 
management to secure collaboration based on knowledge and 
understanding.^ 


WORKERS’ ATTITUDES 

Speaking broadly,^ workers are favourably inclined towards 
joint consultation, though the degree of their support will depend 
upon the attitudes of their managements. An enthusiastic body 
of executives aiming to improve industrial relations, will find a 
powerful tool to their hand in joint consultation and can, with 
few exceptions, depend upon a favourable state of mind in their 
workers. On the other hand, an apathetic management, 
emphasizing their own powders and indifferent to co-operation, 
will find their own attitude reciprocated in a corresponding 
degree of indifference. Both emphasis and indifference alike 
are due to an inadequate sense of what the workers might 
contribute. 

WORKERS’ CONTRIBUTION 

For the worker has a great deal to offer. He is the living 
depository of much skill and experience. He understands pro¬ 
cesses and materials, not with the comprehending mind of the 
scientist who thinks in terms of cause and effect, but by “feel,” 
as he will put it. If he is a machine worker, he knows how to 
get the best out of his machine and how to keep it in running 
order. The equipment provided for him are the instruments 
through which he attains the required production and on which 
he earns his wages. He lives with them and by them and has, in 
many instances, thought considerably about them. When he is 

^ See the experiments made by Robert B. Wolf, Chapter V, pp. 84-7, ante. 

* For a fully documented discussion of the attitudes of British managements 
and workers see Joint Consultation in British Industry, N.I.I.P., Staples Press, 

1B52. 
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criticized for defective work and waste he knows better than 
anyone whether the cause of these was his own carelessness and 
want of skill, or whether they arose from defective fixtures and 
tools, the bad quality of the material or the conditions of lighting 
and ventilation under which he worked. Even though he is 
not the equal of his well-trained manager or superintendent, 
he has a skill and an intimacy of contact with difficulties which, 
when added to the capacities of the management, may be 
expected to increase the sum total of industrial knowledge. 
To neglect his contribution is to choose a lower level of 
efficiency. 

These illustrations will reveal the limits which necessity 
imposes upon the possible contributions of the workers. They 
know the day-to-day conditions of the workroom, the gaps in 
the planning of supplies, the tricks that the toolroom plays, 
the slowness with which jigs and fixtures are made and set 
up after the production order has been given, the weakness 
in their machines, the way in which the “high-ups” draw plans 
without regard to the availability of supplies, machines and 
labour. But the workers cannot buy the supplies: they know 
nothing of costing, though they can appreciate costs as factors 
in prices and in profits : they do not see enough of the production 
process either to plan or to route goods. They recognize these 
as specialized functions for which men need a long training, and 
lay no claim to capacities of this kind. They do, however, 
envisage their sons doing these jobs, and are interested enough 
to be grateful to a manager who will talk to them about such 
matters and explain his difficulties therein. 

There are grounds in practical experience for accepting the 
conclusion that opcrative5: can contribute to the greater efficiency 
of a business. The head of a large and progressive factory gave 
this testimony some time ago but what he then wrote from his 
own experience is substantiated by that of many other employers. 
“Intelligent workmen in their individual and intimate contact 
with details have innumerable opportunities for facilitating 
machinery, fitting or assembling parts in their progress through 
the various operations, and for economizing in time and 
materials.”^ But if managements desire to seize these oppor¬ 
tunities, they must offer an incentive.^ An organized scheme is 
necessary which in addition to giving the workers a proper 
return for the work of their brains will assure fair consideration 
and adequate recognition to their proposals and ideas. 

* Mr. Sam Mavor (Mavor and Coulson), in Industrial Welfare^ January, 1928. 

■ For suggestion schemes, see infra., pp. 182-4. 
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MACHINEBT OF JOINT CONSULTATION 

The procedure through which co-operation becomes the purpose 
of both groups in industry is that of joint consultation. It is a 
modification of the methods of control so that consideration of 
the attitudes and views of the workers becomes a standing 
practice. It is an acknowledgment of a status resembling, but 
far from equal to, that of partnership, arising from mutual 
association in a common purpose. Within limits decided by the 
situation, it represents the application of democratic principles 
to the conduct of the business. 

To make it possible, procedures must be devised whereby 
persons sharing common views and desiring to communicate 
them, may come together for discussion, comment and criticism. 
In the course of the short time during which this movement has 
been in existence, ])roeedures have been set up which are known 
as Joint Industrial Councils, Works Councils and Joint Produc¬ 
tion Committees. 

Joint Industrial Councils 

Joint Industrial Councils owe their origin to the Whitley 
Committee which was set up in October, 191C, to consider in 
what way a permanent improvement could be brought about in 
the relations of employers and employed. After emphasizing that 
adequate organization of each party was a condition precedent 
to the end in view, it recommended that the workers should 
be given “a greater opportunity of participating in the discus¬ 
sions about, and adjustment of, those parts of industry by 
which they are most affected.” To provide a regular means 
for consultation between both sides the committee proposed 
three types of councils, to be known respectively as national, 
district and works councils. The national council was to 
function in an industry or trade which was nation-wide, and 
especially where organization on both sides was good. The 
district councils were replicas whose scope was confined to 
districts, while the works councils were to deal with the affairs 
of particular establishments, especially those “many questions 
closely affecting daily life and comfort in, and the success of, 
the business, and affecting in no small degree efficiency of 
working.” 

The growth of this form of collective representation was at 
first vigorous. Between 1918 and 1922, seventy-three Joint 
Industrial Councils and thirty-three Interim Industrial Recon¬ 
struction Committees were set up. Certain of the bigger 
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industries, where trade union organization ,was strong, did not 
welcome this development, but their covert opposition did not 
prevent works committees winning a definite place in individual 
establishments. In June, 1922, a national agreement on the 
matter was, after a general lock-out and much discussion, 
signed between the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the 
trade unions within that industry. Soon after this a decline 
in the recognition of councils occurred till just before 1939, 
when a significant growth in numbers was apparent. 

This growth, fostered as it was by the Ministry of Labour and 
since World War II by the trade unions, was significant and has 
led to the setting up of a total of 132 Councils as at October, 1954. 
These Councils are based upon the organization of employers and 
trade unions. In the industries where they have been established, 
they constitute the machinery for collective bargaining. All but 
two of the total deal with wages and most of them with disputes. 
Beyond these matters they may concern themselves with any¬ 
thing within the broad definition of their aims and functions.^ 
These are very general and, given mutual good will and a common 
desire to further the interests of the industry and of all within it, 
permit of the discussion of such apparently remote items as 
export facilities, redundancy and research possibilities, which 
are found on the agenda of different Councils. 

Works Councils 

Works councils represent voluntary machinery for consulta¬ 
tion. In origin, these differ, though in type they may be identical. 
One, in the form of a Works Committee, may be a part of 
the machinery of negotiation of an industry, as, for example, 
the York Engineering Agreement, fuller details of which will 
be found on pages 412-13; a second may be associated with 
joint machinery on the Whitley model, as, for example, in 
flour mills ; and the third set up within a single factory through 
the desire of the management to foster the spirit of co-operation. 
In constituting these councils, the spirit behind the movement 
should be observed and all arrangements made only with 
the agreement of the employees. A works council in which 
they are not willing partners from the beginning is only a sham, 
and will later prove a snare and a source of great worry. Its 
functions, in general and in detail, and all the questions arising 
over representation, should be decided upon with the workers. 
A model constitution was originally set out by the Ministry of 

^ For a model constitution see Industrial Rslationa Handbook, Ministry of 
Labour, 1944, p. 235. 
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Labour, along with^ia list of possible activities.^ This list will 
vary according to local circumstances and the nature of the 
industry. 

On the practical side, with which this chapter is concerned, 
provision must be made in such a constitution and in the 
procedures followed in its establishment for the following 
matters— 

1. The purpose and functions of the council. The majority 
exclude from their consideration any subjects, such as wages and 
conditions of work, which are negotiated through a Joint 
Industrial Council or otherwise with the appropriate trade 
unions. In practice, a question on the meaning of an article or 
item in a collective agreement or on the method of its application 
within the factory is considered in order. This is rightly regarded 
as the communication of information. 

Some councils go beyond the exclusion of wages and condi¬ 
tions to name specific matters on which information may not be 
legitimately sought. These are mainly subjects inappropriate 
for discussion in a public gathering, such as confidential informa¬ 
tion on processes or future plans. 

2. The qualifications of voters and representatives respec¬ 
tively need to be defined. Usually all persons over 16 or 18 
years of age who have been employed consecutively for some 
period like six months arc allowed to vote for representatives. 
The latter, however, should be adults, and ought to have had 
a longer minimum period of service. 

3. In conformity with the democratic principle, each section 
of the establishment vshould be represented on the works 
council. Unless some thought is given to the idea of delegation 
an unwieldy council will be set up. In one extreme case, an 
establishment reported a works council of seventy members. 
One good form of delegation consists of a system of shop com¬ 
mittees with a small works council at the top. In one well- 
known establishment there is a system of joint committees 
representing the various “shops” or departments. The worker 
members on these are elected by the workers themselves in 
the proportion of one to ten employees in the men’s, and one 
to twenty in the women’s departments, management representa¬ 
tives from each department being appointed by the board of 
directors. With such a broad system of democratic representa¬ 
tion at the base, a small works council of twelve or fourteen has 

' For list, B 0 O the Whitley Report, also J. H. Rinhardson, Industrial Rzlations 
in Cheat Britain^ serond edition, p. 165. See also IndiLstrial Relations Handbook^ 
Bdinietry of Labour and National Service, 1944, pp. 109-12, 237-41. 
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proved adequate. The principle of small ^umbers has been 
followed in the joint production committees. 

4. The representation of foremen and technicians calls for 
thought. Foremen, who are invariably deemed to belong to the 
executive side, are usually nominated by management. 
Where they are numerous, it is, however, well to provide for 
election in an adequate proportion and to ensure that the 
representatives will report back. Nomination to membership 
is not the equivalent of consultation with foremen in the same 
sense and to the same degree as in the case of workers, a defici¬ 
ency which will be discussed later. Technicians, though now 
organized collectively outside the establishment in associations 
and unions, seldom have any inside association which admits of 
representative selection. Where, however, there is any such 
means of obtaining representation, it should be used. 

5. The position of women is that very few firms give them 
separate works councils. In most cases, women achieve that 
share in the representation which their individual capacity 
or the numbers employed merits. Until women generally 
have had more experience in public affairs, they are not likely to 
win the suffrage of their fellows in competition with men. 
Out of the fifty-five members of one “mixed” works council, 
a total of eleven are women, and of these, six are worker 
representatives. 

6. The question of payment for time spent at councils or 
committees must be settled in advance. In practice, meetings 
are generally held during working hours, and workers are paid 
at their average rate of earnings. 

7. Arrangements must be made for notification of pro¬ 
ceedings and resolutions to those interested. These may consist 
of posting the minutes of the meetings on the factory notice 
boards. 

8. It may be necessary to decide whether or not employees’ 
representatives should be restricted to those who are members 
of a trade union. Such restriction is in line with Joint Industrial 
Council procedure and is a common condition of trade union 
co-operation.^ On the other hand experience of committees 
established without this restriction has shown that there is no 
inherent difficulty arising from both union and non-union 
employees being on the committee, provided that there is strict 
observance of the condition that matters which are normally the 
subject of negotiation with the trade unions are not discussed. 
Such committees were established by employers who wished to 

^ See the approprlEite clauses of the Engineering Agreement p. 412. 
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consult with their employees within the domestic sphere of the 
establishment, regardless of their membership or non-member¬ 
ship of a trade union. An arrangement of this kind may not be 
possible in establishments where trade union influence is strong, 
and since the factor of overriding importance is the establish¬ 
ment of the joint consultative machinery, it is not advisable for 
the management to be inflexible on this point.^ 

The democratic principle requires that all persons, no matter 
how peculiar their views nor how misguided their opinions may 
seem to the majority, shall have the right to a vote. Political 
democracy does not discriminate within its sphere, leaving the 
education of the recalcitrant minority to the processes of debate 
and discussion. Nevertheless, expediency calls for some reason¬ 
able compromise on the subject with trade unions. For what 
it is worth, the practice of Rowntree & Co. is offered. 

For many years this Company has recognized both trade 
unions as negotiating bodies and shop stewards as elected repre¬ 
sentatives of trade unionists. In the departmental councils the 
shop stewards are ex officio members, the balance of the members 
of these councils being elected by open ballot. Should there be 
any considerable numbers of non-unionists in a department, a 
few of them may be elected to the council, though it is quite as 
likely that an active trade unionist will be elected by a section 
predominantly non-unionist. The representatives which the 
departmental council elects to the central council invariably 
comprise outstanding shop stewards. 

In the functioning of a works council, and of such a similar 
organization as a joint production committee, the following 
points are important— 

1, An active-minded secretary who is enthusiastic for its 
success is needed, or perhaps joint secretaries with the same 
qualification. Whether the personnel manager should be the 
secretary is a question that ought to be decided on principle 
rather than by expediency. If he is to exercise his rightful 
function he will be one of the leading spirits in debate and dis¬ 
cussion, and one of the framers and announcers of policy. These 
responsibilities are primary, and it is unwise for him to accept 
a position where they are restricted or prohibited. On the 
other hand, it may be expedient for him to be the administrative 
secretary, so that he may retain the fullest possible contact 


^ This paragraph has boen reproduced from Joint Consultation^ a Practical 
Approach^ pp. 16-17, published by the Institute of Personnel Mamagenont, 
1960. For permission to use it the author is indebted to the Institute and its 
Director. 
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vfith the worker side. To ensure his freedom from detailed 
attention to the reporting of the proceedings, it may be possible 
for him to find one of his assistants who would act as minute 
secretary. 

2. A chairman and vice-chairman are necessary. In some 
councils, the works executive is ex officio chairman on the ground 
that the council is advisory to him. In such a case the vice- 
chairman is a worker representive who will be elected for one 
year, but may be re-elected. The democratic principle, however, 
requires that these two positions shall be filled by one from each 
side of the council. They may preside at alternate meetings, in 
which case they are rather joint chairmen, or they may take office 
alternate years. Experience has shown that there is an advan¬ 
tage in changing over only every two years. Even a naturally 
competent man gains a great deal from two years in office, and 
the supply of men able to guide the discussions of a large 
council elTectively is not great. A longer period of office conserves 
these resources, whilst two years as vice-chairman affords the 
holder some preliminary training. 

3. Business for the council is set out on an agenda, the sub¬ 
jects for which are there by agreement. Some of these may 
be permanent items, and others provided by the various com¬ 
mittees which the council may set up. It is an advantage 
to have an executive committee to which difficult matters 
raised in discussion may be referred for consideration and 
recommendation, or to which the personnel manager may take 
a question before submitting it to the council. New works 
rules or any amendment of an existing one should reach the 
council after consideration in this committee. In addition, 
council committees may find a place in connexion with some 
of the following matters: theft, suggestions, education, com¬ 
munity collections, canteen, appeals concerning disciplinary 
action, help to the dependants of men killed in the services and 
invalidity help. These committees may report monthly or 
yearly. Any member of the works council may ask the secretary 
to put a relevant matter on the agenda and, under the heading 
of “other business,” a member may, with the consent of the 
council, introduce a matter not on the agenda. 

This statement would be deficient in one important respect 
if it did not include a reference to the opportunity which a 
works council offers to directors, managers and the medical 
officer or other executives to make periodical statements. In 
this way the workers can get to know those facts relating to 
difficulties in production or, it may be, in competition, which 
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will influence their opinion and justify their co*operation. 
Experience collected from various industries has shown how 
cordial is the welcome given to such statements, and how ready 
workers are to respond when they are taken into the board’s 
confidence and their collaboration sought. They appreciate 
treatment as partners with a like interest, possessed of the skill 
and knowledge on which constructive contributions can be 
based. Apart from a politically-minded minority, they are more 
concerned with co-operation and recognition than with control, 
either now or in the future, and a works council offers them 
an opportunity they are quick to appreciate and use. 

The works council can serve as an effective method of com¬ 
munication only if adequate provision is made for reporting 
back. Consultation is a two-way channel, decisions and discus¬ 
sions being taken by the representatives back to their constitu¬ 
ents and views and opinions formulated in preparation for the 
next meeting. This procedure gives meaning and reality to the 
idea and the practice. 

The worker representatives must have the opportunity, as 
individuals, to go about council or committee business and 
workers be given the right, under proper disciplinary safeguards, 
to contact their representatives. These should also be able to 
arrange a meeting before the council assembles in full, so that 
they may consider the agenda. For general information the 
minutes of each meeting, presented rather as a readable report 
than one in technical form, should be posted on all notice-boards. 
It is desirable, so far as is reasonably justified, to give the names 
of speakers. 

Foremen are a special instance of representation. In the 
interests of good organization they should know as much about 
the proceedings of a council as any shop-steward and should 
have the right and opportunity of expressing their views upon 
matters scheduled for the agenda. This is even more important 
in connexion with production committees than with councils. 
A means of meeting these requirements is suggested by Sir 
Charles Renold in his analysis of joint consultation in his 
works.^ 

His method is that of organizing small consultative bodies 
along the line of command. Frequently this chain is used for 
little more than the passing of orders: occasionally, it may 
furnish an opportunity for consultation. The method adopted by 
Sir Charles Renold was to form a management group between the 
works manager and the fifteen to twenty superintendents, each 

^ See Joint Consultation ovet Thirty Yeo/tb, Allen oiid Unwin, 1960. 
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of whom was in charge of a department. He has appointed five 
or six senior superintendents reporting to the works manager 
(who in many other factories would be called the works director), 
naming them as the official agents of the company in all employ¬ 
ment matters. They are consulted by the higher management 
on labour policy and are required to implement that policy in the 
spirit intended by the board of directors. So compact a body is 
easy to contact and can pass on information quickly to other 
superintendents and foremen. It can be formalized into a con¬ 
sultative gathering before any meeting with shop-stewards or a 
production committee. The company’s employment officer is 
present there and is always available to the senior superinten¬ 
dents to consult on employment policy. Representatives of this 
group, to the extent of one superintendent and one foreman, 
sit also on the company’s joint production committee. 

Joint Production Committees 

In all but the most progressive factories, works councils 
had until recently taken little interest in the improvement 
of production. When, therefore, early in 1!)41, workers became 
anxious to meet the national interest by increasing produc¬ 
tion, specialized committees sprang into existence, mainly under 
the stimulus and inspiration of active shop stewards. At 
first this movement was regarded with suspicion by employers 
as an infringement of managerial responsibilities, and was given 
no official recognition. Early in 1D42 the Ministry of Labour 
took the initiative in securing voluntary agreement between 
employers and trade unionists to the official establishment of 
joint production committees for the duration of the war. The 
movement took shape in Royal Ordnance factories and in estab¬ 
lishments under the Ministry of Aircraft Production, where 
arrangements were made for what were called joint production 
consultative and advisory committees. Similar arrangements 
were made in the engineering and shipbuilding trades, in mining 
and in building under the Ministry of Works. 

The committees were “joint” in that both sides, management 
and labour, were represented. They were not executive but 
“consultative and advisory.” According to the model consti¬ 
tution circulated by the Ministry of Labour for guidance,^ their 
aim was to constitute a medium “for the regular exchange of 
views between the management and the workers on matters 

'For thifl, SBe Joint J*rodvrtion Conimittpes m Great Britain, International 
Labour Office, pp. 68-63; also Industrial Relations Handbook^ pp. 112-6, 
241-3. 
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relating to the improvement of production, to increase efficiency 
for this purpose, and to make recommendations thereon.” In 
other words, their objective was to obtain the maximum output 
from the factory through the use of the method of mutual 
consultation and advice. The first list of the questions which 
might be considered and diseussed was as follows : (a) maximum 
utilization of existing machinery; (b) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, 
tools and gauges; (c) improvement in methods of production; 

(d) efficient use of the maximum number of productive hours; 

(e) elimination of defective work and waste; (/) efficient use 

of material' supplies; (g) efficient use of safety precautions 

and devices. 

With experience of the hindrances to production prevailing 
in the war-time situation, this list grew and came in practice 
to include also such matters as the adjustment of bonus and 
piece-work prices, the arrangements of shift hours and over¬ 
time, the placing and utilization of labour, including in this 
the introduction and training of women, changes in production 
programmes, together with certain disciplinary questions, of 
which absenteeism was the most important. In an authoritative 
study^ of the working of joint production committees the 
questions with which these committees came to be concerned 
are listed as follows: “(1) devising schemes to improve the 
morale and understanding of the workers, often by furnishing 
new incentives to increase output and by securing an improved 
spirit of co-operation within the plant; (2) utilizing workers’ 
ideas and technical knowledge to break production bottle¬ 
necks, to improve technical organization of the plant and to 
secure optimum labour utilization; and (3) dealing with 
questions which require the collaboration of agencies outside 
the individual workshop and which therefore imply close 
relationship with community agencies, district committees and 
the regional organization for production, transport, food, fuel 
and other aspects of the war effort.” 

The war-time experience^ of these committees was tentative 
and the end of the war led to the abandonment of many. When, 
shortly afterwards, the post-war situation of the country was 
seen to call for increased production as much as during the war, 
the Government in January, 1947, secured from the National 
Joint Advisory Council a recommendation in favour of the 


^ British Joint Production Machinery, I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Series A 
(Industrial Relations), No. 43, p. 1S2. Sob also idem, pp. 229—36 for a list of 
items dealt with in various establishments. 

* This was reviewed in the 2nd edition of this book, pp. 288—9. 
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establishment of joint consultative machinery within each indus¬ 
try and had the purpose of the committees made clear and the 
conditions under which they were to work. Where they were 
established, they were to be voluntary and advisory in character 
and each industry was to be left to adopt the form of consulta¬ 
tion best suited to its own particular circumstances. Production 
questions, defined no more specifically, were the subjects on 
which views were to be exchanged to the exclusion of all matters 
normally dealt with through collective bargaining. The following 
were among the matters considered in 1951: (1) productivity, 
industrial efficiency and costs, (2) restrictive practices, (3) joint 
consultation, (4) wage incentives, (5) redundancy. 

The Ministry of Labour, following up this recommendation, 
asked the organizations in the larger privately-owned industries 
what action they had taken or were proposing to take. The 
nationalized industries were required by statute to set up 
machinery of this kind for promoting health, safety, welfare and 
operational efficiency. The summary of what is either in opera¬ 
tion or is planned is a revealing document.^ It defines the 
attitude of these industries and furnishes illustrations of agree¬ 
ments and of the constitution of committees. A number of 
industries said that they were satisfied with the existing council 
or other machinery and many of them had works committees 
already at work. The survey by Brown and Howell Everson^ 
among 598 firms in various industries showed that 73 per cent 
of these had some form of joint consultation in existence. In 
the engineering industry this figure reached 88 per cent. 

Another industry, that of woollen and worsted in Yorkshire, 
is rcs])onsible for a statement^ to the Ministry which goes beyond 
generalities. This industry recognizes that direct personal rela¬ 
tionship is the most effective form of consultation in small units 
employing under 200 workers. In larger units some organized 
machinery may become necessary. Whatever method is adopted 
must be advisory and voluntary and be supported by a sincere 
conviction of its potential value. In smaller units it might 
consist of conferences of all concerned; otherwise, a council or 
committee on the customary model would suffice. Such a body 
should at no time seek to exercise or interfere with the functions 
of management nor discuss a matter which is, or is likely to 
come, within the ambit of collective bargaining. 

^ Sejb Industrial lielations Handbook, SupplemBiit No. 3, Dec., 1949, Joint 
Consultation in Industry. Spo also Industrial Democracy at Work, a Fcbctual 
Survey, by W. Robson Brown and N. A. Howell Everson, Fitman, 1950. 
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The general function of these consultative bodies within this 
industry are set out in more detail as follows— 

(a) possibilities of the better use of present plant and 
machines; 

(b) suggestions for improving production methods and the 
flow of work; 

(c) consideration of the full use of working hours, dealing 
therein also with overtime and methods of payment of wages; 

(d) elimination of ineffective work and waste; 

{e) efficient use of safety precautions and devices; 

(/) efficient use and handling of materials; 

(g) health, welfare and amenities in general. 

The statement goes on to note that the parties within this 
industry are making arrangements for the application of motion- 
study technique through outside consultants. The unions had 
agreed that they would not, without good reason, impede this 
development provided that individual employers, when intro¬ 
ducing consultants into their mills, would observe certain 
conditions that arc of the very essence of co-operation. These 
were as follows— 

1. The work-people in the factory were to be given the fullest 
information on the project in mind. 

2. Where a survey of this kind was likely to result in a 
rearrangement of the work of the operatives, the local trade 
union representative was to have information in advance that 
a survey was to be undertaken and should be consulted on any 
scheme for readjustment of work before action Avas taken. 

Arrangements of this breadth of view point the way to common 
action for the benefit of industry. 

Suggestion Schemes 

If, however, the opportunities open to workers are to be fully 
realized, an incentive must be offered with an individual appeal. 
A suggestion scheme is necessary which, while rewarding the 
individual for his thought and ingenuity, will assure him fair 
consideration and adequate recognition. Workers have a rooted 
fear that a foreman or some minor executive will crush any 
suggestions they make on the ground that they are a reproach 
to him and a mark of his inefficiency. 

The mechanism of a suggestion scheme is important for its 
success. Full opportunity must be given to the willing employee 
to make a suggestion. He should not be required to call at a 
particular office to ask for a suggestion form; this will frighten 
him away. He should be able at convenient points to find 
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blank forms and empty boxes into which he may easily and 
unobtrusively drop his proposal. He must be assured that this 
will reach some executive whose name is publicly known. To 
this end, suggestion boxes should be cleared daily and each 
suggestion acknowledged direct to the suggester. Then, in the 
course of the report upon his suggestion, he should be seen 
by the officer reporting, unless he desires otherwise, and should 
be offered technical assistance to draw a sketch or even to 
construct a model if necessary. After the report has been con¬ 
sidered and evaluated he should again be seen by the works 
manager or some deputy, either to receive his reward and the 
appropriate congratulations, or to be told why his suggestion 
could not be accepted. Due recognition of the individual at 
every stage is essential to a successful suggestion scheme. 

Any report upon a suggestion should be thorough and sympa¬ 
thetic. The suggestion should be sent to the head of the section 
or department whom it concerns, and he should be required 
to give it speedy and effective consideration. Speed is of the 
essence of the matter. Delay in reporting upon the suggestion 
arouses suspicion and the fear lest someone shall crush the 
proposal by shelving it. Effective consideration is synonymous 
with an adequate report, in which the reasons for rejection are 
fully and clearly stated, or, where the suggestion is accepted, 
a reasoned estimate is given of its value. 

The machinery for evaluation is the crux of the matter. It is 
desirable that some official of standing, possibly one of the 
directors, should take charge of this work. He can enforce 
speedy and adequate reports, and can refer back suggestions 
for information on some specific points. He can see that the 
suggester is properly treated, and is called into discussion where 
the suggestion is somewhat complex. If he is well and favourably 
known to the employees, his judgment will be tolerably well 
accepted. But even so, he will not have removed the suspicion 
that proper rewards have not been given. A firm known to the 
writer, whose suggestion scheme had been administered for 
many years by one of the directors, decided to face this suspicion, 
and set up for the purpose a committee of three. One of them 
was a representative of the workers, elected by the workers’ 
side of the works council: the other was an administrative 
officer nominated by the board. These two were to elect a 
third, who was to be chairman. In the first instance they 
elected the director who had been in charge of the scheme but 
subsequently chose the engineer in charge of research and devel¬ 
opment. To guide themselves in fixing rewards they sought to 
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find some principle that would be generally applicable. They 
came to the conclusion that no such principle could be discovered, 
but that each case must be judged on its merits in light of the 
reports upon it. 

Committees of this kind have become increasingly common, 
and are usually a part of the works council machinery. Messrs. 
Mavor and Coulson, of Glasgow, whose suggestion scheme is 
noteworthy in a number of ways, arrange that all suggestions 
shall be considered first by a specially appointed investigator 
and then by a director. They do not recommend that this 
work shall be done by a committee, but ensure the support of 
public opinion by reporting upon the progress of the scheme at 
the monthly meeting of their works committee. On the other 
hand, most suggestion committees consist of representatives of 
both management and workers, with a chairman chosen by both 
parties because of his fitness for dealing with and evaluating the 
suggestions received. 

The success of this method of co-operation is undoubted.^ It 
most clearly cultivates an intelligent interest in the problems 
of the workroom and fosters observation by the workers of 
their own material and mechanical activity. It also creates 
good-will, and is another of the links between managers and 
employees upon which eilicient personnel working depends. 

A suggestion scheme is, however, not an end in itself, but only 
a part of a larger plan for securing the co-operation of the 
workers in the more efficient conduct of the business. Conse¬ 
quently any scheme of this kind will fail unless the spirit of 
co-operation is manifest on both sides, and has found expression 
in other ways, after which the suggestion scheme will fall into 
its rightful place and will run more easily. Where works councils 
exist, the employer has an instrument for inviting the help of 
his employees, whilst the employees have an opportunity for 
expressing criticisms which must be regarded. The experience 
of investigators who have exa.mined the matter is that a works 
council and a suggestion scheme arc found to exist side by side 
in a majority of instances. 

Works Rules 

One further instance of co-operation in an area of common 
interest remains to be named. In a democratic community it is 
of much concern to employees that the rules governing conduct 

^ For Bigiiificant results in one Compimy, see Sir Charles Renold, Joint Consulta¬ 
tion over Thirty Ytara^ p. 46. See also Journal of the, Institute of Personnel 
Afona^emenf, Ndv.-Dbc., 194B, p. 313. 
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within an establishment shall be jointly formulated. Workers 
have a better understanding of the purpose of regulations if they 
have participated in the process of drafting them. Secondly, 
they are more ready to support their enforcement if they have 
been a party to their formulation, and have in so doing 
obtained a clearer grasp of the purposes for which the rules are 
drafted. 

An instance from a particular establishment of the process of 
drafting works rules in a democratic way may be useful. The 
executive committee of the works council was in the beginning 
entrusted with the formulation of these rules out of the many 
standing orders and regulations of the company, and periodically 
—probably once in every three or four years—it revises the body 
of rules in the light of experience, adding new ones which have 
been made necessary in the interval. When this revision has 
been completed, the rules (in the formulation of which the 
personnel manager has taken a leading part) arc then referred 
by him through his executive director to the board of the 
company for its endorsement, and arc finally submitted to the 
works council, each member of which is furnished with a full copy 
of the rules for perusal, and a meeting is summoned to accept 
or criticize them. If accepted, the signature of the secretary 
of the company, and of the then chairman and vice-chairman of 
the works council, are affixed, and the rules are printed and 
published to all employees. 

This is now common practice in a considerable number of 
establishments in this country, and is undoubtedly a step in 
the direction of giving workers a voice in those matters which 
most intimately concern them. Some idea of the scope of such 
ennsultation can be obtained from the fact that many works 
rule-books cover the following major subjects of joint interest 
to management and workers: absence, canteen facilities, 
employment, wages, overtime, accidents, appointments and 
promotions, holidays and holiday pay, disciplinary regulations, 
time-keeping, employee services, education, industrial relations, 
works councils and committees, and clubs and social welfare 
Schemes. 

Limitations of Disciplinary Committees 

Joint consultation implies, further, a measure of joint 
responsibility in matters of discipline. Doubt is raised even 
by men of complete good faith in the matter of inviting workers 
into collaboration with management, whether workers can 
rightly be expected to take part in disciplinary judgments. For 


* 3 — (B.afli) 
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these decisions have two sides. The first is the ascertainment of 
the facts from the evidence, some of which will be conflicting and 
some irrelevant, while the whole may be incomplete because 
important facts have been withheld. Secondly, the evidence, 
having been obtained, must then be weighed and considered, 
a verdict or judgment rendered, and a penalty imposed. In 
this final aet there arc two considerations of significance: one, 
the ability to weigh facts, the second, a sense of moral responsi¬ 
bility sufficient to enable the judge to accept the consequences 
of his mental deliberation and to impose a penalty. 

The limits to collaboration between workers and management 
in this matter of discipline have been stated by Mr. B. S. 
Rowntree adequately and clearly.^ 

“In general, a real share in responsible decision cannot safely 
be granted to workers (or any others than the administration) 
unless in the particular sphere— 

(а) their interests arc similar to those of the employer, or 
at any rate not in conflict; 

(б) they have the knowledge requisite for coming to right 
decisions, or can obtain it without disadvantage from experts; 

(c) they have the requisite intelligence; and 

(d) they can be depended upon, for one reason or another, to 
act with a due sense of responsibility; 

and in particular are ready to act on their own best judgment, 
irrespective of the views of their less instructed fellows.” 

The establishment of disciplinary committees without regard 
to these principles can only be considered at the best as an essay 
in learning by imitation. In other words, a capable administra¬ 
tive chairman may in individual instances be able to achieve 
a good result, but speaking broadly, worker representatives as 
such are at their worst in respect of disciplinary questions, 
because they arc very often partisans rather than the impartial 
and responsible judges which the situation demands. They, 
therefore, need a longer apprenticeship in this form of consulta¬ 
tion, and a greater measure of patient leadership, sufficiently 
unobtrusive not to be recognized as such. 

These views arc based upon experience with three different 
types, viz.. Absentee Committees, Theft Committees and an 
Appeal Committee. In order that the principles involved in 
consultation on discipline may be seen clearly, these three will 
be considered in some detail. 


^ Thm Human Factor in Business, second edition, p. 150. 
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Absentee Committees 

In so far as joint committees dealt with absence before World 
War II they did so as part of the works council machinery. In 
general, their interest was limited to such causes as the nature 
of the provision for transport; the question of the non-atten¬ 
dance of the individual was not one of general concern. 

The war altered this by bringing personal action into opposi¬ 
tion to the national interest. Absenteeism seriously reduced the 
output of much-needed supplies, and the action of the individual 
became the concern of the community. This change was regis¬ 
tered when persistent absence became an offence against the 
Defence Regulations. The facts in connexion with any specified 
person guilty of persistent absenteeism had to be reported to 
the national service officer. Up to this point, the situation 
remained in the jurisdiction of management. In most cases 
the facts were indisputable. A management which had learned 
the significance of personnel relations would explore every 
avenue of helping the individual and of influencing liis conduct, 
before reporting the facts to the national service officer. 

In this reporting, however, a subtle change occurred. An 
outside arbiter had appeared who, acting for the Government, 
could impose uniform treatment. This was all to the good, 
but it altered diseiplinary practice, and took away the ultimate 
sanction, that of dismissal. In the long run, since justice is 
more important than prestige, a uniform and relatively impartial 
treatment of absenteeism might be expected to bring about 
a better sense of what is fitting and just on both sides. Its 
sudden impact, however, into a system that was authoritative, 
where not arbitrary, was disturbing. 

The next step was to require the national service officer to 
delay proceedings until a works committee or other joint council, 
where there was one, had received a report of the facts, and had 
given the person concerned an opportunity of making such 
representations as he might desire. This was where joint dis¬ 
ciplinary action began. 

The opportunities before any such committee were consider¬ 
able. They could advise whether prosecution was a suitable form 
of procedure or could propose an alternative. They could bring 
the support of public opinion to bear against a general habit of 
excessive absenteeism or to correct an individual’s proclivities. 
Where difficulties arose from transport, they were able from 
their local knowledge to advise on the most suitable routes 
on which to travel, or to make representations to the local 
authorities on any relevant matter. If ill-health should be 
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found to be the reason in any one case, they could advise a 
shorter working week for the individual or suggest other steps 
towards rehabilitation. All these lines of action rested upon the 
joint character of the committee. 

At the same time, this extension of joint disciplinary action 
was subject to criticism on the grounds of principle quoted from 
Mr. B. S. Rowntree in an earlier paragraph.^ 

1. The interests of the worker in respect of lateness and 
absence are not identical with those of the manager and foreman, 
the employer’s representatives concerned. These executives 
are charged with responsibility for producing output according 
to arrangements which are disturbed when an individual arrives 
late or is absent. Their plans, made with due regard to the 
balance of machines and employees, have then to be readjusted 
at a moment’s notice. The result will be one or more of the 
following: irritation on the part of the foreman, any machine- 
team concerned and any individual transferred without notice 
from his normal working group to fill the vacancy created by 
the absentee; disturbance of the smooth working of the shop 
and of its “atmosphere,” and the possibility of some loss of 
output, with the probability of overtime working to make up 
the deficit. Only on a very long view can the individual worker 
be convinced that in these matters his interests coincide with 
those of the management. 

2. The balance of advantages is assessed on different scales 
by workers and management respectively. The individual who 
stays away may, when overtime and inllated earnings prevail, 
be satisfied with what he has earned. He may be unable to 
raise his standard of comfort by any unusual expenditure 
and, in a significant number of instances, is averse to national 
savings and frightened of income tax. To stay away from 
work is to readjust this balance to a position nearer to that 
to which he has been accustomed in other days. Moreover, he 
may be concerned about his health, and may regard it of more 
consequence than cither increased earnings for himself or the 
problematical advantages of increased output to the manage¬ 
ment. The weight given to any of these circumstances will 
depend upon who is making the decision, whether management 
or worker. 

8. Joint action in respect of absenteeism is of a different 
order from that exercised in the case of either safety, accident 
or theft. In the first of these it will be in correction of a bad 
habit. In the matter of accidents, its aim is to safeguard 

* Page 186, ante. 
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workers against their fellows and to educate them against taking 
risks. In the matter of theft, self-interest enters so far as their 
own personal property and that of their fellows is at stake, 
while their attachment to the principle of justice supports them 
when other property comes into account. Moreover, they are 
held in by the facts and by the starkness of the alternative 
verdicts of guilty or not guilty. In matters of absence the 
position is different. Self-interest scarcely enters, while the 
social interest is a factor only vaguely understood. Justice is 
difficult to determine since often the true facts are frequently 
not obtainable, the only evidence in respect of reasons for 
absence being restricted to that of the “delinquent.” 

For all of these reasons it is not yet possible for joint action 
in matters of absenteeism to be as satisfactory as it has proved 
in other questions. Nevertheless, joint consideration is not 
unsound in principle, though its success may well depend upon 
continued practice and experience. The opportiuiity of learning 
from mistakes makes democracy a fruitful method of govern¬ 
ment. 

Theft Committees 

Theft committees are not very common and an account of one 
may be pertinent. Years ago it was the practice in this company 
for all thefts to be investigated and dealt with by one of the 
directors. Soon after a works council was established, this 
director asked it to appoint a committee to confer wdth him 
in discovering the best method of dealing with cases of theft, 
and of creating a sound public opinitai on the matter in the 
factory. Some consideration was given to a proposal to institute 
the right of search as one of the conditions of employment. 
It was recognized, however, that a regulation of this kind would 
create dilliculties of its own, and was only to be recommended 
as a last resort. Eventually a joint committee was set up with 
the twofold responsibility of directing public opinion in active 
opj)osition to theft, and of dealing with all offenders. 

This committee consists of six members, three elected by the 
worker members of the works council and three by the admini¬ 
strative members. A chairman, who may be either a member 
or an outside person, is elected by the full committee. To it 
all cases of theft or alleged theft of property and goods belonging 
to the company or to its employees are referred, the management 
taking no separate disciplinary action in any instance. The com¬ 
mittee has the right to recommend the discharge of an employee 
found to have been guilty of theft, or to suggest a less onerous 
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penalty. When the theft concerns juveniles, the practice of 
the juvenile courts is followed, inquiry being made by a 
panel of the committee sitting in the office of the manager of the 
department. 

One of the aims of the company in placing such a grave 
responsibility in the hands of a joint committee was to create 
a public opinion against pilfering. To this end the committee 
reports monthly to the works council, and its annual report is 
made the occasion for a careful review of its policy and practice. 
The interest of the workers in the suppression of theft is great, 
and this review has on several occasions led to practical sugges¬ 
tions for reducing temptation. Experience has shown that a 
joint committee dealing with this matter can act with a sense 
of justice, and can be effective both as a guide to public opinion 
and as an instrument of executive control. Its punishments 
have been regarded as adequate and salutary. 

Appeal Committee 

Industrial democracy as a principle carries with it the idea of 
an appeal against punishments or other actions of management 
affecting human rights. Under the reign of law the citizen is 
protected against unfairness through impartial courts of justice. 
Industry has been slow to apply this practice. An appeal com¬ 
mittee is, therefore, a rather exceptional instance of a joint 
disciplinary tribunal. To a committee of this nature Rowntree 
and Company have given the final power in certain prescribed 
disciplinary matters. The company’s wf)rks rule on the matter 
reads— 

An employee subjected to suspension, dismissal or other disciplinary 
action— 

(1) for breach of these Rules; 

(2) for conduct noL affeetinE the performance of the work for which 
he or she is employed by the Comjiany; or 

(3) by the Theft Committee. 

has a right of appeal to the Appeal Committee, which has power to 
determine whether the cause of complaint has occurred and either to 
coniirm, reduce or increase the penalty. 

The management also has a light of appeal to the Appeal Committee 
against a decision of the Theft Committee on a charge made before it. 

Appeals from the Theft Committee to the Appeal Committee must 
be made within one month after the Theft Committee’s decision, unless 
in the opinion of the Appeal Committee there are special circumstances 
which have prevented an earlier appeal. 

If, after a case has been dealt with by the Appeal Committee, fresh 
material evidence becomes available, either the individual concerned or 
the management may apply to the Theft Committee if the case was one 
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dealt with by them, or to the Appeal Committee in any other instance, 
for a re-hearing by the Appeal Committee which may be granted if it is 
in the interests of justice that there should be a re-hearing. On such 
re-hearing the Appeal Committee will consist, as far as practicable, of the 
members who previously heard the case. 

This committee at present consists of three persons elected 
by the workers and three appointed by the board on the 
nomination of the personnel manager, with a chairman ap¬ 
pointed jointly by the six members. It is laid down that one 
of the members on either side shall be a woman. 

The activities of this committee will reveal its influence and 
its position in the organization. In the thirty-three years since 
it was appointed, up to June, 1954, it has heard ninety cases. 
Three of these were not so much instances of appeal as occasions 
on which the committee was asked to adjudicate. In a further 
three cases the committee decided that the appeal was outside 
its jurisdiction. Of the remaining eighty-four cases, forty-five 
(including two originating from management) were against 
decisions of the theft committee. In thirly-three of these 
instances, including the two made by management, the decisions 
of that committee were upheld. In three cases the appeal was 
allowed and the penalty withdrawn. In seven instances the 
punishment was reduced. One appeal requested by an employee 
was disallowed because of the lapse of live months bctw^cen the 
penalty and the appeal. In the remaining instance the matter 
was referred back on a technical point. 

Decisions of the management were appealed against in thirty- 
nine instances. In twenty-three of these the decisions were 
upheld: in eight they were reversed and in eight other instances 
the penalty was reduced. 

The right of appeal to this committee may not be exercised 
where men have been dismissed because they are unsatisfactory 
workmen, either through lack of skill or on account of mistakes 
or other fault. It is generally accepted that the decision whether 
a workman is suitable for the work which he is asked to do must 
rest with the employer, but with a view to providing safeguards 
against vindictive action, the company has allowed an organized 
right of appeal through the functional executive to the chairman 
of the company to meet any case where arbitrament at the 
hands of the joint committee is not permissible under the works 
rules. 

Some joint committees go further in the direction of partial 
or delegated participation in management. Participation means 
more than consultation. In consultation information is given 
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and received. Joint committees remain advisory. The executive 
is still the manager or foreman. He carries the responsibility for 
decision and action after receiving advice. But participation in 
management, either in running a canteen or a sports club on 
behalf of the company, in addition to advice and suggestions, 
implies the right to argue for a line of action, to carry it out or to 
help to do so and to accept any credit or discredit for the result. 

Safety Committees 

An instance of this kind occurs in the case of safety commit¬ 
tees. These', which arc more correctly called accident prevention 
committees, are very largely the result of the activities of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. They are 
invariably joint committees of management and workers, 
although foremen arc frequently represented. Because of the 
common interest in the prevention of accidents, it is desirable 
that the worker side of this committee should be made fully repre¬ 
sentative througli election either by a representative body like 
a works council, or by ballot in the various departments of the 
factory. A committee of three is suflicient where the numbers 
affected arc not great, but one containing more than fifteen 
members is too big to deliberate and act wisely. In large 
establishments, an accidents prevention officer is frequently 
found; he will be the secretary and activating spirit in the 
committee. 

When these committees are examined in light of the principles 
governing collaboration, they arc found to fulfil most of the 
conditions. Their function is one in whi[‘h the interests of the 
workers are as great as those of the manager. Under the relevant 
sections of the Factories Act the prevention of accidents is one 
of the responsibilities of management. Compulsion alone is not 
sufficient unless the duty becomes a vital part of works policy, 
and unless the workers co-operate. Their own daily experience 
has produced an attitude favourable to joint action, but effective 
co-operation demands knowledge and the acceptance of responsi¬ 
bility. Knowledge can be got from full reports of all accidents, 
and of the attendant circumstances, and by systematic, 
periodic surveys of the establishment. The meetings of the 
committee and the scrutiny of all the data provided constitute 
the opportunity for criticizing and endorsing suggestions, which 
is the first step on the road to accepting responsibility and the 
first exercise for growth in power of judgment. On the presence 
of such characteristics the ultimate success of any venture in 
joint action depends. 
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UNION-HANAOEMENT CO-OPERATION 

The responsibility for a programme which moves steadily in the 
direction of harnessing the potentialities inherent in the working 
group in support of the plans and ideas of the management lies 
with the latter. It is in a position to tap the reservoirs of creative 
skill which, like artesian water, lie beneath the surface of work¬ 
room relations. 

Reality has been given to a programme of participation in 
industry by the movement in U.S.A. known as union-manage¬ 
ment co-operation.^ Though there are instances in this country^ 
of close consultation between management and workers, there is 
none so significant in attitude and method. The attitude is one 
ol frank and full cn-operation amounting to participation. The 
method is that of joint consultation and of organized co-opera¬ 
tion. With characteristic initiative and refusal to be bound by 
pre-conceptions of managerial prerogatives, these American 
firms have accepted trade unions as partners in discovering more 
cflicicnt methods of production. The unions have, in some 
instances, actually engaged consultants of their own, seeking to 
reduce costs, increase output and turn losses into profits. The 
shoy) becomes a team; suggestions are invited and given in good 
measure. Research into better methods is carried out jointly by 
committees on the same procedure as our own joint production 
committees. Their terms of reference include reduction of costs, 
improvements in quality and increase of sales. To these com¬ 
mittees, managements open all their records, including those of 
costs. In the clothing industry the well-known union, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, lent money during the depres¬ 
sion from 1.029 onwards to maintain the solvency of a number of 
firms and in several instances also accepted an initial cut in wage 
rates to the same end. 

The union expects an equitable share of any accruing benefits 
in the shape of more and better employment, higher wages or 
lesser hours. It safeguards its members against dismissal follow¬ 
ing on improvements and insists on being given all the data and 
plans necessary for its work of particijiation. 

This movement is not confined in U.S.A. to the clothing 
industry. Reports have already been published by the National 

^ For dBHcnptionB of it see Taiil Pipora and Charles A. Myers, P^raonn&l 
Administration, pp. 343-9. MiGiaw-Hill, 2nd edition, 1951; also Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman, Ooala and Strategy in Collective Bargaining, 
Chapter 4, Harper and Brotheis, 1951. 

“ Sdd, B.g., the woollen and worsted mdustry described on p. 162, earlier, also 
the experience of Unilever Ltd., reported m Journal of the Inatitvie of Personnel 
Managmient, London, Sept.-Oct., 1960. 
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Planning Association in Washington, and by other bodies, on 
results in steel, chemicals, glass, railways and elsewhere. But it 
is found mainly in small concerns, often family-owned. As a 
matter of history, it has been bom out of some difficulty, either 
technological or financial in nature. Whilst the alternative in 
these situations was bankruptcy, a crucial test was possible in 
the form of reduced costs through improved efficiency. Results 
of this kind point the way to joint co-operation rising towards 
a measure of participation, not so much in control as in the 
working of the business and in the realization of the purposes of 
the organization. 


CONCLUSION 

This account of experiments in joint consultation with workers 
has thrown into greater prominence the function of personnel 
management in securing the co-operation of the workers in 
promoting the efficiency of the business. Co-operation can 
never be one-sided. It is the willing collaboration of two 
parties. The interests of one of these is very largely human. 
The workers are men and women before they are wage-takers. 
As such they are motivated by sentiments and feelings. One 
of the most dominant of these, and the most deeply rooted 
in personality, is the desire to count. Men and women feel 
that they have a contribution to make, and look for machinery 
through which this may be done. This is the prineiple behind 
works councils, joint production committees, shop stewards 
and their committees, and suggestion schemes. To organize 
activities like these, through which collaboration may be 
obtained, is the essential function of personnel management. 

This review has revealed how much has yet to V)e done before 
joint machinery of this kind can become more general— 

1. The workers themselves arc not well informed on business 
affairs. This defect can obviously be progressively remedied by 
the process of continued consultation. 

2. Management has to learn that collaboration as a method 
of organization is more efficient economically and more satisfying 
socially than one of autocracy. 

8. Methods of consultation to suit the various situations 
which arise in national industry and in individual establishments 
have continually to be devised. The general form has been 
suggested by the practice of many progressive firms, but no 
two situations are identical. 

4. Wider recognition is required of the possibilities of inducing 
Organized trade unionism to participate fully in the process of 
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joint collaboration. There may be many difficulties to be over¬ 
come before this end can be fully achieved. Understanding of the 
workers, when objectively considered, is one of the inescapable 
problems of management. Co-operation with them on a basis 
of mutual understanding brings into a common unity all the 
material and human forces which constitute the driving power 
of industry. To emphasize difficulties in securing this unity is 
to under-rate the possibilities of leadership inherent in the idea 
of management. 



PART n: PRACTICE 


CHAPTER X 

A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT—ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE 

The success of a personnel department depends upon the 
security of its place in the organization, the methods by which 
it is managed, and the men and women who form its staff. 
Priority in respect of these three essentials is not easy to assess. 
At first sight the third may be declared to be the most important, 
but a declaration which neglects the importance of the other 
factors is to be deprecated. A first-class personnel executive may 
fail if the organization of the business is unsysteniatie, and if the 
place assigned to him deprives him of the influence and authority 
necessary to the carrying out of his job. Powerful as personality 
is, it may break upon a rigid and unsympathetic organizational 
structure. Nor can the significance of methods be overlooked. 
They are the tools of the personnel manager, who cannot succeed 
if he is not properly equipped or is inexperienced in his profession. 
Nevertheless, with all these qualifications, staff* can still be 
accepted as the most important factor in achieving success. The 
personnel manager works with men and women. His task and 
that of his assistants is to influence them, to be on occasions 
a leader and at all times an undiTstanding colleague. The 
quality of his own personality is a measure of his probable 
sutcess alike in factory and office, and in relation to his own 
staff. 


QUALITIES OF A PERSONNEL MANAGER 

His influence will depend on the sort of man he is. His strength 
will lie in his personality and intellectual acumen. The quality 
of the advice he gives, its soundness and wisdom, the clearness of 
his analysis and the manner, combining persuasion with author¬ 
ity, in which he offers it, are more potent than status and rank. 
It is difficult to list the elements which enter into his character 
and personality or to set out the characteristics to be looked for. 
So far as this can be done, they are to be arrived at by analysis 
of the job and its purposes and consideration of the principles 
upon which personnel management is based. In the author’s 
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view, the more important of these, not arranged in any order of 
priority, are the following— 

A Trained Intelligence 

This should be of more than average capacity. Problems of 
human relations are often tangled by reason of tradition and 
prejudice. Consequently, they may call for acute and indepen¬ 
dent analysis. They are the end-result of some cause which may 
be hidden under layers of inhibition, frustration or mental habit 
and can be discovered only by putting some daring hypo¬ 
thesis to the test. This process of suggesting and testing may 
seem to be initiative or even insight but, whatever it is, it 
accompanies the higher ranges of intelligence. 

Common Sense and Good Judgment 

These two go together, the one in the field of action, the other in 
the sphere of decision preceding action. Common sense is a right 
idea of what is practicable. It is not rcstrieted to hard-hcaded- 
ness for it may surpass the reasonable in a daring leap of confi¬ 
dence in a person or in a line of action. Judgment is a sense of 
balance between opposing lines of action combined with the 
power to envisage the consequences of what may be done. This 
quality is important in the levels of personnel administration and 
in some of the more difficult industrial relationships. 

A Sense of Vocation 

The responsibilities of the job arc so heavy that they cannot 
be carried year in and year out without some sense of an inner 
call. The possibilities of disa]q)ointment and discouragement are 
great, and a discouraged personnel manager is already defeated. 
At times human nature is incalculable, and the problems with 
which the personnel manager is faced are always complex, and 
sometimes baffling. On such occasions the temptation may arise 
to leave men to their own self-sufficiency and obstinacy, or to 
their limited vision. The only safeguard against discouragement 
and disappointment is the ability to draw upon the springs of 
idealism. The personnel manager must have faith in humanity, 
and also in the possibility of creating, with the help of ordinary 
men and women, a finer social and industrial order. To do 
something toward this end is his vocation. 

Capatity for Leadership 

The personnel manager’s task is on the one hand to advise the 
management, and on the other hand to exercise a type of leader¬ 
ship in many matters affecting the workers. The questions and 
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problems with which he will deal are often new and without pre¬ 
cedent. He needs both physical courage and that bom of convic¬ 
tion. He must be ready to face opposition and to speak without fear 
or favour to any grade of management or group of workers. Fur¬ 
ther, the relations between managers and workers have not yet 
been standardized and are often far from co-operative. This fact 
will in itself create problems which the personnel manager cannot 
solve unless he applies a mind that is fresh and vigorous and a 
character which does not hesitate to accept the challenge of 
opportunity. It is his job to get the best out of every individual 
and group, and to find the solution of every problem, which (apart 
from its intellectual aspect) is an exercise in democratic leadership. 

A Sense of Social Responsibility and a Standard of 

Social Justice 

The necessit}'^ for a sense of social responsibility arises out of 
the fact that the keynote of industry as an cllective organization 
is co-operation. But this is a social quality and industry is a part 
of society. Further, co-operation is impossible except on a basis of 
justice which implies due regard to the rights and claims of all 
parties engaged in industry. The most effective way of providing 
this sense of social justice is probably, or in the future will be, a 
training in the social sciences at a university. For this reason 
knowledge of sociology, social psychology, unmathcmatical 
economics and industrial history is essential in the training of 
the effective personnel manager. He must appreciate men and 
women as social units and social groups, as well as industrial 
workers, and must see business in its social background. 

Personal Integrity 

He must be a man who can be trusted completely. If he is of 
this type, men (and the masculine noun and pronoun both include 
the feminine) will come to him with worries, anxieties and 
problems and fellow-managers, and even directors, will confide 
in him their perplexities and difficulties. Some of these will be 
private in nature, but whether private or merely confidential 
they will not be brought to him unless his integrity is above 
suspicion. To some degree the personnel manager of either sex 
becomes the confidant of people in perplexity, and may play a 
helpful part in setting troubled minds at rest. 

Capacity for Persuasion 

Capacity for persuasion, allied to the power of clear thinking. 
This is the intellectual side of leadership. The personnel man¬ 
ager has to persuade his fellow managers of the wisdom of 
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the proposals he has to make and of the advantages, far too 
often intangible, to be derived therefrom. The workers with 
whom he will deal are sometimes confused in their thinking, 
and far from clear about their reasons and motives, but usually 
honest and sincere in desire and aim. The correct psychological 
approach to such men is that of persuasion, with which must 
go patience and tolerance. In negotiation, where haste is the 
enemy of success, the same ground may have to be covered 
again and again. There is also required a breadth and resilience of 
mind that leads to appreciation of the opponents’ point of view. 

A Friendly, Approachable Nature 

The value of this personal attribute is rooted in the shyness 
and the unwillingness of men and women in general to trust 
others in matters of great moment to themselves. At the back of 
their minds is the fear lest they should fail to express themselves 
adequately and the suspicion that they may be misunderstood. 
Here the manner and the attitude of the personnel manager are 
important. He must be tactful and sympathetic, able in a few 
seconds to put callers at etise. In this he will be helped if he has 
a knowledge of workers in their homes as well as nt work. Six 
months at the work bench or some time spent in settlement 
work can be useful introductions. He needs a true love of his 
fellow men and a recognition of the equality of personality. 
With these he can meet men and women as friends. 

Points of Personality 

To these qualities of character might be added several points 
of personality— 

(а) Spontaneity of speech. Readiness and fluency, combined 
with a good knowledge of w^ords and their meaning, arc helpful. 
People are more at ease before one who quickly says the word 
of welcome or introduction, whilst accurate expression avoids 
misunderstanding. 

(б) With this goes the absence of shyness. Public speech is 
often a necessity in the working life of a personnel manager, 

(c) Mobility of facial expression. This encourages confidence, 
conveys interest, registers sympathy and allays distrust. On 
the other side, it acts as a deterrent to impossible claims or 
quickly registers their failure to impress. 

(d) Courtesy and social awareness. The personnel manager, 
more than any other executive, will attend all classes of gather¬ 
ings, both inside and outside of the firm. He will address people 
of all grades and ranks, the w orkers in committees and works 
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councils, civil servants and cabinet ministers, trade union leaders, 
and titled chairmen of employers’ associations. He will help in 
organizing works dances and holiday jaunts, but he may also have 
to take part in arranging the details of a royal visit to the establish¬ 
ment. For all these occasions he is better equipped if he 
possesses an innate sense of courtesy and of social awareness. 

{e) Personal dignity. He should be able to mix with men 
and yet not to be of them. His job is bigger than himself, and 
this fact, rather than any code of etiquette or social standard, 
must be the measure of his action. 

These personal requirements are admittedly high but the 
profession which deals with so large a part of industrial life will 
alw’ays be held in honour and calls for men and women of 
sterling qualities. 

DELIMITATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 

The selection of a })ersoimel manager implies an appointment to 
an administrative post in the organization which has its rank and 
its functions. Tt) have worked these responsibilities out in 
advance of the procedure of selection is good business practice. 
The mind is thereby cleared for the assessment of any applicant. 
The job is given precision and the relationships with others made 
definite. In elfcct, a job descriplion of this kind becomes the 
basis of organizational responsibilities and of the contract of 
employment. 

There is another preliminary of some importance, viz. that all 
who will be affected by the appointment and any consequent 
transfer of dutie.^ shall be informed in advance. This may be 
followed in the course of selection by a procedure that is appre¬ 
ciated wherever it is ])ractised. In taking the applicant through 
the factory, important executives might be told who is being 
shown round. After the selection but before the man takes up 
his job, a clear, authoritative announeemeiit should be made of 
the appointment and the nature of the duties and responsibilities 
involved. On his arrival, the new executive should be inducted 
with the utmost care and thoroughness. He should be personally 
introduced by his superior to every manager, foreman and shop- 
steward. An unhurried but complete introduction paves the 
way for understanding which is the basis for efficient and effec¬ 
tive co-operation. 


SELECTION OF ASSISTANTS 

The selection of assistants is the first step towards success. 
Here some help is all'orded by the recofrnized training courses 
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in respect of women, but such aid is not yet so fully available 
where men are concerned, and in their case training and experi¬ 
ence must be assessed independently. But even if one uniform 
course of training, for both men and women or for the two sexes 
separately, had been recognized, there would still remain local 
differences that must be given proper weight. One part of the 
country is unlike another and calls for different temperaments in 
personnel staff. One industry is dissimilar to another in many 
ways, in its wage structure, the type of labour it employs and 
its attitude towards trade unionism, and requires capacities, 
physical and intellectual, adequate to meet these varying 
demands. There are, however, two qualifications which every 
candidate for a personnel post must possess as a condition 
precedent to success, viz. a liking for people and an appreciation 
of factory and commercial work. The former entails a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the complexities of human nature and 
an appreciation of the essential soundness and honesty of the 
ordinary man and woman. The second puts the candidate in a 
position to see the workers’ side of any job, and when coupled 
with the other qualification brings a readiness to improve toil 
and to ensure that conditions do not stunt human personality. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE WORKROOMS 

The right choice having been made of assistants, the next step is 
to secure adequate representation in the workrooms, since it is 
here that personnel difficulties reveal themselves. Whether they 
relate to absence, sickness, lateness, wages, transfer or any other 
of the many matters of industrial import which touch the worker 
on one side or aiiotlicr, they become apparent on the floor of the 
workroom before reaching the office of the personnel manager or 
any one of his assistants. In smaller establishments, and even in 
some of the larger, the foreman is the first person in executive 
authority to know of them. Where this is so, he is by right of 
precedence the proper representative of the personnel division. 
If the latter is to function successfully his active and intelligent 
co-operation must be secured. The division is not soundly 
established until this has been done. 

But in a larger establishment where personnel staff are 
expected to combine office responsibilities with interviewing, 
thus leaving them little time to visit the factory, and where 
foremen are correspondingly busier, contact between the per¬ 
sonnel department and the workroom calls for systematic 
organization. This can be done on the functional plan, by 
giving the superintendent, the departmental manager, or the 
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group manager an assistant who is directly responsible to him 
for meeting all his day-by-day requirements concerning per¬ 
sonnel, but who, in so doing, will follow methods and policies 
devised for the whole business and entrusted to the personnel 
department for interpretation and enforcement. If the title of 
personnel assistant or personnel officer is applied to this assis¬ 
tant, it will convey an idea of the job, exactly like other titles, 
common in establishments organized functionally, such as 
production assistant, planning assistant, records assistant and 
time study assistant. 

TECHNIQUES OF CONTROL 

Besides what may be necessary in establishing its position in the 
business and selecting and organizing its staff, steps must be 
taken to ensure that the personnel department can function 
effectively. Information is wanted to show where its help is 
needed. Techniques must be developed through which details 
reflecting human situations can be accumulated. 

Business management depends very much on detail. Success 
is won by applying right principles and sound judgment to 
the situations which arise. Management proceeds from the 
broad principle downwards by narrowing and concentrating 
attention. We have already seen this in considering policies 
and procedures. But even these are relatively general and, in 
addition, relatively static. On the other hand, the men and 
women with whom the personnel division is primarily concerned 
are individuals, so that information concerning them must 
necessarily be detailed. Since they are dynamic and variable, 
both in themselves and in their reactions, regularity and uni¬ 
formity are present only when large numbers are considered, 
and are not to any considerable extent characteristic of the life 
and conduct of individuals. These points in which divergence is 
manifest have significance for the personnel division. Differ¬ 
ences in age, wage rates and wage earnings, hours of attendance, 
regularity or irregularity, tardiness and health arc all important. 
Their relevance is threefold, in relation to— 

(a) The individual; records are essential if due regard is to be 
given to the well-being of each employee. Without them, the 
individual is lost in the crowd. 

(i) The business as a working organization. The needs of the 
business can be met better if there is adequate knowledge of the 
different ways in which individuals act. A sound record system 
is a characteristic of a well-run establishment. 

(c) Social and economic factors likely to be revealed when 
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group figures on these points are prepared and studied. This 
study is one of the first steps to reforming policies that are 
unsound or unwise, and an essential to ensuring that they remain 
adequate and effective. 

What Tables are NecessaryP 

If any proof were needed of the value of group statistics, it 
can be found in the tables collected and published by the 
Ministry of Labour. On a smaller scale the same need for records 
exists in each industrial establishment. Distaste for the compila¬ 
tion of records occasioned by excessive official demands must 
not be allowed to obscure perception of the value of group 
figures; the collection of a certain number of details is insepar¬ 
able from good management, whether in peace or war. Judgment 
as to what is necessary has sometimes to wait upon experience. 
Suggestions based upon practice and experience may indicate 
what group statistics will prove helpful. 

The employment department might furnish weekly a tabular 
statement concerning the engagements, transfers and releases 
during the past week, giving the ages of the workers, the shops 
or sections for which they were engaged, to which they have 
been transferred, or from which they have left, and, in the case 
of all persons leaving, the reasons why they left and the length 
of their service. A summary of this might be prepared monthly 
as a permanent record. 

The appropriate office should render weekly a tabular 
statement concerning overtime, giving, according to shops or 
sections, the number of persons who have worked overtime, 
the actual hours worked, and the amount of time paid for 
these hours. 

Similarly, lost or “broken” time should be reported weekly, 
the absence being expressed in hours lost and grouped under 
reasons. Since one of these will be sickness, some control can 
be kept upon this important factor, especially if the absentee 
return includes a column for the number of persons absent the 
whole week. 

If these tables of overtime and broken time are entered in a 
book or continuous loose sheet, they provide a permanent 
record bringing the data together for easy reference and scrutiny. 
This permits of the comparison of any one week with other 
weeks or with the same period in earlier years, 

A record of the medical department’s activities might take 
the form of a quarterly report indicating for men and women 
separately the numbers of visits to the surgery, divided into 
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first visits and the total of subsequent visits, a special column 
being given to night attendances. For different reasons, the 
department might be expected to supply figures for the number 
of applicants examined and the percentages of acceptances and 
rejections. The medical officer should be supplied with the 
sickness absence figures and be asked for comments. 

The scrutiny of wage earnings calls for a considerable number 
of figures. Since the control of wages is less common among 
personnel managers than are the other matters just described, 
and generalization is thus less valid, in the following paragraphs 
the author describes the j)ractice he followed. 

At the end of each four-weekly period, he was supplied with 
figures showing the number of workers paid respectively on day 
rates, piece rates and bonus rates, divided according to depart¬ 
ments, with separate columns for the numbers of eaeh of the 
juvenile ages (below 18 years in the case of females, and below 
21 years in the case of males). This record was scrutinized to 
see that— 

(а) there was no significant increase in the number of adult 
workers paid at time rates; 

(б) no juveniles were paid on piece rates. For various reasons 
the method of incentive chosen for juveniles has been that of 
bonus. 

The wages section supplied each quarter a statement of the 
average earnings per full working week of all employees paid on 
other than time rates. These records were scrutinized carefully 
and inquiries made concerning all individuals whose rate of 
earnings departed significantly from the average. Time rate 
is 80 per cent of standard piece rate, and it is part of the com¬ 
pany’s policy to guarantee time rates as minimum earnings even 
to piece workers. Any piece worker, therefore, whose piece 
earnings were not 80 per cent of standard piece was a liability 
and a subject for inquiry. 

This inquiry might be of two kinds, being directed either to 
helping the individual by attention from the trainers (whose 
functions will be described in another chapter),^ or to considera¬ 
tion whether this person should not be transferred, or even 
dismissed as unsatisfactory. These questions were referred to 
the employment departments and thence to the personnel 
assistants. 

The records of earnings of employees were tabulated under de¬ 
partments, and the actual average figure expressed as a percentage 
of standard piece. Scrutiny of this table showed whether there 
^ See Chapter XIV, pp. 297-303. 
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were any wide divergences from the company’s agreement with 
the trade unions, either in the form of piece rates that fell 
below an agreed standard, or, on the contrary, rates which rose 
well above. The former called for immediate inquiry and action 
if the grounds for raising these rates were established. High 
piece earnings called equally for inquiry to ascertain whether or 
not a change had taken place in the conditions under which 
work was being performed, or whether, on the other hand, the 
men or women concerned were steadily lifting their earnings 
by increased effort and application. 

Though in this sense serving a secondary purpose only, 
records, in which must be included tables, charts and diagrams, 
do, to a certain extent, become instruments by which continuity 
of policy is achieved. They bring to notice any apparent 
departure from a current policy, any failure to apply it, or any 
necessity for its extension. 

Conferences 

The most effective means of ensuring continuity of policy, 
however, is by frequent conferences between the personnel 
manager and his various assistants. Naturally, he is available 
at all times for emergency consultations, but weekly conferences 
at prearranged times are desirable. Problems revealed in the 
weekly returns and tables can be given the attention they merit. 
To these conferences the personnel manager brings his own 
special contribution. His knowledge of recent decisions or 
projects of the board of directors or of the trend of the com¬ 
pany’s production and labour policies, provides a background 
to the action which his assistants may have to carry out. 

Annual Report 

Another practice of value in ensuring that a uniform policy 
is applied throughout the organization is that of presenting 
an annual report to the board of directors through tlie director 
responsible for personnel. To this, each section of the personnel 
function will contribute an account f)f its activities. The 
l^ersonnel manager might comment upon each of these, 
throwing into clear light the important aspects, any new 
developments and the reasons for them. He would contribute 
also, as a part of the report, the cost of each section of his 
department. Such an annual report, by collecting together the 
more important tables regularly supplied within the personnel 
department and by analysing wage, employment and other 
figures, becomes a useful library of reference. More important, 
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however, is its use as an instrument towards keeping personnel 
policy alive and clear.^ 

A PERSONNEL BUDGET 

Since the personnel division of a business is purely a service 
section, its expenditure must be carefully scrutinized. The 
most effective way of ensuring this is by budgetary control. 
Just as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the commencement 
of each financial year, presents to Parliament estimates of 
expenditure, and obtains authority to spend up to the limit of 
these figures, so the appropriate executives in many businesses 
prepare similar estimates and obtain similar authority. When, 
for some unforeseen but necessary cause, additional expenditure 
is required, the Chancellor of the Exchequer approaches Parlia¬ 
ment with a supplementary estimate; so in like case a business 
executive explains the position to his superior and obtains 
permission to spend more money. In neither instance will 
money be expended beyond the original figure without fresh 
sanction. 

The basis of a budget is agreement upon the necessity for 
specified expenditures. The first budget prepared in a business, 
whether concerned with personnel, research or wages, will call 
for a candid examination of the “worth-whileness” of all 
existing or proposed expenditure. “We are spending an extra 
£5,000 a year on wage calculation because we pay piece rates. 
Are piece rates necessary in our business, and, if they are, is 
£5,000 per annum a proper price to pay for them?” “Our 
works magazine costs us £2,000 jier year. Is a works magazine 
worth while, and, if so, at what cost?” These hypothetical 
questions arc typical of a proper attitude of mind towards a 
budget. Expenditures are viewed in the light of first principles. 
Something of the rational atmosphere of science is thereby 
introduced into management, and haphazard and irrational 
arrangements arc drawn into line. 

The material for a personnel budget is accumulated from 
every relevant source. Any expenditure upon men and women 
as distinct from materials, machinery and equipment belongs 
to this budget. Admittedly, some of these items as, for example, 
wages, may be difiicult to forecast with any accuracy and equally 
hard to control, but this is not a valid objection to their inclu¬ 
sion. Whatever it is desired to control should be brought in. 

^ For more detailed suggestions concerning content, see “The Personnel 
Officer’s Report to Management,” J ournal of the Institute of Personnel Management, 
Nov.-Dee., 1948, pp. 30l>-6. 
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If a keen-minded man sets out on the task of budget construction 
with this principle to guide him, he will search through the 
items of cost in the accounts and collect all that are relevant. 
It is not to be expected that he will get a comprehensive list 
on the first occasion. Some items will not be entered specifically 
enough for him to identify. Others may not be recurring and 
may be absent in the year of his search. Gradually, however, 
he will collect all the appropriate items and his annual budgets 
will assume a definite shape. 

Here a word of caution must be uttered. No expenditure 
should be charged to this budget without the knowledge and 
agreement of the personnel manager. The accountant has his 
own difficulties, and one of them is to find where certain expendi¬ 
tures are to be allocated. If the personnel budget were the only 
one (which is unlikely) in the business, there would be little 
trouble. When, however, the business becomes “budget con¬ 
scious,” and expenditures are closely scrutinized, there will be 
occasions when some other executive, having incurred expenses 
upon men and women, will want to charge them here. A 
departmental manager may institute a series of conferences 
with his foremen immediately after works hours, and may give 
them tea and biscuits on each occasion. This is not one of his 
[jroduction expenses, and, by definition, belongs to the personnel 
budget. If the accountant, when charging it, will notify the 
personnel manager, he will help to bring this type of expenditure 
under control. 

When the items which constitute the budget have been 
collected, there still remains the amount of the expenditures 
to be proposed upon each of them. Much thought and inquiry 
are called for in order to determine the worth-whileness of any 
expenditure. Absolute standards do not exist in business finance. 
No one can determine the final value of a well-organized canteen, 
but it is practicable to compare it with the haphazard arrange¬ 
ments that preceded its organization, or with the unofficial 
practices that were the workers’ way of meeting the position. So 
equally fairly can the cost of a works magazine be compared 
with expenditure on a sports club, or with even the salary, or 
part of the salary, of a personnel officer. 

The practice which the author by experience has proved 
most useful is to scrutinize the estimates and the actual costs 
of the current financial year as supplied by the works accountant. 
Since the debits of the second half of the year cannot be obtained 
until after the annual balancing of accounts, a provisional 
budget, to operate from the beginning of the new period, is 
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made without the help of these figures, and a few months later 
revised where it is deemed necessary. Subject to this qualifica¬ 
tion, the disparities between actual and estimated costs during 
the current year are examined and the explanation found. 
If salary totals, for instance, have decreased, the reason may 
be obvious; the decrease may be due to the resignation or 
retirement of one assistant whose work has been undertaken 
by another at a lower salary, or whose work has been added 
to that of a third. If, on the contrary, these totals have increased, 
it is even more necessary to find the reason. Possibly sickness 
among the staff during the year has resulted in the double 
charge of the salary of the absent assistant and that of the 
person relieving, or it may be that the provision of holiday 
relief rather than sick relief is the cause. If this be so, it is 
clear that no allowance has been made for a definite recurring 
charge, and next year’s budget must remedy this. If the 
expenditure on employees’ clubs, to take another illustration, 
has increased, the reason must be discovered, and the likelihood 
of this increase being continued in the following year. Naturally, a 
sense of proportion must be observed in such iiitiuiries and action 
taken only in those items where the discrepancy is significant. 

The next step, after supplying them wnth the figures collected 
from the accounts, is to obtain from immediate assistants their 
estimates for the ensuing year in respect of the items under their 
authority. As in the case of actual and estimated costs for the 
current year, so with the estimates for the next year. One must 
know why any figure is significantly more or less than the 
actual expenditure for the preceding period. It is here that 
control and initiative both become apparent. If circumstances 
demand it, savings can be made on those items which are 
least worth while. On the other hand, it may be clear that an 
increased expenditure is required on some one object, and the 
responsibility of putting this increase forward and advocating it 
must be faced. 

When completed, the budget is presented to the personnel 
director for his approval. He examines every item with care, 
and elicits all the information systematically obtained and even 
some not obtained quite so systematically. He may propose 
an increase in certain items, a decrease in others, or the retention 
of an item which has been deleted. When he is satisfied, 
authority is given to expend the sums set out in the budget, 
with three qualifications— 

1. If more is spent deliberately on one item than is specified, 
a corresponding sum may have to be saved on other items. 
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2. If any unusual expenditure arises during the year quite 
unprovided for in the budget, a supplementary budget must 
be presented. 

3. Explanations will not be required unless the total expendi¬ 
ture varies from the estimate by a specified percentage. 

The final step in the process of control of expenditure still 
remains. It is much easier to draft a budget than to keep 
within its limits. There is no ‘'royal road” to successful control. 
Every assistant is informed of the sums available for him to 
expend, and he is required to keep a check on his requisitions 
and vouchers where these are used. By such a method it is 
possible to total items periodically, and sec that their sum is not 
in excess of the budgeted figure. But much expenditure is not 
specifically requisitioned, as, for example, salaries and wages. 
As a means of scrutiny for these, some companies provide all 
functional managers with the actual salary and wage costs of 
their departments, both for the most recent period of four weeks 
and cumulatively for the year to date, while the personnel 
department is given half-yearly statements in detail of all its 
expenditures. The results of the first half-year are carefully 
scrutinized and compared with the estimates for the preceding 
half-year and for the whole year. Perhaps the term “control” 
is too strong a word for such procedure, but at least it produces a 
sense of responsibility for carrying out agreed arrangements and 
is, therefore, an essential instrument in managing a personnel 
department. 


CHECKING THE COST 

There are two questions which the business man will ask on 
presentation of the costs of a personnel department: “Does 
this expenditure repay us?” “Is it worth while?” These are 
variants of the same question, the former being financial in 
nature, whilst the latter, though containing a financial element, 
has primarily a social basis. 

In some instances the figures are available for assessing the 
direct return from expenditures upon personnel. An illustration 
is to be found in the experience of a firm which instituted a 
morning rest pause. At the time, records of output covering the 
preceding twelve months showed that production fell between 
certain hours in the morning. It was desired to arrest the trend 
and to maintain output at a reasonable level. Following a well- 
established precedent, the firm decided to allow its piece workers 
ten minutes each morning for tea and food. It made no payment 
for the time thus spent, so that the workers would be worse off 
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unless, in the slightly shortened morning, they gave as much 
output as before. The amount of increased output reflected in 
reduced overhead cost, compared with the annual value of the 
capital cost of equipping the canteens, provided a measure of the 
extent to which the experiment had paid. Having figures for 
the situation preceding and following the change, this firm was 
able to answer that the arrangement decidedly had paid a good 
return on the investment. 

There are some situations, however, in which the value of 
personnel work is wholly intangible. A personnel officer, for 
example, may devote himself to a variety of evening entertain¬ 
ments and to week-end and holiday camps. The good effects 
of these may be indisputable but cannot be assessed in financial 
terms because they are not directly measurable. An education 
officer may be appointed to a company’s [)ersonnel staff, devoting 
himself to improving the business knowledge of the clerks in the 
establishment. lie may assist the sujiervisory staff to understand 
such subjects as business organization, human relations and 
merit rating, or may guide the younger and more ambitious 
sub-executives in their efforts to equip themselves for better 
work and for more responsible posts. No one with a reasonable 
degree of cither judgment or imagination will deny that each 
of these may earn his “keep,” but it would be difficult for a 
Chancellor of Industrial Relations to draw up a budget in which 
the tangible and measurable costs involved could be offset by 
equally precise revenue obtained. 

Yet even intangible efforts at better industrial relations can 
win a financial return in unexpected ways. From experience 
two illustrations arc submitted. 

(a) In certain workrooms where a total of almost 700 girls 
were employed on individual piece rates, it has for many years 
been the practice to ask the workers to register their output upon 
printed output slips. These are easy to use, containing places 
for all the requisite data to permit of identification of the indivi¬ 
dual and of the line in production, and output is registered by 
marking off’ on the slip each unit as completed. This practice 
was started with the deliberate intention of calculating wages 
upon the figures supplied by the girls themselves. There was 
some questioning of the wisdom of such a venture, but reliance 
was placed on the essential honesty of human nature and on the 
response that might be expected from being trusted rather than 
watched over. There have been occasional lapses into dishonesty, 
but a regular check upon total output quickly reveals the 
presence of any deliberate and continued cheating, and enables 
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the culprit to be detected. This practice, when compared with 
the alternative of workroom clerks or check-writers, resulted in 
a saving on a normal peace-time pre-war costing of £1,000 per 
year, and has been soundly justified. 

(6) Time study is an innovation generally disliked and dis¬ 
trusted by the workers, mainly because of the fear that the 
practice of studying the fastest workers will lead to speeding up. 
They are afraid that the conditions during testing will be arranged 
with a degree of care and precision not normally associated with 
workroom practice. To secure acceptance the interests of the 
workers must be safeguarded. In the instance from which this 
illustration was drawn, definite safeguards were established by 
mutual agreement before the innovation was introduced into 
the workrooms. 

Very shortly after, and primarily because of the considerable 
amount of time-study work to be done and the difficulty of 
obtaining suitably trained men, a suggestion was made to select 
a number of competent girl piece-workers, give them a thorough 
training in the use of stop watches and in methods of taking and 
recording observations, and then employ them to obtain the 
information on which the piece rates would be set. Under normal 
circumstances they carried on with their ordinary jobs as piece¬ 
workers, but in the event of a call for time-study measurements 
in their section, they would be taken olT piece-work and set to 
obtain the relevant information. 

The suggestion was a little startling and raised a number of 
queries. “Could manual workers be found with capacities com¬ 
mensurate to such a job ?” When this question was answered in 
the affirmative, there remained a more fundamental one. “Could 
workers be trusted to act fairly in a situation where the interests 
of their fellow workers were so much at stake?” No conclusive 
answer could be given to this doubt until the experiment had 
been tried. But if the arrangements made, and the safeguards 
furnished, were sufficient to satisfy the workers’ sense of fairness, 
there was a strong presumption that the time-study observations 
would be taken by them accurately and satisfactorily. The 
selection of the girls was made jointly by the management and 
worker representatives, and the experiment was a pronounced 
success. Excellent results were obtained. The idea was extended 
into most sections of the establishment, resulting in a large total 
saving in the cost of this service and a far greater measure of 
acceptance and understanding of time study. 

Notwithstanding demonstrations like these, a true evaluation 
of personnel management must rest on grounds that are social 
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in nature. Its purpose is the improvement of industrial relations 
with a view to making the individual more satisfied in his work 
and a more efficient unit in the organization. To state success 
of this kind in financial terms is far from easy. What measure 
can be applied to the improvement of industrial relations 
or to the satisfaction or the morale of the individual ? 
Succeeding chapters will show how wide is the concept of 
industrial efficiency which the personnel manager must adopt, 
and how workers, in their pursuit of a better industrial order 
are asking for a higher and steadily increasing standard of life, 
more care for health, more leisure, recognition of their value 
as human beings, respect for their personality, and the right 
to be consulted in matters that aflect them vitally. Personnel 
management is guidance given to general management with 
a view to achieving such of these as are desirable and, in the 
prevailing circumstances, feasible. Its immediate aim is to weld 
the partners in production into a team on the principle that 
co-operation is the key to the ideal form of industrial relations. 

It is here that social and financial measures unite. A smooth¬ 
working and co-operative team is effective in that it tends to 
ensure to both partners that financial return without which the 
material benefits of good industrial relations are impossible. In 
itself it is worth while by reason of the sound and healthy 
organization which it makes possible, the industrial unity it 
implies, and the measure of industrial peace it promotes. 



CHAPTER XI 


SCOPE AND DUTIES OF A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

Responsibility for personnel has already been characterized 
as one of the functions of an organization, i.e. as a body of related 
duties which fit in so well with each other that they can suitably 
and effectively be made the responsibility of one executive 
and can be thought of structurally as a department of the 
business. A personnel department is divided up into what 
would more accurately be called sub-departments or sections. 
The former of these terms is awkward in use so that the major 
term “department” is preferred in practice. A distinction 
between “section” and “department” is not very frequently 
nor very logically applied. Where a section has a prior standing 
as, for example, employment or welfare, cither of which may 
have existed before the all-eml)racing personnel department was 
established, or where it is of some size in staff or responsibilities, 
“department” is the name usually applied to it. 

ABSENCE OF UNIFORMITY IN TITLES 

The result is a bewildering absence of uniformity in titles, a 
trouble as evident in the U.S.A. as in this country. The only 
adequate basis for uniformity is an understanding of the terms 
in use and an agreement that they fit the circumstances. 

The term “])ersonncl” is inclusive of both factory workers and 
staff. A personnel manager should, logically, be concerned with 
policy affecting both of these groups. In practice, this is what 
circumstances call for. No difference can exist, on the definition 
of policy already given, between the aims and purposes of the 
company in respect of these two sections of its employees. If, 
however, size and diffcrenecs in techniques should call for two 
separate executives, they might both be secondary to a director, 
rightly called the personnel director and be themselves known 
as labour and staff managers, respectively, a practice followed in 
several of our largest companies. Or the personnel manager 
might be responsible for personnel policy as a whole and for the 
technique of labour policy, while a colleague deals with that of 
staff policy, a functional relationship existing between them. 

The term “manager” also gives trouble. Some purists object 
to it, arguing that the personnel manager does not manage 
personnel. But neither does the works manager, though this 
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responsibility is ascribed to him by these objectors. Each deals 
with a function, i.e. a body of duties; those of the works manager 
fall into the function of production. The titles “works manager” 
and “personnel manager” respectively are abbreviations for 
“manager of the production function” and “manager of the 
personnel function.” This is equally true of any other title such 
as sales, marketing or advertising manager. On this under¬ 
standing the title of personnel manager is not inaccurate. 

A request is sometimes made to distinguish between the 
titles “manager” and “officer.” This has logic behind it. The 
former connotes a body of functional responsibilities and carries 
an executive status. An officer has duties and stands in a 
subordinate line of hierarchical responsibilities. A personnel 
manager is at the same time a staff, or advisory, officer of his 
company. But in his function he carries responsibilities which 
are the hall-mark of a manager; any assistant in his department 
is more correctly termed an officer. So illogical, however, is 
practice in these respects that titles in Great Britain cannot be 
accepted as exactly marking relative responsibilities. The per¬ 
sonnel officer of one company may have the same duties as the 
labour manager of another. Comparison can only be exact if 
made on the basis of an exact list of duties. 

Finally, the argument has been heard that those charged with 
human relations as their function should have the “requisite 
status and authority” and that I he title of manager helps to 
give these. Admittedly, status is important in industry while 
authority is marked by titles. But if the arguments concerning 
organization and policy in preceding chapters arc sound, the 
authority of the personnel manager lies in his function, the 
policy he has to implement, the integrity of the board, and 
finally, in himself and his character. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

Certain other mistaken views are to be met. In the prevailing 
climate of opinion there are currents which run strongly to 
welfare. Those who support welfare as something allied to, but 
different from, personnel management are, in some instances, 
men at the head of large and progressive businesses and in every 
case arc sincere believers in a definite philosophy of management. 
In this philosophy, welfare is an attribute of the policy group, 
the spirit which inspires it and is reflected in a variety of services 
voluntarily and gratuitously given to employees. In contrast, 
the usual functions of the personnel manager are regarded as 
material and technical. 
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This view is inadequate as a philosophy, and ineffective as a 
tool of management. It is out of place in a democratic age where 
the purpose of industry must be to develop the capacities and 
powers of every person in it so that the whole may be more 
effective. As a tool, it is shaped to the hand of the employer. 
It is not available to the manager in the same degree and 
scarcely at all to the foreman. Management consists of a variety 
of skills and the tools offered to it must be suited to the purpose. 
Employees, on their part, are persons with ideas of their own, a 
rightful sense of their own independence of thought and a dis¬ 
like for things which have been done to or for them rather than 
through and by them. Finally, their welfare is not something 
bestowed upon them from above in respect of a limited set of 
activities but a quality to be attained in all their relations with 
management. Welfare is an integral part of the personnel func¬ 
tion, to be achieved through a policy soundly based on human 
considerations and human values. 

Another misunderstanding sometimes arises on the position of 
the ])ersonnel manager in relation to workers. There are still 
those who consider him a liaison between management and the 
trade union group. Eut the personnel manager can never be 
other than the rejireseiitative of management. Only as such has 
he any solid ground beneath his feet in any aetion he may take. 
This does not mean that he will oppose trade unions with the 
heat and temper characteristic of industrial relations in some 
industries and factories. He must understand trade unionism 
and its aims, seeing them always in the light of that co-operation 
in which industrial activity consists. He will need to know and 
understand trade union representatives. He must be able to 
listen to them with comprehension and sympathy. His task in 
negotiations with them is not so much to defeat them in argu¬ 
ment as to win them to an agreement which integrates their aims 
with the needs and circumstances of the business. This is a 
considerable task, possible only for a man of independent 
judgment, much tact and a character compounded of reason¬ 
ableness and resilience. 

SCOPE OF A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

The scope of a personnel department is as wide as the range of 
human relations within a factory or office. In practice, however, 
t he duties mav vary according to size and the relative signifi- 
cance attached by the manage irirnt t he activities which 
constitute these relation^ A small establishment will have no 
occasion for training workers or foremen and may have a stable 
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wage structure. One factory, attaching value to vocational 
selection, will have a section for selection and training; another 
may select on interview and be satisfied with unorganized train¬ 
ing. A factory where many jobs are hazardous and where 
accidents are probable will lay stress on safety. 

The scope of one personnel department may, therefore, be 
different in many ways form that in a neighbouring factory. No 
model department exists nor is it possible to sketch one. The 
most helpful thing will be to list the activities coming within the 
function and, group them under organizational headings or 
sections. 


PRIORITY AMONG SECTIONS 

The question naturally arises whether any one of these sections 
should be given priority, either in status or in the order of 
setting up. There is no standard by which relative significance 
may be measured. The ultimate test of value for all these 
activities is the contribution they make towards teamwork. 
While this can be appreciated, it cannot be measured in even 
relative terms. Further, the result depends rather on wise 
exercise of the opportunities of leadership than on one tool of 
executive skill or another. Each makes its contribution. Man¬ 
agement skill consists in using the a])propriate tool at the right 
moment. The idea of sequence becomes more significant than 
that of priority. The employment of men and women is a 
process, the initial activity of which is their engagement, 
followed by placement, training, reward and so on. In setting up 
a new department, employment has cLaim to be first. 

But what next? While wages are potent in helping towards 
co-operation, they call for a specialized training in theoretical 
and applied economics and are closely related to costs. Further, 
they present an even more difficult problem in functional 
relationships. The transfer of authority in a function must 
always be prepared for and should be done in stages. Alteration 
in the duties of foremen in connexion with engagement and 
dismissal on the establishment of the employment section is a 
sufficient exercise in functional allocation for some time. Fur¬ 
ther, this transfer of responsibility for wages, using another 
example, takes place at a higher level, usually directorial, and 
the personnel manager must established his competency before 
being admitted to this functional partnership. 

The soundest principle in deciding what should follow as the 
second sub-department is that of integration. What will fit in 
with employment as an extension of that activity or because it 
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falls in with the needs of the business ? In certain circumstances, 
where the employees available are unused to the work for which 
they have been engaged, whether apprentices in a skilled indus¬ 
try or “raw labour,” as in a transferred factory, training is 
clearly indicated as the second section. In this case, the execu¬ 
tive might be called the employment and training officer. In 
other situations, where women form a significant proportion of 
the operatives, the employment officer might well take over 
responsibility for employees’ services and the canteen. Beyond 
this, everything will depend on circumstances and on the nature 
and fullness of the company’s policy. 

A FULL ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES 

While no standard personnel department exists as a model, 
substantial agreement can be found for what may be called a 
full assignment of personnel functions. This agreement is to be 
found between the U.S.A, and ourselves as well as within our 
own industries. Within our own country, Mr. G. R. Moxon, in 
a booklet^ which has guided action most significantly, has listed 
six divisions within the personnel lield. No siibstaniial criticism 
of this list is justified, but certain minor points may be made. 
The name “section” is preferable to that of “division,” since in 
management terminology the latter name is used to denote the 
major divisions of the business, such as sales, production, per¬ 
sonnel, finance and marketing. Again, industrial relations, the 
broader term, might replace joint consultation, which is pri¬ 
marily a method. Finally, in the full assignment there are 
reasons for dividing education and training, taking training and 
its antecedent selection away from education and making them 
a separate sub-department or section. 

Thus we would get seven sections, named respectively in a 
loosely integrated order— 

Kmployment; Industrial Relations ; 

Selection and Training; Health and Safety; 

Employee Services; Education. 

Wages; 

MAIN RESPONSIBILITIES IN SECTIONS 

Since the details of these personnel activities form the subject of 
succeeding chapters, all that will now be given will be a list of 
the main responsibilities under each head. 

^ Functions of a Personnel Department^ Institute of Personnel Management, 
1949. 


15—(B.3H1) 
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A. Employment Section 

1. To consider the form and content of the employment policy 
of the company and advise how best the employees needed may 
be obtained: to keep in touch with information concerning the 
general factors affecting the supply of labour and any new trends 
therein. 

2, To this end, to maintain liaison with the Ministry of Labour 
and with sources of supply, including those other than local. 

8. To become conversant with statutory and collectively 
agreed terms and conditions of employment affecting the com¬ 
pany, advise on any that are a functional responsibility and 
ensure that all are observed. 

4. To engage new workers in aecordance with a defined 
functional responsibility which may mean, for example, that the 
final word in selection may rest with a foreman in the case of a 
skilled man or formally with the appropriate line executive in 
every case. 

5. In all such instances, to engage new workers and introduce 
them into the company’s service, assist in placing them where 
required to the advantage of both the worker and the company, 
and follow up their progress to ensure that they are becoming 
both efficient and happy in their work. 

6. To transfer workers to meet the varying needs of different 
sections of the establishment or assist in a more satisfactory 
placement of individuals, carrying out, in particular, the com¬ 
pany’s policy of promotion. 

7. To receive notice from persons who wish to leave and to 
give notice to such as must be dismissed from the company’s 
service or are no longer necessary to its labour requirements. 

8. To interview all employees who leave either voluntarily or 
on due notice and, in particular, those who leave on pension; in 
addition, to take necessary action on the death of a worker. 

9. To keep records and statistics required (i) by statute and 
regulation; (ii) for the due fulfilment of personnel activities and 
responsibilities; (hi) for adequate knowledge of each person, 
including any grading or rating system. 

10. In light of this knowledge, to carry out a company policy 
of appointments and promotion. 

11. To answer inquiries from official sources and from fellow 
executives, in so doing observing the privacy of records. 

12. To afford the fullest opportunities for employees to express 
their grievances or difficulties. 

18. To represent the company on any governmental or indus¬ 
trial committee concerned with this function. 
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B. Sdection and Trainiiig Section 

1. To assist the employment and staff officers by advice in the 
selection of all applicants (including staff), or concerning persons 
applying for promotion or those whose initial placement may 
have proved unsatisfactory, 

2. To this end, to devise and administer suitable tests. 

3. To assist the production and clerical departments of the 
business in training new juniors, seasonal employees, transferees 
and, in particular, newly appointed foremen or persons to be 
trained as prospective supervisors. 

4. To carry out research and advise upon psychological factors 
affecting output of work or the contentment and well-being of 
workers and clerks. 

C. Employee Services Section 

(а) Canteen 

(1) To provide a canteen and manage it, integrating it with the 
employment and health activities of the personnel department 
and extending to its administration the joint consultation pro¬ 
gramme of the Company. 

(б) Recreation 

(2) To organize and control, with worker co-operation, clubs 
for recreation and instruction (e.g. youths’ clubs, Girl Guides, 
boys’ clubs and various sports clubs) and organize other recrea¬ 
tional activities (e.g. St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, dinner- 
hour, evening and week-end activities). 

(3) To encourage employees during holidays to travel for 
education and pleasure and help in arranging tours of this kind. 

(c) Wei.fare 

(4) To devise, where necessary, and administer sick club, 
benevolent and saving schemes. 

(5) To arrange suitable treatment for, and otherwise help sick 
persons and ensure assistance from the social services to those 
eligible. 

(6) To arrange for long service grants, leaving grants, the 
payment of pensions where applicable (e.g. at the point of 
retirement or to the widow of an employee or pensioner), and 
loans to employees. 

(7) To assist employees in transport, housing, billeting and 
other problems, including any arising out of national service. 
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D. Wages Section 

1. To consider the form and content of the Company’s wage 
policy, advise on its wage structure and maintain this in being. 

2. To keep in touch with wage movements in industry and 
with the factors and forces governing them. 

3. To collect and tabulate figures and information in the event 
of national negotiations concerning wages in any trade or section 
in the factory or the offices, furnish these to the Board of 
Directors and advise and assist in any negotiations, national or 
local. 

4. As items in these major responsibilities, 

(i) to ensure that all statutory requirements of a Wages 
Council or similar body and all agreements on wages entered 
into by the Company are observed. 

(ii) to this end, to publish these requirements and agree¬ 
ments within the establishment and be responsible for securing 
authoritative interpretations of them in respect of any issue 
arising. 

(iii) to deal with any wage question, individual or collec¬ 
tive, arising within the factory on which advice is sought and 
to negotiate on behalf of the management any matter related 
to wages, such as hours of work, overtime or shift pay. 

5. To exercise functional responsibility in any linking of job 
evaluation and merit rating with wage remuneration. 

6. To exercise a similar responsibility in respect of incentives 
and help production departments in the formulation of better 
methods of work likely to affect remuneration 

7. To exercise functional respoiisihility, if desired, fur the 
Time Office and for any requisite wage records, but not for the 
payment of wages. 

E. Induslrial Relations Section 

1. To assist in formulating and publishing a policy governing 
the Company’s attitude to trade unions, joint consultation and 
collective bargaining. 

2. To keep this policy running smoothly by the nature and 
quality of contacts in negotiation with unions. 

8. To this end, to acquire knowledge of the machinery, both 
statutory and voluntary, available for dealing with disputes and 
of the procedures to be followed. 

4. To maintain and improve all machinery for joint consulta¬ 
tion between management and workers, e.g. works councils, 
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departmental councils, any joint committee dealing with produc¬ 
tion, absenteeism, safety, discipline and theft, suggestion schemes 
and appeal committees. 

5. To maintain and improve existing procedures for ventilat¬ 
ing workroom grievances and dealing with them; in particular, 
to ensure that the earliest and fullest opportunity is provided 
for hearing them, 

6. To draft works rules, arranging with the Board and the 
Works council for their confirmation, publishing them, accepting 
responsibility for interpreting them and for advising and 
counselling junior staff and junior employees in the ideas behind 
them. 


F. Health and Safety Section 

(а) Medical 

1. To advise the staff and employment officers on the physical 
and mental suitability of applicants for employment or the 
fitness of persons for jobs to which it is proposed to transfer them 
or about which they have complained on physical grounds. 

2. When requested, to examine jobs and advise on the physical 
type and class of labour that might be allocated to them. 

3. To give attention in the surgery to cases of accident and 
illness. 

(б) General Health 

4. Periodically to inspect workers on the job with a view to 
ensuring that the prevailing conditions are satisfactory and, in 
particular, to give attention to ventilation, heating, lighting and 
fatigue. 

5. To tabulate records of health and sickness and advise on 
these matters after consideration of causes and trends. 

6. To arrange sick visiting and to suggest and carry out plans 
for the convalescence of employees. 

7. To apply the provisions of the Factories Act in respect of 
both health and safety and be the liaison officer with the 
Factory Inspectorate. 

8. Where the need is proven, to add related services, e.g. a 
dental clinic, an optician, a chiropodist or a sunray lamp. 

(c) Safety 

9. To be responsible for accident prevention, safety education 
and the supervision of hazardous jobs. 
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10. To promote and supervise safety committees, investigate 
accidents and keep statistics of accidents. 

11. To administer the Industrial Injuries Act, 

0. Education Section 

1. To facilitate the use by the Company and its employees of 
the services provided by the State in the way of County Colleges, 
technical and evening institutes. 

2. To advise and assist in the training of clerks, apprentiees, 
foremen and any other group of employees. 

3. To encotirage further education through the promotion of 
evening classes, lectures, films, dramatic and other clubs. 

4. To provide reading material through a library and in other 
ways. 

5. To edit, publish and distribute a works magazine and to 
supervise and control notice boards and information bulletins. 

STAFF IN RELATION! TOJRESPONSIBILITIES 

These detailed responsibilities have been arranged under head¬ 
ings indicating duties related in kind and purpose. Their 
allocation among stall' will not necessarily correspond nor is any 
one of these sectional groups the natural responsibility of a 
sectional assistant, even in a large establishment. 

Personnel is, in varying degrees, the responsibility of others. 
The Managing Director, for example, will have much to do with 
wage negotiations, the initiation and stimulation of joint con¬ 
sultation programmes and such welfare matters as pension funds 
and long service gifts. The Personnel Manager himself may 
attend to some matters which, functionally, are placed in the 
list of responsibilities of the several sections as, for example, 
labour turnover and absenteeism placed under Employment, 
incentives under Wages and negotiations with unions under 
Industrial Relations. 

What is significant is that there shall be line responsibility 
within the Personnel Department towards the director respon¬ 
sible for personnel. Usage has not yet become definite within 
Great Britain even with companies that have a full assignment 
of personnel activities. One has four executives of relatively 
equal status, each reporting to a separate director. Here the 
Board is obviously the co-ordinating executive head in personnel 
matters. Another has three executives, called, respectively, 
personnel manager, employment manager and welfare supervisor, 
responsible in separate areas of authority with little difference in 
status. 
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One exception occurs where staff and factory are both large 
and where detailed personnel matters, such as training and 
what may be deemed the “production’' aspects of office work 
are so different. A number of large concerns in Great Britain 
have marked this difference by appointing two separate execu¬ 
tives. 

The position of the Medical Officer and of the Health and 
Safety section^ calls for fuller consideration. Here the functional 
and the professional aspects must be kept separate. Function¬ 
ally, the Medical Department has a part to play in respect of 
employment and placement, and in securing the happiness and 
good-will of the workers. To play this part it must be co-ordin¬ 
ated with the rest of the division and to this end should report, 
as the word is used in organization parlance, to the personnel 
manager. In a single establishment, any other arrangement is 
disturbing to the authority of both the medical officer and the 
personnel manager. Only the latter can effectively co-ordinate 
all the sections concerned with personnel. 

On the professional side, however, the medical officer is unique 
in the organization, and for this reason no conventional arrange¬ 
ment respecting authority is sufficient. In his professional 
capacity he must be free on two points— 

Firstly, to make major recommendations or suggestions within 
his professional competence to the highest authority, i.e. the 
Board of Directors. If organization lines are clear, a proposal 
from the medical oilicer through the personnel manager would go 
with the latter’s commeiits to the appropriate director. If, for 
any reason, the lines of organization become obstructed, the 
position of the medical officer as professional adviser to the 
company justilies a direct approach to that director. In the 
latter instance, both courtesy and organization principles would 
be satisfied if a copy of the proposals were sent to the personnel 
manager. 

The author’s own practice was to hold himself free for con¬ 
ference on any matter with the medical officer, to put before the 
personnel director any suggestion which had been discussed in 
conference between himself and the medical officer, and to see 
that departmental management made full use of the medical 
advisory service and carefully considered all proposals and 
suggestions. 

Secondly, the medical officer’s right to observe the law of 
secrecy between patient and doctor must be recognized. As an 
adviser to the company he recommends, on the basis of facts 

^ For the medical aspects of Health and Safety, see Chapter XVIII, infra. 
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ascertained by a private examination and recorded confidentially, 
y^hat should be done in any case or situation. He may have 
found, for example, that a man is suffering from hernia, or that 
a married woman on full-time work is pregnant. His line of 
action is not to report these facts as discovered, but to recom¬ 
mend in either case any necessary change of job or of working 
conditions. 

The scope of medical services in any one factory can be as 
wide as the Board of Directors may choose to make it, but in 
general will cover three main heads— 

(1) the fitness of the individual employee, both as a person 
and in relation to his work; 

(2) the physical nature of the jobs to be done, and the types 
of labour that can suitably be employed thereon; 

(3) the working conditions which prevail. 

In relation to the individual employee, the medical officer is a 
physician whose advice and treatment may maintain an employee 
in health or enable him to regain his footing in industry after a 
period of illness. This entails a satisfactory relationship with 
local doctors and local hospitals. It may involve certain special 
equipment in his own surgery, as, for example, sun-ray or infra¬ 
red lamps or X-ray apparatus, the addition of subsidiary 
departments such as a dental or foot clinic, and may include 
remedial physical exercises and massage. The fitness of the 
employee for his work is decided by the doctor in the light of 
his personal knowledge of the individual and of the jobs to be 
done; it is an exercise of professional judgment. 

It is important that this judgment shall be informed and the 
industrial medical ollicer must therefore be knowledgeable con¬ 
cerning the workroom, the demands made therein by jobs and 
machines, and the extent to which these are met by men and 
women of ordinary strength. Industry sometimes, and especially 
so in war-time, has to “make do” with physically sub-standard 
workers, and the medical officer is in these circumstances 
expected to indicate whether, or with what qualifications, the 
labour available may be suitably used where the demand exists. 

Responsibility for advising upon working conditions com¬ 
pletes the broad outline of the activities of a medical department. 
This implies the opportunity of reviewing the data concerning 
such matters as factory accidents and sickness absenteeism, in 
which working conditions are reflected, and of advising concerning 
any necessity there may be for extending medical care along 
lines indicated above. 
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CONCLUSION 

The organization of a personnel department calls for some 
preliminary inquiry into the general structure of the business. 
In small establishments, personnel policy and practice alike 
may be the responsibility of the individual managing director 
or works manager. But where the factory is larger and its 
problems call for more care and thought, an expert with special 
training will increase efficiency because he can remove “ bottle¬ 
necks ” and facilitate the better flow of production. In a larger 
organization the functional idea gives the opportunity for 
carrying out a uniform personnel policy under the control of 
one authority. 

If this is to be successful, it is important as a preliminary to 
have a clear idea of the functions and responsibilities of the 
personnel department. These will vary according to the size of 
the business and to its form of organization. The central core 
of personnel activity is that usually known as employment. 
With this is associated a variety of plans and schemes which 
increase the contentment of the workers, and add to their effici¬ 
ency. Leisure and recreational activities, a medical department 
and a canteen would come into this group. Then, as the organiza¬ 
tion grows in size, the question of what is known as “industrial 
relations ” will assume greater importance, and matters connected 
with wages, trade union negotiations, works councils and produc¬ 
tion committees come under the purview of the personnel 
manager. In certain firms, education may be regarded as affect¬ 
ing for good the quality of staff and, therefore, be given its place 
among personnel activities. Thus a fully-equipped personnel 
department will be organized as the sound result of a steady 
growth. 



CHAPTER XII 


EMPLOYMENT—SUPPLY AND PLACEMENT 

The responsibilities of the employment department fall mainly 
under two headings, the supply and placement of workers and 
the maintenance and study of records. The placement of 
workers will also involve questions arising out of a state, on the 
one hand, of full employment and, on the other, of redundancy. 
Since records will cover absenteeism and labour turnover, where 
remedial action must first be suggested and then carried out, 
some advice on employment policy is a responsibility. In all 
these matters the employment officer must, of necessity, offer an 
open door to workers to bring any of their difficulties, complaints 
and problems to him. 


A. SUPPLY OF WORKERS 
Sources and Recruitment 

The competent employment officer has to do more than “hire 
and fire’* men. The management look to him for policy and for 
general plans directed to obtaining the necessary supply of 
workers. In normal times, he should be thinking ahead about 
the supply of workers and the type and age of those he will seek. 
Clearly the avenue of supply must be mainly the employment 
exchanges of the Ministry of Labour. In normal times these 
sources can be supplemented by advertisements, recommenda¬ 
tions from other employees, notices on the firm’s notice boards, 
or direct application. Many firms keep a waiting list obtained 
from direct applications, their practice being to interview callers 
at any time or (if the numbers attending make more organization 
necessary) on several mornings or afternoons each week, the 
latter to suit the convenience of applicants. From this waiting 
list, as in other circumstances from the card index at the 
employment exchange, they choose the workers suitable to 
meet any requisition, care being taken to send any unemployed 
man or woman to the exchange for the requisite card of introduc¬ 
tion. When the necessary numbers cannot be obtained in this 
way, it was in peace-time permissible, with the concurrence of 
the local exchange, to visit other exchanges and interview 
applicants there. 
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Generalizing upon this detailed statement, it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the personnel manager to acquaint himself with all 
potential sources of supply. When considering juveniles, he 
may find it advantageous, especially in smaller provincial cities, 
to study the trend of the birth rate. In a fairly immobile 
population, comparison of the trend of the births year by year, 
and of the numbers leaving school fifteen or sixteen years later 
will be an index of the degree to which juveniles can be counted 
upon to fill vacancies or to meet a demand for an inijreasing 
staff. Where adults are under consideration, the sources of 
supply may be sought in areas where labour is available. This 
involves knowledge of the facts and data upon employment 
and unemployment normally available in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, and of any Government schemes for assisting the trans* 
ference of workers. 

Apart from these official sources, it is common knowledge 
that in districts where heavy industries such as mining, engineer¬ 
ing and docks are found, there is a relative surplus of female or 
unskilled labour. These areas can be drawn upon either by 
transferring workers from them or by bringing facttaics to them. 
In the years of serious unemployment the former alternative 
was chosen. But recruiting and transferring workers in this way 
raised many problems^ of family earnings and family solidarity 
and entailed much expense. 

During World War II the Ministries concerned with war-time 
production had a similar experience with the addition that 
many employees were directed to this work under the statutory 
powers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Large 
factories were established, necessitating the importation of 
numbers of men and w omen and the recruitment of local labour 
from areas well beyond the normal travelling distance to which 
employees were accustomed. Living accommodation in the form 
of hostels had to be improvised on a large scale and organized 
arrangements made for private lodgings where these could be 
obtained. This precedent was followed by many private firms 
on Government contracts who set up their own hostels, helping 
also with the provision of lodgings. 

To meet the cost of travel to work, which involved journeys of 
one or even two hours at each end of the day, an Assisted 
Travel Scheme was devised whereby the worker’s share of the 
cost was limited to three shillings per week, the remainder being 
borne by the Ministry. This scheme embraced private firms on 

^ For a documentod account of such matters, see this book, 2nd edition, 
pp. 38-40. 
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war contracts but was adopted in similar circumstances by firms 
not on munitions work who also undertook to bear the excess 
cost. 

The human problems arising from such movements of labour 
were manifold. Reception, accommodation, religious amenities, 
transport, introduction to factory life, job training—all had to 
be organized against a background, in some cases, of home¬ 
sickness, in many instances, a complete upheaveal in domestic 
and industrial life and in all a sense of urgency. 

In the post-war period of full employment, the situation is 
different in several respects. Factories are being taken away from 
areas where their executives are unable to find workers, since 
normal sources of supply have been curtailed by the raising of 
the school leaving age, the period of military service and rela¬ 
tively full employment in industry generally. 

The first problem in this situation is the seleetion of a site for 
a factory. This has two aspects, first, the area or district, 
secondly, the town or village to be chosen. The area has relation 
to national or provincial characteristics and the location of the 
parent factory. The chief localities open for development of 
this kind are in South Wales, Northern England and Scotland. 
Speaking broadly, they have supplies of unskilled men and 
women, many of the latter unaccustomed to industrial work. 
Especially in mining districts, there is a higher proportion than 
usual of disabled men. 

The problems of a personnel nature which present themselves 
in this venture go beyond the employment aspect. They are 
four in number— 

(i) introducing the company and its plans into the good will 
of the town and its people, a process which corresponds to 
induction, with the Company in ))lace of the individual employee; 

(ii) obtaining locally the range of occupational skill and 
ability that a new factory needs; 

(iii) training employees, especially the unskilled, to the 
capacity required ; 

(iv) industrial relations, including therein wage payments and 
trade unionism. 

(i) The introduction of a company has to begin on the highest 
level, starting with governmental approval. Next come the 
local authorities who can help both with building and housing 
licences and with council houses. No wise director would neglect 
the local trade unionists while other prominent citizens might 
prove useful. One company found the vicar and the superin¬ 
tendent of police helpful by reason of their knowledge of reliable 
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families from whom personnel for responsible positions might be 
drawn. Another company, not competitive with any existing 
factory, even for workers, found there was value in interesting 
other local companies in its plans. 

(ii) The chief difficulty is that of finding skilled mechanics, 
apprentices and experienced workers for junior supervisory posts 
such as inspectors and examiners. Further, the men available 
and to some extent the women are in the older age groups, the 
younger folk having left the town to get work elsewhere. Usually, 
however, persons with potentialities can be found locally to be 
trained. 

(iii) Training has to be carried out on a large scale, often with 
the help of the parent factory. There is usually great willingness 
to learn in order to get money so much needed by men and 
women who have been without work for periods ranging from a 
few months to several years. The registered disabled men, for 
whom special jobs have to be found, are often a specially 
co-operative group. 

(iv) Industrial relations invariably have a colour derived from 
the locality and the dominant industries. These must be taken 
into account. Three instances may be quoted from actual 
experience: in one, the seniority rule was by long-standing 
custom regarded as governing promotion as well as redundancy: 
in another there was a dislike for piece rates and incentive 
bonuses and in the third there was unfamiliarity with, and 
suspicion concerning, job evaluation and merit rating. 

Population Trends 

Important to the employment officer, though less directly so 
than information of the kind just named, is knowledge of the 
trends in the numbers of the working population. The age 
composition of our population is altering; the proportion of 
young persons is growing smaller and that of middle-aged and 
elderly people is rising. The extension of the school leaving age 
and the requirements of National Service have brought about a 
revolutionary change in the numbers of boys and young men 
available. At the same time, the demands of industry are 
increasing. The net meaning of these movements^ is that the 
best use must be made of all types of labour as well as of 
mechanical facilities. There is a call on industry to select and 
train boys and girls without waste, to retain women in employ¬ 
ment where possible after marriage or induce them to come back 

^ Sb 0 Sir Godfrey Ince, “Man Power for Ta-morrow,” Journal of the Institute 
of Fersonnel Management, Nov.-Dee., 1950, pp. 289-92. 
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to it and to devise an employment policy for persons reaching 
pension age. Methods of selection, induction and training will 
receive consideration in succeeding pages. At this point, com¬ 
ment on the employment of married women and older persons 
respectively will be pertinent. 

The Married Woman 

The shortage of man-power has continued to make the employ¬ 
ment of married women necessary. An estimate by the Ministry 
of Labour at the end of May, 1953,^ has shown some 3,250,000 
married women in employment, or 45 per cent of the whole 
female working population. Their age distribution is significant. 
Taking the age-groups 30-50 years, married women formed 
over 60 per cent of all women of those ages at work. Of the 
industries which employ such workers, china and earthenware 
stands first, 64 per cent of all women employees aged 18 and 
over being married. 

These figures demonstrate the need to consider whether it is 
not necessary to carry forward into the present era the lessons 
learned in war. These include— 

1. The importance of day nurseries and nursery schools in 
helping mothers to have their children cared for. 

2. The necessity for special shopping arrangements, either by 
a longer lunch hour one day a week or by seeking to secure local 
adjustments of retail shopping hours so that some shops are 
open at lunch time and some after factory hours. 

8. The allocation of jobs so that each of these women can make 
a satisfactory contribution to production without dislocating 
the process. 

4, The desirability, towards this end, of meeting adequately 
the wishes of the mothers. Ilalf-days or special short shifts for 
married women arc commendable but a shortened day, say 
9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., will enable a mother to deal more satis¬ 
factorily with any of her children attending school. 

5. Making married women feel at home in the workroom. 
Even more than any other entrant, they need to be introduced 
and given any necessary training. They will most certainly 
need more welfare facilities and will be more critical of super¬ 
vision than persons with less knowledge of life and people. 

Older Persons 

The necessity for an employment procedure whereby older 
persons may be continued in industry and commerce is revealed 
^ Ministry of Labour Gazette, June, 1953. 
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by our population statistics. The average age of our working 
population has increased and will continue to do so. In 1947, 
105 per thousand among us were persons 65 years of age and 
over while in another generation, by 1977, this figure per 
thousand will be 160.^ At the same time, the expectation of life 
is increasing by reason of the greater care for health, A man of 
05 has an average expectation of life of nearly 12 years and a 
woman of the same age over 14 years.^ These facts taken 
together justify, even demand, action to use this reservoir of man¬ 
power. Unless older persons continue in productive employment 
their maintenance in the next decade wiJl become a strain upon 
the young and middle-aged. If, on the other hand, they can be 
eflectivcly employed, they constitute a hidden reserve to meet 
the demands of an expanding economy. 

Before action can be taken, industry has to be convinced that 
this is wise and is possible. The tempo of modern machinery and 
the assembly-line method of production liavc become geared to 
the qualities of youth—its quickness to learn and its speed of 
reaction. Where do older persons stand in relation to these 
qualities?^ Can they be trained to a new job at the moment 
when they are transferred to the new status or at any time 
before or after? Can they keep up with the assembly line or 
must they be put to other work? The coiicliisioiis of Sir 
Frederick Bartlett and liis team of research workers give hope. 
If arrangements are made to suit the physiological and the 
psychological characteristics of older persons, a large majority of 
them can be kept efficiently and economically at work for a year 
or so past the normal retiring age. Some dilliculty may be met 
from the speed imposed by mechanical arrangements. If, 
however, operations are designed so as to fit their experience 
and skill into the plan, an economical job can be done. In the 
matter of relearning, the older person may begin more slowly 
but the ultimate result may be as good as that of younger 
persons. 

Certain administrative problems fall to be faced. The first is 
to find jobs that woidd fit these psychological specifications but 
will at the same time do no injury to the worker’s sense of self- 
respect. An older worker and an older supervisor ought to be 

^ See Sir Goiifroy IncD, op. vit. 

* Far those figures I am indobicd to the Kogmtrar Uonorars Office. 

* On this point rosearch is being carnnd out at thn Cambridge Laboratory of 
Experimental Psychology. A report of its tentative concliisiona, which is the basis 
of the following paragraph, was given by Sir Frederick Bartlett in one of the 
Centenary lectures, published as 2'he Worker tn Industri/, H.M.S.O., 11152. For a 
fuller statement see Skill and Age by A, T. Welfard and others, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 
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included with the medical officer, the personnel manager and 
one of the production executives in any inquiry of this kind 
within the factory. Next, a decision must be made whether the 
tasks to which they are put shall be isolated jobs scattered 
throughout the establishment or shall be done by a team of 
older persons in a special place. The decision will depend on 
circumstances. The third has to do with pensions. In a com¬ 
pany pension scheme, an inducement might be offered in the 
form of an increment to be given if the pension is allowed to 
await eventual retirement. While at present the national insur¬ 
ance scheme does not offer an adequate inducement of this kind, 
the total normal wage and the appropriate national pension can 
be quite high remuneration. 

Answers to several of these questions are to be found in the 
experience of the heavy engineering firm of Rubery Owen, 
Darlaston.^ A general workshop and a machine shop, together 
with a rest room and a social room, were provided on a site about 
half a mile away from the main factory. Here a dozen men who 
in 1952 were aged from 71 to 85 years and had an average 
service of just under 25 years, were set to work on a variety of 
jobs. This work was obtained in competition with the main 
factory and other engineering firms. It comprised the manu¬ 
facture and marketing of two articles which were specifically 
the products of this establishment. 

Rates of pay were fixed as in the main factory, by degrees of 
skill. Hours of work were determined originally at the wish of 
the men and are one hour a day shorter than normal, with 
corresponding reduction in total earnings. These men wanted to 
have the advantage of resting so much longer in bed each 
morning. Their average rate of earnings being equal to the 
usual minimum figure for unskilled workers, they were able with 
their national insurance money to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life. 

The morale of this establishment is reported to be good and 
the report is substantiated by the facts. Absenteeism in 1951 
was only per cent, of which slightly under 1 per cent was 
accounted for by certified sickness. Training was given and 
was readily absorbed even by men who had had no previous 
engineering experience. Satisfaction and contentment in work 
promoted health and quickened morale. This experiment 
deserves to be widely known and provides substantial grounds 
for imitation. 

^ For a fuller account see The Jourruil of the Institute of Peraotmd Management, 
March, 1952, pp. S-11. 
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(v^ B. FLACEUENT 
BeQuisitioiu lor Workers 

in many”est^lishments the engagement of workers is done by 
the departmental foreman. This action has two sides to it, one 
a judgment that an additional man or more is necessary, and, 
secondly, knowledge of the source from which a suitable man can 
be obtained. Where both judgment and knowledge are present, 
engagement by the foreman may well be in the company’s 
interest. Otherwise this practice is to be questioned on four 
grounds. 

First, it is unmethodical; it is often a “hand-to-mouth” 
arrangement. Whether the labour quota should be enlarged by 
one or more workers is a matter of work measurement. Each 
employee has a potential work capacity; it is desirable, before 
increasing the absolute number of workers to ensure that each 
worker is fully employed. 

Secondly, there arc always the alternatives of better organiza¬ 
tion or more mechanical equipment. In a restricted labour 
market, these should be explored before more employees are 
requisitioned; this practice of efficient organization calls for 
more knowledge than a foreman usually has. 

Further, the foreman is not well acquainted with all sources 
of supply and, while the State must continue to watch carefully 
over man-power, will become less so. 

Finally, the foreman can seldom know of the alternating 
demands for men in other sections of the factory nor of the type, 
quantity and quality of labour available outside. Unless a 
com])lete survey has been made of the labour position by 
someone to whom he delivers his requisition, there is no 
guarantee that a suitable worker is not available elsewhere in the 
factory. 

This is the argument for a competent employment officer to 
be requested to obtain workers but only on the basis of a 
systematized requisition. Where foremen still requisition and 
engage workers, a newly-placed employment officer can improve 
the position by persuading the works manager to institute a 
labour quota for each foreman or each shop. If this is set 
by system, rather than by rule of thumb, it will accurately 
represent the number required to obtain the current amount 
of output. Any increase beyond this quota the foreman will 
be required to justify and, where costs are a matter of concern, 
he will be driven to reduce the number of employees should 
the quantity of work decline. Uy introducing a measure of 


i6—(B.381) 
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planning into the establishment, this haphazard employment 
practice can be replaced by a definite policy. The planner 
is concerned primarily with material production, though he 
can, on the basis of work study, estimate how many workers 
are required for any quantity of material he issues into the 
workroom. With information from the employment office on 
the number of persons who have left the company’s service, 
he can show clearly week by week where, on the one hand, 
workers are needed or, on the other hand, are redundant. In 
an establishment where this functional method of requisi¬ 
tioning obtains, the departmental or shop manager and the 
planning manager agree concerning the amount of labour 
required, and jointly call upon the employment manager to 
supply it. 

This requisition should give all necessary information about 
the job and the experience, qualities and qualifications to be 
looked for among the apj)licants. To ensure that this is available 
in systematic form, the employment oflieer should urge the use 
of job analysis throughout the company. This will give him a 
specification against which, as a back-ground, the candidates 
whom he will interview can be assessed. The personal qualifica¬ 
tions which should appear on the requisition may include a note 
of any physical disal)ilities which would either not be regarded 
as not eliminating the applicant or, on the contrary, would 
clearly lead to his rejection. Further, the rate of pay for the job 
and the presence of any incentives should be stated. These can 
be made a part of the job specification.^ 

Interviewing for Emplojrment 

Interviewing is an integral element in employment procedure, 
rts object is twofold, to obtain the information by which 
applicants for employment can be judged on their capacity and 
suitability and to give the information which is necessary to 
enable them to fit into a new job. Its scope and significance are 
reduced somewhat where a medical examination forms part of 
the selection procedure and even more so where one form 
of selection testing has been introduced. Nevertheless, it 
remains as a means of contact with prospective applicants and 
as the procedure through which the contract of employment 
is made. 

Though not necessarily separate in time, there are two 
distinct aspects of the employment interview. The first is 

^ For more detailed illustration, see Instituto of Fsrsoimel Managomant 
broadsheet, S^hetwn and Plac^mentf pp. 44—6. 
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introductory or preliminary, the second is definitive. Many 
large companies make a practice of interviewing, even though 
only cursorily, all persons who come to ask about employment, 
justifying this action by the good will which springs from an 
interview of the right quality and by the possibility of finding an 
unusual person among the callers. The more formal preliminary 
interview is intended to eliminate those who by reason of 
inexperience or through some disqualification, not necessarily 
only of a physical nature, cannot be considered in a final list. 
The information which is sought at this stage is of a general 
character, such as age, address, school records (if juniors), 
industrial experience, reason for leaving last employment, 
home and family and the names of any members of the family 
working in the same factory. 

The final interview is that in which an appraisal is made of 
the applicant on the facts already recorded or on others adduced 
in a more personal and more private interview. An attempt is 
made to get what may be called a “character profile” of the 
man, to form a just impression of his temperament, qualities 
and personality and to see him as if he were on his job, living and 
working in the workroom community. If the vacant post is 
one from which promotion is possible to an applicant of the 
right sort, his potentialities for growth must be measured in 
some definite way. To this end the interviewer must give all the 
facts, w^ithout neglect of the harsher or less attractive aspects of 
the job. He must recite all the significant points in the contract 
of employment since his aim is to “sign on” one at least of the 
applicants. If this person’s acceptance is to be that of a free 
man, he mu>t have before him all the data on which to base 
his choice. lie must understand what he is undertaking and 
have given his confidence to the firm through its interviewing 
agent, the employment manager. 

The information required in the preliminary interview may 
be obtained by an employment clerk, but the later interviews 
should be conducted by the principal. Where craftsmen are 
being seen, a foreman connected with the trade should be associ¬ 
ated with the selection. This is best done after any sifting, only 
those men being sent to him for his choice who on other grounds 
would be acceptable members of the working force. Both 
parties in this selection should agree upon the division of their 
responsibilities, the employment officer to obtain all necessary 
information, rejecting certain applicants but submitting others 
to the trade foreman who will test them on their capacity and 
trade knowledge, recommending one or more for engagement. 
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The employment officer will finish the contract of employment 
on terms he has previously agreed with the foreman. 

A suitable place in which men and women will feel at home is 
essential for satisfactory interviewing. The room must convey a 
sense of privacy, thus inviting the worker to speak freely and 
ask all the questions he has on his mind. Its atmosphere must 
be one of friendliness. It should not too obviously be a part 
of the factory nor resemble the workshop office of the foreman. 
It cannot be furnished like the directors’ board room or the 
office of the managing director (either being a suitable place in 
which to interview salesmen and candidates for managerial 
posts), but it requires both dignity and comfort. These are 
assets which are worth the expense necessary to produce them. 

This description obviously refers to the office of the employ¬ 
ment manager where the final interview will take place. The 
first or “sifting” interview can be held in a public waiting room 
without inconvenience or, if found to be desirable in the course 
of conversation, in a smaller room opening off the public waiting 
room. It is an advantage if men and women who have been 
interviewed can be dis])atched without having to pass out 
through the public waiting room. In this way misleading and, 
sometimes, malicious rumours can be prevented from lowering 
the morale of other ajiplicants. 

Conditions and Terms of Employment 

Contract of Employment 

The engagement of an employee is the establishment of a 
legal contractual relationshiy). This contract, which is usually 
unwritten, is therefore implied, depending for its adequacy on 
common sense and the ])raetiee of industry. In these circum¬ 
stances, the employee is often far from clear about his rights 
while the employer is open to the possibilities of disputes based 
upon collective support to one or more of his workers claiming 
what they allege is due to them. It is necessary for the employ¬ 
ment officer, as the agent of his employer, to be explicit in his 
statements during his interview with the applicant and to make 
the terms of engagement clear and definite. A staff officer 
engaging a clerk or junior executive or a director engaging a 
senior person would give a written contract, either a letter 
containing the important points or a formal agreement. 

The appropriate points in the contract of employment 
are— 

1. The nature of the service for which the person is engaged. 
A general engagement as an employee of a company implies a 
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right on the part of the latter to offer, and an obligation on the 
part of the employee to accept, any work that is available. 
Where engagement is for a specific job, this should be stated; a 
craftsman or a dentist, for example, would be engaged to carry 
out his craft or profession and is entitled in law to refuse any other 
job. The employment officer might bring out the implications 
of a general engagement by adding that the employee must be 
prepared to work in any department of the factory to which the 
management may wish subsequently to transfer him. 

2. The remuneration, expressed in appropriate terms with an 
indication of the grounds on which these may be varied, by 
reason, for instance, of an agreement negotiated between the 
employer, as a member of a named collective body, and a named 
or specified trade union. The basis of payment of the individual 
should be clear, i.e. whether time or piece and whether job 
analysis or merit rating will be used or any incentive schemes. 
With this go such matters as payment for holidays, sickness 
absence, and the pro rata payment for attendance less than a 
full normal week. 

3. The hours of work and their disposition. These indicate 
when ov^ertime commences and include shift and night work. 
Terms should be included governing the obligation to work 
overtime. On human and domestic grounds it is important to 
be explicit on the subject of shifts. The hours worked disturb 
both health and domestic life more than work on days and may 
be resisted unless they are incontestably a part of the original 
contract. The employee’s attitude will become more co-operative 
if he is told the arrangements for the alternation of the regular 
shifts. 

Government Regulations affecting Employment 

Where employment is affected by Government regulations, 
these conditions should be announced by the employment officer 
at the moment of engagement. Most of these Orders grant special 
rights, with safeguards, to both employers and workers and im¬ 
pose special obligations. The new employee may not be well 
informed on these and a clear statement can be a much-prized 
introduction to a new job. 

Other Items in Employment Contract 

In addition to the more explicit items in the normal contract 
of engagement, there are others which arc neither so general nor 
so obviously connected with work. These will differ according to 
establishments and the diversity of their arrangements and 
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requirements. The list which follows is, therefore, rather illus¬ 
trative than inclusive. Few of them are important enough to 
find a place in a written contract of employment submitted for 
signature, but all of them will be found in the works rule book 
of one factory or another. 

(i) Wage-rates for Substandard Workers 

The necessity for a statement on his wage-rate to any physi¬ 
cally disabled or sub-standard worker will be self-evident. In 
such a case a written statement might suitably be made. 

(ii) Good Conduct in l^clation to Concessions 

Where good conduct or a satisfactory attendance record is a 
condition precedent to any concession, such as extended holidays, 
this fact should be announced to employees. The personnel 
manager should also be clear in his own mind concerning the 
interpretation to be given to the condition, or, negatively, should 
have a list of the oirciiccs and circumstances which disqualify. 
In the writer’s experience a profit-sharing scheme which dis¬ 
qualifies persons dismissed for misconduct has necessitated an 
examination of all the types of dismissals effected at the instance 
of the firm and a sjiecification of those which entailed the penalty 
of disqualification. 

(hi) Conditions Affecting Promotion or Increased Pay 

In connexion with clerks and, possibly, apprentices, promo¬ 
tion and increased pay sometimes depend upon educational tests. 
Conditions of this kind will not only be notified at engagement, 
but brought periodically to the attention of those concerned. If 
it is intended that those who do not qualify for promotion will 
either not receive the ajipropriaLc increment of pay, or will 
ultimately be dismissed, these conditions of employment should 
receive the publicity due to them. 

(iv) Attendance at Classes 

Of a similar order are requirements concerning attendance at 
classes, e.g. day continuation or apprentice classes. These are 
explicit conditions of emj)loyment, and should be linked up with 
the appropriate payment for any time so spent. 

(v) Penalties and Disciplinary Punishments 

These are thorny subjects, the difficulties of which only slowly 
dawn upon even the most conscientious personnel manager. It 
is easy to assume that the right to control carries the correspond¬ 
ing right to punish for infringement of rules and regulations. 
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The right exists but only with restrictions and qualifications. 
The old-fashioned Truck Acts impose strict limits to the use of 
deductions from wages as monetary penalties. They compel care 
in fining piece-workers for bad work. The soundest arrangement 
is for the company to insert in all its piece-rate notices a state¬ 
ment like this: “These piece-rates are for good work only.” On 
the assumption that such piece-rates will in most cases yield a 
satisfactory financial return, there is neither in fact nor in theory 
any penalty for bad work. Another instance of the operation of 
these Acts known to the writer occurs in connexion with a 
penalty imposed for failing to clock in or out. The works rules 
of this company allow for two failures before penalty, and for 
warnings on each of these occasions. In the case of a third or 
subsequent omission in any calendar year, the employee will 
suffer the deduction of hnlf an hour from his time. This penalty 
docs not contravene the Truck Acts in that it is moderate and 
reasonable, but in conformity with these Acts a proper record 
has to be devised, signed and kept. 

One of the most difficult problems under this heading is to 
decide the class of cases calling for dismissal, and those where 
the dismissal must be summary, that is, v/ithout pay in lieu of 
notice. These arc distinctly legal questions, and it is advisable 
to submit them to lawyers versed in industrial practice.^ The 
personnel manager should keep at hand a list of offences in 
which his company, on advice, considers that dismissal should be 
summary or only after notice. It will be an advantage for him 
to have agreement from worker representatives on this point. 
This list might relate to theft, gambling or drunkenness on the 
company’s premises, disorderly or unruly conduct, as, for 
example, striking a fellow-worker, disobedience to orders or 
refusal to accept arrangements equivalent to orders, habitual 
neglect of duty and immoral conduct. A moot question is 
whether a person convicted at a police court of any one of these 
offences shall be dismissed. Much will depend on the circum¬ 
stances, the seriousness of the offence, and the reaction of the 
men and women with whom he works. If in the light of the 
facts, his continued presence in the workrooms will be detrimen¬ 
tal to discipline and efficiency, his dismissal will have as much 
justification as that of any other worker not coming before the 
police court, but against whom the same charge could be made. 
Common sense and an appreciation of justice rather than 
reliance on legality will guide in matters of this kind. 

' Note in thig mnnpxion the iisnfiil service rnnderod to raBrnbor firms by a 
confidentia] bulletin from the Industrial Welforo Society, 
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(vi) Treatment of Theft and Gambling 

Among the terms of employment must be the treatment which 
the company will apply to offences committed upon its premises 
which, if brought to the notice of the police in other circum¬ 
stances, and with adequate evidence, would lead to prosecution 
in the police court. Among such are theft and gambling. 

The first point to decide is which shall be adopted of the 
following alternatives— 

(a) Dismiss with or without notice. 

(fc) Dismiss without informing the police. 

(c) Dismiss and inform the police. 

(d) Give the police information without necessarily dismiss- 
ing. 

(e) Deal with the offence as directed against good discipline 
and control, referring the matter to the police where this is 
essential in the interests of public order, discipline and justice. 

On which of these is the more appropriate, some general 
guidance can be got from the Chief Constable, and help in 
individual cases of doubt from the police detective staff. Where, 
for instance, in the case of presumed theft, it is probable that a 
store of stolen goods may be found on a man’s premises or where 
a receiver may be at work, police action is a social necessity. In 
individual cases, though a detective may suggest that the 
evidence is not strong enough to support a charge of theft or 
gambling, there may be grounds for action for disobedience of 
instructions. To illustrate, a watchman suspected of thieving 
from a cloakroom under his care was definitely instructed not to 
enter it between specified hours. Subsequently, he was found 
there acting suspiciously. Though the evidence did not justify 
more than a susjiicion that his presence was with intent to steal, 
he was dealt with on the charge of disobedience of a specific 
instruction given him in writing. 

(vii) Right of Search 

The discussion of theft raises another question, that of the 
right of search, which can only be legally exercised if it has been 
made a condition of employment. This is not difficult to do 
where new" employees alone are concerned, since their initial 
terms of employment may be made to include the right of search. 
But present employees, if they arc to be brought under the same 
discipline, must be given the equivalent of notice and of re¬ 
engagement under these altered provisions. 

Though this appears to be merely a formal act, it will, in 
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practice, cause misunderstanding and provoke discontent. An 
inquiry made in 1952 among 49 firms, discovered 22 that had 
instituted it. Most of these, after winning the support of shop 
stewards and works councils, made the right of search one of the 
conditions of employment as set out in their works rules. 

Works Rules and Terms of Engagment 

While the main terms of the contract of employment can be 
indicated in outline, they require closer definition in the form of 
works rules. Thus the general engagement already mentioned 
may become a works rule, as hereunder— 

No p.iiticular job ran br guaiantt ril to any (‘inploycc. The manage- 
mriil has the riglit lo iranslcr any employee at its discretion when the 
distribution of work makes this necessary. 

Similarly, rules can be drawn on matters of remuneration, 
hours and conditions of work and other items in the company’s 
organization and discipline, where observance is required and 
infringement brings reprimand or penalty. 11 is necessary to 
have these in such a form that each employ(*c can know of them. 
Thi s is done through the drafting of works rules which may be 
publislnnl sejyaratcly or as part of an employees’ handbook. In 
either ease, it is desirable to ensure both that they have been 
read and that they have been accepted as a part of the contract 
of employment. This can be done by having each new employee 
sign a form such as the following— 

[DaU) 

I, nf (Address) 

have a t ripy t)f llir Ct)mpany\s AVtu'krf llulns and have read it and 
aerrpt mniit with Uir Cniiipaiiy upf)ii the l^rma and 

rimdilinii^ sot iml lliL*ri*iii. 

(Ni^nrd) . 

Witness 

Kinidoymont Clcik ur Ollirer. 

Certain other matters which are not so much conditions of 
employment as benefits arising therefrom, should be brought to 
the knowledge of new employees at once. Others are matters on 
which co-operation is sought, and these also are of interest to new 
entrants into a factory. Among the former may be mentioned 
provisions for pension and invalidity, encouragement of thrift, 
supplements to workmen’s compensation benefits, additional 
unemployment benefits, welfare, sickness and benevolent 
schemes, hospital contributory schemes, and so forth. Among 
the other list will be suggestion prizes, provision for medical. 
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dental and optical attention, opportunities to purchase the 
company’s goods, care of materials and machinery. 

Introducing the New Worker 

The induction of a new worker is an aspect of employment 
procedure^ the importance of which is now more generally 
recognized. The acceptance of a job is the entrance into a 
community in which the worker, as a social being, will seek 
human satisfactions. These satisfactions depend very much upon 
his being accepted therein. This is a progressive and a two- 
sided process. On the employer’s part, the applicant has to be 
turned into a worker satisfied in his job and in the company of 
the men, women and youths round him. On his part, the worker 
has numerous questions in his mind and doubts and fears 
disturbing his personality. To achieve the employer’s aim and 
to meet these factors we need a defined practice shot through 
with imagination and sympathy. It is a mistake to assume 
that this introduction begins at the factory gate. The reputation 
of the firm is the surest attraction to prospective labour. The 
new worker may be introduced to it at home when a job is 
under discussion, or at the employment exchange, where the 
officer in charge and the applicant are considering opportunities 
of employment, or even in the school where the doctor, or the 
vocational guidance counsellor, is busy. 

In practice, the worker first comes into contact with the 
workroom when he calls at the employment office. The reception 
he receives will affect his attitude to his engagement at the time 
and during the years of his employment. lie will appreciate 
courtesy in manner, reasonable celerity, and tidy and orderly 
arrangements throughout. If tests have to be undertaken, 
whether medical or psychological, he will be happier if he has 
received previous notification and is given some explanation 
of why they are used and how they will affect the question of 
engagement. If he is disqualified on cither test, he will be 
saved apprehension, or even anxiety, if the explanation is 
amplified in light of the verdict, and alternative suggestions 
made which will help in further search for employment. Where 
Government orders and regulations affect his employment, 
either adversely or as a matter of direction, the employment 
officer can render any decision or direction based on these 
orders more acceptable if a few words of explanation accompany 
his announcement. 

^ Ssb the broadsheet of the Institute of Personnel Management, Induction 
IrUroducing Industry to the Individual, for fuller treatment. 
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When he has been engaged, the employee must be clear 
when he is to begin work and to whom he has to report. A 
written form of engagement containing these particulars 
avoids misunderstanding. The injunction to “bring your cards” 
should be equally definite and be accompanied by instructions 
as to what these are and what is to be done with them. Finally, 
the company he has engaged himself to serve may be little more 
than a name to him, and what it will require of him in conduct 
may be as little known as how it will act in matters intimately 
affecting his happiness. Something more is desirable, to be 
given in larger measure to juveniles and perhaps in a different 
form to adults. This need can be met by a printed statement 
describing the ways of the firm and the rules governing the 
works and the workers. Where juniors are concerned, this can 
be given more satisfactorily by the living voice. In the case of 
seniors, a brochure is advised setting out the most pertinent 
works rules and explaining any specially important points of 
conduct, especially where personal safety is concerned. If this 
is to be given to the juveniles as well, it is advisable to underline 
the more important rules. 

For illustration, rather than as a model, the methods of 
introducing juveniles at York will be described. Young girls 
receive a personal introduction to the factory through a prepara¬ 
tory or initiation school. This occupies eight mornings as soon 
as possible after engagement. It opens with a session of thirty 
minutes’ duration in which the personnel manager meets the 
particular group of entrants and welcomes them in the name of 
the company. He dwells on the spirit which animates the 
factory, illustrating this by relating to the lives and aims of 
the founders of the business certain provisions made by them 
for the employees’ well-being. Each other morning of the fort¬ 
night begins with games and physical training, and ends with 
half an hour’s “question time.” The fortnight’s session closes 
with a “brains trust,” for which one hour is allowed. The basis 
of the questions at these sessions is in the information given, 
by film and lecture and by tours of the workrooms, concerning 
the daily work and the opportunities for recreation, thrift, 
social care and democratic community life which the factory 
offers. This general survey is of value in interpreting the direc¬ 
tion and purpose of a complex community to an entrant who 
may go to one only of its different sections, perhaps remaining 
there without transfer for many years. 

It is a part of this initiation that the mothers of these girls 
are invited to tea on the afternoon of the day on which their 
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daughters begin work. The mothers are met by the personnel 
assistants and the forewomen who will be concerned with the 
girls’ instruction, discipline and well-being. The meeting par¬ 
takes of the nature of a family party. Very often the mother 
herself is an ex-employee and has many interesting memories 
to recall. Tea being over, each mother goes with the supervisory 
staff to the workrooms to see her daughter actually at work, to 
meet her chargehand or forewoman, and to inspect all such items 
as enter into the daily life and routine. This little act carries into 
the home an understanding of the workrooms that will soften the 
impact of many a disciplinary measure in the future. 

In the afternoon of her first day, the young girl begins in the 
workroom. Here,^ all arrangements have been made for her. 
One of a small group, not exceeding six, she will be taken in 
charge by a teacher and shown all the necessary features of 
the building and equipment, then passed to the workbench. The 
workbench is in effect a bench in a test-room where the youngster 
is trying to find how to make things work under the eye of an 
experienced demonstrator. Her teacher is ever at hand, to 
guide clumsy fingers and take the strain off a perplexed mind. 
She shows how the output of each girl compares with the out¬ 
put expected, explaining the daily work-checks and calculating 
the wage slip to show the amount to be expected in wages at the 
week-end. In this way the young girl is carried over the diffi¬ 
culties of beginning work. 

The treatment of boys is on the same lines, except that the 
initiation school is restricted to one week. The introduction to 
the workroom also differs slightly. A member of the personnel 
staff meets new boys as they arrive on their first morning, takes 
them in groups to their various foremen and introduces them to 
the workrooms and to the workroom life. He also arranges that 
they shall, if they desire it, take advantage of the offer of a 
full two-course meal of soup and meat, or meat and sweet, at 
a low price. It is easy to sec that in him the boys have a friend 
and guide who knows their home circumstances and their life 
and outlook. He continues in this role, and looks in upon the 
workroom every week or so to learn how the boy is progressing, 
and to talk over difficulties with him and with the foreman. 

An illustration of the introduction of young workers to indus¬ 
try is found in the courses^ made available by Newton Chambers 
and Co. at Thorncliffe, Sheffield, not only to young engineers, 

^ See BBc^tion on Training, Chapter XIV, pp. 297-303. 

" For this information the author is indebted to Sir Harold West, Managing 
Director of the Company. 
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foundrymen, chemical workers and entrants to the many allied 
trades (and formerly for young miners) but also to girls recruited 
to the administration. The technical, craft or commercial 
training of both boys and girls is preceded by a month of inten¬ 
sive introduction concerned not only with their future skills 
and crafts but with the idea and purpose of industry and with 
the role their own firm has played in more than 160 years of 
continuous industrial activity. For a whole month they are 
enabled to see the entire organization and to appreciate the part 
they may play in it. In all these courses and activities there is 
character training based on self-discipline, co-operation and 
responsibility whilst the resources of the gymnasium, various 
forms of team enterprise and competition and the help of murals, 
films and lectures are used to inspire pride in service and honest 
work. 

Transfers 

The place of transfers in employment procedure becomes clear 
if they arc seen as the removal of workers from one department 
to another. As such they are alternatives to the engagement of 
further workers or to the dismissal of men. As a procedure, 
transfer has its place alongside ])lacement and training. It 
represents an opportunity for a fresh start where the original 
placing has not been satisfactory to either the man or the 
supervisor and may involve the training of the transferred man 
in the job. It is an alternative to the dismissal of a redundant 
man or group. It is the formal procedure in the promotion of 
a person. As a ]iart of the technique of the employment officer 
it implies control and system. When each foreman “hired and 
fired” at his discretion, dismissals might be occurring in one shop 
at the same time as engagements elsewhere. An incompetent 
workman might be dismissed by one foreman and re-admitted 
by another in the same day. A good worker in the section where 
the redundancy occurred might have been an effective sub¬ 
stitute. Organization of this kind can give satisfaction to the 
worker and be recognized by the management as a contribution 
to efficiency. 

It is essential that as much consideration shall be given to 
the employee concerned in a transfer as to a new selection. The 
job must suit the worker and the latter fit the job. When this 
suitability has been secured there remain questions which relate 
to wages. Are arrangements to be made for teaching the new 
job? How is the transferred man to be paid, both during the 
learning period and after ? If this is his first transfer within the 
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establishment, he is probably as nervous about it as he was 
when he first began work. But that was in his boyhood, and he 
has forgotten the arrangements made to help him along. He 
needs now to have his fears and suspicions allayed by clear, 
definite assurances on the questions of training and pay. If he 
is a married man with responsibilities, a reduction in rates of 
pay or possible earnings will be a serious matter, and an early 
intimation is due to him of his proposed transfer and of its 
consequences. 

Promotion 

A procedure in the matter of promotion is even more impor¬ 
tant. In a transfer, little change in status or responsibility is 
involved and any alteration in pay falls within a well-known 
wage structure. Promotion, on the other hand, means an 
increase in responsibility, rank and most usually in pay. Admit¬ 
tedly, a post to which higher status is attached may be accepted 
as a promotion without higher pay, partly because of the value 
inherent in status but equally because of its greater economic 
security and the hope of increased remuneration later on. 
Promotion is, therefore, a procedure which can increase the 
satisfaction of the worker and contribute to efficiency. It offers 
a reward for merit; it is a recognition of ability; it gives an 
opportunity through the acceptance of increased responsibilities 
to render a greater return to the company. 

Promotion from Within ? 

As sources of recruitment t o higher posts the employment 
officer will consider two alternatives—present employees or 
persons obtained from outside the company. There are distinct 
advantages in using the latter source. A wider field of selection 
may be available and abler candidates may be obtained. These 
will bring fresh minds and possibly a broader outlook and 
a wider experience. But the cost of introducing them is con¬ 
siderable. They will require more training, both formal and 
informal, than candidates for promotion from within. They 
may not fit well or easily into the organization; their outlook, 
habits and values may be different. Finally, their presence 
is a standing challenge to the firm’s interest in its employees. 
The alternative policy is a demonstration of the value the firm 
puts upon its staff and upon the efficiency of the work done 
within the establishment. The staff, in its turn, accepts this 
sense of value, with the result that its happiness and morale 
are increased. All things considered, the policy of appointing 
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from without is only justified when a suitable candidate cannot 
demonstrably be obtained otherwise. 

Plans for Systematic Promotion 

A comprehensive programme is involved in the operation of 
plans for systematic promotion. The items in it are as follows— 

1. A measure of the relative significance of jobs. Certain 
moves clearly imply promotion, e.g. inspector to chargehand, 
and from chargehand to foreman. But is it promotion for a 
store clerk to move as a clerk into the purchasing office, or for 
a personnel manager’s typist to become a records assistant in 
a production office? To answer these questions it becomes 
necessary to rate jobs on a common and comparable scale. 

2. This in turn involves, as a preliminary, the analysis, 
description and classification of jobs, in which the essential and 
distinctive features arc set out clearly and fully, and an objective 
description given rather than a subjective catalogue of qualities 
thought by an onlooker to be required therein. 

3. Indication of the line of promotion from any one job. 
An important contribution on this difficult issue of which jobs 
constitute promotion can be obtained if job analysis is carried 
out in co-operation with the person actually doing the job. He 
can be asked: ‘‘For which job do you consider your current 
experience qualifies you?” The interviewer, if competently 
informed on potential promotions, could obtain an agreed 
record corresponding, though only loosely, with Gilbreth’s 
three-position promotional plan.^ 

4. Notification of vacancies which will be promotions to 
persons in lower positions. This implies a type of internal 
advertisement, by means primarily of notice boards or through 
the house magazine. 

5. Measurement of individuals and of their suitability for 
promotion to the specific vacancy. Here one or more of several 
useful measures may be adopted. 

(a) Individual rating, i.e. the ranking of those who appl}^ 
for promotion to discover how they fit into the advertised 
job. This implies a consideration of the qualities which the 
job analysis indicates. If these factors, for example, should 
include the following list, the applicants might be rated on a 
point scale (one to five) in respect of each of them and the 

* Fnr a fuller siatcMiinnt, hpp SpoH, Clijtliif3r et al.. Pcr.wniirl Manaffetnrnt, third 
oilitiDii, pp. 13.S-4. A variation of this has boon taflteil in principle in fleveral 
large officoa in this country. 
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total obtained—secondary school education, typing and short¬ 
hand not below a specified speed, knowledge of filing methods, 
experience in taking minutes of conferences, meeting visitors 
and putting them at their ease, and arranging interviews. 
These are all demands of the job on which applicants could be 
given a mark one against the other. Care should be taken to 
avoid the use of such abstract general traits as initiative, 
reliability or social attitude. All three of these are subjective, 
with the result that they will mean different things to different 
persons. Rating is only possible with a sufficient measure of 
success if it is confined to simple traits which can be defined 
unambiguously and in such a way that they will mean the 
same to all persons engaged in the rating. Such a quality as 
social attitude, if it were ultimately to be found significant, 
would call for several pages of sociological analysis before 
its meaning could be obtained. 

(6) Interviews. While these contribute somewhat to the 
assessment of personality or character, which is not yet 
rateable on any significant scale, they are valid only if con¬ 
ducted on psychological principles, and if they arc secondary 
to an individual rating conducted on the lines set out above. 
It is difficult at an interview of limited duration to rate 
complex qualities such as co-operation or industry, whilst 
moral or anti-social qualities will not be revealed in this 
way. 

(c) Psychological tests, both general and specific. There 
are limits to the use of this method, since there may be no 
correlation between the factors of the job and the tests in 
common use, \^hilst specific tests, constriit-ted for the purpose, 
would have little predictive value. Some of the commoner 
tests, such as those for intelligence, hand and eye co-ordination, 
and memory tests, may have some significance, and these 
might be given with a view to filling out the outlines furnished 
by the individual rating. 

6. A training scheme devised to ])repare either potential or 
selected candidates for specified jobs. Certain firms run promo¬ 
tion courses for such posts as that of foreman or forewoman, and 
make appointments from those who have completed the course 
satisfactorily. Others, having chosen candidates for a post, give 
them a course of training. 

In this discussion the emphasis has been on demonstrated 
merit as the basis for promotion. In both U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, however, length of service is either established in some 
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quarters or, more generally is asserted as a factor in deciding 
promotion from the worker-rank to such a post as that of 
supervisor. While seniority has its place in the assessment of 
merit, it is no substitute for competency. Where it prevails 
(and it is powerfully supported in many sections of Britain’s 
industrial activity), it spells frustration for competent men and 
the acceptance of the second best in organization and discipline. 
The correct thing is to restrict it as a determining factor to 
situations where the competitors for promotion are, in all other 
respects, equal or nearly equal. 

It must be recognized that many people are not desirous 
of promotion and that others are unsuitable by reason of 
character or temperament. These call for correct placement. 
The unambitious will possibly fill the “dead-end” jobs where 
routine is required and where the stirrings of ambition or 
initiative are disturbing and unwelcome. The other group may 
call for subtler treatment. 

Since organization is a pyramid and the number of higher 
executive posts is fewer than those of lower grade, a company 
may be unable to offer advancement beyond a recognizable 
status to all of its younger and more enterprising men. In such 
a situation, it is sound staff policy to allow them to leave, and 
even to give them all assistance to better themselves. The 
return received in this case is indirect but important. It is the 
confidence of the whole remaining staff that the company will 
further the best interests of each employee, either inside or 
outside of its employ. Such a reputation wins goodwill and 
promotes morale. 

The workers concerned will be more satisfied if they are given 
the right to a voice in describing the job on which they work, 
and if they are assured that all possible opportunities for pro¬ 
motion from within are made available. Conflict can arise in this 
connexion at the point where the management may have come 
to the conclusion that no suitable candidate can be found from 
within the establishment. It is good policy to announce this to 
the appropriate worker representative, and allow him to suggest 
the names of any persons who, in his opinion, should be con¬ 
sidered, advertising the vacancy outside the establishment only 
if the management is convinced that no suitable person is 
available from within. 

Dismissals, Short Time and Unemployment 

Though full employment be an acceptable policy and a 
reasonably accurate statement of the work position of a country 
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at any one time» it cannot remove the possibility of the uglier 
alternative. The stabilization of employment is highly desirable, 
subject to co-operation and understanding. Its absolute attain¬ 
ment is improbable while industry works for a market subject 
to cyclical and seasonal change. The employment officer must 
be ready with procedures for dealing with dismissals, short time 
and redundancy. 

Dismissals 

Nothing, in industrial life is comparable to receiving notice 
that one’s job is finished. It is often likened in factory conversa¬ 
tion to the death sentence. Where dismissal is merited, whether 
by misconduct, inefficiency or any other type of culpable 
activity, little compunction need be felt by the industrial judges 
who inflict the sentence. But the situation is different where 
good workmen are being dispensed with solely because they are 
no longer necessary. In such cases they may have been rendered 
surplus by better and simpler organization of production, or by 
the greater use of machinery and mechanical devices, factors in 
promoting higher efficiency which no factory can afford to 
neglect. The choice may be one between the lesser of two evils, 
but the penalty for falling behind in the race is overwhelming; 
it is no less than restriction in employment and ultimately 
bankruptcy. For these reasons surplus labour must be removed. 

This conclusion has been expressed in terms of labour or 
effort, not of employees. It does not follow that, in the initial 
stages of this situation, nor that on every occasion, surplus 
individuals will be dismissed. 

Short Time 

There is an alternative method of dealing with the situation : 
that of “standing off” the surplus workers. This alternative is 
simpler and easier for the department concerned and less harsh 
on the worker. It is simpler in that no considerable difficulties 
of selection arise and the records required are fewer. It is less 
harsh in that it does not break the employee’s service with the 
firm, though it reduces the advantages attached thereto. The 
method of dismissal presents the highest possible measure of 
difficulty on every count. 

Where an unavoidable measure of short-time working has to 
be faced, the personnel function should come into play and 
might advance the following points for consideration— 

(а) Overtime should be cut out wherever practicable. 

(б) A heavy cut in working-time, i.e. anything greater than 
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one-third, involYes so serious a reduction in income as to be 
justified only for a short period. 

(c) Human nature being what it is, each employee in a period 
of short-time working will tend to produce at a greater rate so as 
to increase individual income or ensure his retention. A reduction 
of 30 per cent in numbers may bring a cut in production of not 
more than 25 per cent. 

(d) If the reduction in production is likely to be necessary for 
a considerable time, it is sound employment policy, in the 
interests of justice and of the greater well-being of those who 
remain, to dismiss all unsatisfactory workers before reducing the 
working time of those who are satisfactory. 

(e) The co-operation of the working staff as a whole in so 
disagreeable a course of action can only be obtained if they know 
how necessary it is. This implies a statement to their representa¬ 
tives, possibly in the works council. 

Whether a reduction should be made by the dismissal of 
workers rather than by working short-time is also a question of 
personnel policy. The determining factor will be the length 
of the period of adjustment before full-time can be resumed. 
If the period of short-time is merely an interlude between the 
past and a future in which full-time working on the same level 
of employment and output may be expected, it is preferable 
to the alternative. It keeps a full staff available; it gives them 
hope to sustain them during a period of reduced income. But 
if the future level of employment is likely to be lower, then 
short-time should be continued only so long as is necessary to 
test future possibilities. 

Redundancy 

Should dismissal of redundant staff be decided upon,^ ^he 
personnel function will be called upon to discover a principle 
of selection. The workers invariably emphasize length of service 
and prefer the rule: “Last to come, first to go.” This rule is 
sound only on the assumption that all are of equal efficiency. 
Both justice and business sense support the contention that 
those who have a good record of workmanship, efficiency and 
attendance shall receive credit for these things. Weighing all 
considerations there is justification for a principle of selection 
that might be worded as follows: “ Other things being equal, or 
nearly equal, length of service shall be taken into account.” 

^ For fuller statementB on personnel procedures in respect of redundancy, Bee 
Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management, Jan.-Feb., 1949, p. 2B, and 
May^une, 1949, pp. 149-60. 
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This principle demands an evaluation of each worker in respect 
of the qualities to be considered before length of service. Each 
business will have its own list according to the skill it requires 
and the attributes it prizes. A total of four or hve require¬ 
ments having been listed, it becomes necessary to grade each 
person on these. On the assumption that workers’ representa¬ 
tives are being consulted, a grading committee consisting of the 
department superintendent, the section foreman and the shop 
steward has, in experience, been found helpful and practicable. 
At this stage no one of them is choosing workers for dismissal. 
The committee is doing a judicial job, that of assessing men 
they know well on qualities that they recognize as essential to 
good workmanship. If this purpose is kept clearly in mind, the 
result can be as fair as human judgment in business can make it. 

Final decision involves balancing the results of this grading 
with the factor of length of service. The decision on such 
difficult points should, even where consultation with the workers 
is most advanced, be made by the management alone. The 
passing of the sentence of dismissal in times of trade depression 
is a matter so serious that it must be undertaken by those who 
have final responsibility for the efficient conduct of the factory. 
Nevertheless, to avoid injustice, it is sound employment policy 
to submit the final decision to representatives of the workers 
for comment and, if they are willing to go so far, for their 
agreement. Comment involves the opportunity of suggesting 
alternative names and of putting forward arguments in support 
of their suggestions. Agreement implies assurance to their 
fellows that the selection has been made strictly in accordance 
with the general principles agreed upon with them. No manager, 
less still a workers’ representative, takes any pleasure in dismiss¬ 
ing men and women in times of unemployment, but both can 
agree in aiming at the greatest measure of justice and considera¬ 
tion in such circumstances. This purpose is part and parcel of 
the principles behind personnel management. 

Interviews Sought by Workers 

Interviews are often sought by workers who want the help 
and guidance of the employment officer. It is natural that they 
should turn to him. He has engaged them and has put before 
them the terms and conditions of their employment. If they 
think themselves wrongly placed, he is the person who may 
now be expected to be willing to hear the complaint and to seek 
to remove discontent. By reason of the many other difficulties 
which workers meet and bring to him, he might well be called 
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the interviewing officer. Rules governing the right conduct of 
the interview^ are of some significance to him. 

(i) The approach of the worker should be made easy; the 
provision of a private office which he can reach relatively 
unobserved and without waiting, an unhurried manner, courtesy 
and good humour in receiving him, and undivided attention to 
him, free from telephone interruptions, are important details in 
making his approach easy. 

(ii) Encouragement should be given to him completely to 
unburden his mind. For this he will need a sympathetic listener, 
and a tacit understanding that the discussion is between equals. 

(iii) Fuller information may be needed and questions may 
have to be asked. These should be gentle and sympathetic in 
tone, firm and clear in substance. Where they are of a personal 
nature the effect will be softened if an explanation is given as to 
why they are asked. 

(iv) Where a request cannot be granted, an explanation will 
offset disappointment. This is also true where a situation calls 
for investigation before a reply can be given. If an employee is 
encouraged to view problems from the management angle, he 
will be quick to recognize that the discussion is really between 
equals. When discipline has to be enforced, it will be borne 
without resentment if the reason for it is obvious and logical. 
Interviews along these lines prove in practice to be very different 
from a moral lecture, and go far towards giving the impression of 
a fair deal. 

(v) As far as possible, an employee should leave an interview 
of this kind with the feeling in his own heart that his difficulty or 
grievance will be fully investigated. Any necessary inquiry should 
be made without fear or favour. Especially is this desirable where 
the employment manager may be unsympathetic to the request. 
Prestige has nothing to fear from the execution of justice. 

Consideration of the detailed subjects which may form the 
content of interviews will make for greater actuality and indicate 
necessary procedures. No list can be all-inclusive, but those 
which follow have been found by experience to be some of the 
most important. 

(i) Discontent at Placement 

Here it is necessary to discover the basis of the discontent. 
It may be that the work is too arduous because of age or consti¬ 
tutional disabilities. The wage-rate or the total earnings may be 

^ See Selection and Placement, pp. 21-^35, Institute of Personnel Management, 
1949. 
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inadequate and the chief sufferer be the wife, who, because her 
housekeeping money has been reduced, has sent her husband to 
the employment manager’s office. Injured self-esteem may be 
the force which drove the man to request an interview; the job 
is, in his eyes, lower in status than that to which he has been 
accustomed. In such cases it is necessary first to get the facts 
clearly. If a remedy is feasible, let it be applied as quickly as 
possible; if impossible, the employee must be told so and the 
reason given. Above all, the interview needs to be sympathetic 
and persuasive in tone. 

(ii) Complaint about Wages 

This complaint will in most cases be direct and definite, though 
the particulars furnished may not accord strictly with facts. 
The remedy implied in the request will not necessarily be the 
right one. Wages may be incorrect because wrong working 
times have been given or used in calculation, or the wrong 
overtime allowance applied. An error may have occurred in the 
bonus times or in their calculation; the worker himself may 
have booked an erroneous bonus time, and have remembered the 
correct one and not that which he had used. The wrong rate 
may have been entered, the circumstances being treated as 
normal, whereas they were exceptional. For instance, a man 
may have been booked at straight time on a job where the 
current agreement or the works rules stipulate average earnings, 
or perhaps time-and-a-third. These are all situations in which 
the facts must be sought. The worker must be made to feel that 
he will be given a square deal, and will receive all that is due to 
him; if, however, his claim has been made under a false impres¬ 
sion or is unsupported by current agreements, he must have a 
definite answer with as much explanation as possible. 

(iii) Financial Troubles 

Men in financial trouble are often perplexed and ill at ease. 
Honest persons become dismayed at their predicament, while 
the shifty and dishonest are uncertain of themselves, since they 
have no solid foundation of truth beneath them. The former 
must be put at ease so that they may explain their difficulty; 
in dealing with the latter it is better to listen in silence, except 
for any questions which are intended to reveal the incredulity of 
the interviewer. Very often drastic steps are necessary in these 
cases. Men who are in the hands of dishonest moneylenders can 
be helped by a plain-spoken personnel manager who will take up 
their case, while the ordinary, decent man whom misfortune has 
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deprived of any financial reserves can be helped with a loan. 
Experience has shown that working men and women are in 
general quite honest. 

(iv) Other Troubles, including Domestic Differences 

With these we enter another field. The three worries described 
above are specific in nature and the first two relate to the 
business. This type is individual and is usually either social or 
domestic in character. Further, the problems involved relate to 
aspects of legal justice outside of those upon which the personnel 
manager may be expected to be reasonably well-informed. In 
these circumstances he can most profitably be a listener and a 
friendly adviser. He might adopt the technique of the unguided 
interview,^ allowing the individual to talk freely, thus releasing 
some of the emotions which are a part of the difficulty, but perhaps 
enabling him to see his troubles in a fresh light. As a friend, 
perhaps a little more experienced in affairs, he may be able to 
make a helpful suggestion. It is preferable, however, to safeguard 
both the employee and himself in such circumstances by having 
the advice of a solicitor. Where there is available a poor man’s 
solicitor, or an advice bureau, the employee should be directed 
there or, in other circumstances, sent to a local attorney. 

Deputations 

At times some difficulty will lead to a request for an inter¬ 
view from a deputation. What was a problem in individual 
attitudes now becomes one of social psychology. The deputation 
is representative of others ; it has to put forward the grievances, 
and express the views, of a group and has to report back. It 
may, or may not, be given powers to accept any offer or to decide 
any matter. Argument and persuasion are delivered at second¬ 
hand, for the members must carry the reasoning back, and, even 
though themselves convinced thereby, must convince those 
whom they represent. In such circumstances three guiding 
maxims should be followed— 

(fl) Most men are honest in intention, and in presenting 
grievances seek mainly to have them remedied. Justice, there¬ 
fore, is of mutual concern. The recognition of this mutuality is 
the basic principle of successful negotiation. From it, two 
consequences ensue— 

(i) The basis for discussion should be what is fair and 
reasonable. The employer who can honestly say in the early 
part of the negotiation, ‘T feel sure we both seek only what is 

' See Chapter VII, pp. 132—7 for a itatement on thii technique. 
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a square deal,” has paved the way to a result that should give 
mutual satisfaction. 

(ii) If convinced by the deputation, the employer will 
enhance goodwill if he admits it and grants the request or 
remedies the grievance. 

(b) Requests or grievances are not easily stated. Exposition 
is difficult enough, but a full grasp by any member of the deputa¬ 
tion of all that his fellows wish him to say is rare. It is desirable, 
therefore, to encourage each member to say all that is on his 
mind. In this case, as in that of interviews, it is important not 
to hurry the workers, but to help them by sympathetic questions 
and objections to express themselves fully. The employer’s 
representative, who in many cases would be the personnel 
manager, might say at a convenient point: “If I granted your 
request, I should be left with such and such a difficulty. How 
would you propose to overcome that?” In this way they can be 
shown what their request implies. 

(c) The answer should be definite. An indefinite answer can 
only satisfy if the interview taken as a whole was satisfactory. 
A deputation usually comes with a clear purpose, and any reply 
to it must be equally definite. It is wise to make a record of 
discussions with a deputation, and to give a copy to its leader 
with the right to use this in announcing the decision to those he 
represents. 

' CONCLUSION 

This account of certain activities of the employment officer 
has revealed the range and interest of his office, which may be 
described as the clearing house of all personnel activity. The 
most important factor in this situation is the employment officer 
himself. His first duty is that of a host receiving those who come to 
work, making them feci at home in the new surroundings, and 
establishing a friendly relationship. Experience has proved how 
much help he can give. In the first place, many of the employee 
services supplied by a firm radiate from his office. He is often 
the company’s liaison officer between State and voluntary 
associations in the city or town. He knows the rights of men and 
women under the many and various situations which may affect 
both their industrial and personal life. It is important for him to 
have established good relations from the start with the workers, 
so that they will come to him with their difficulties and their 
problems. His task is to translate the policy of the company into 
an attitude of understanding and sympathy which even the 
unlettered can read. 
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In another sense, he is a buyer operating in a market. To 
carry out this duty, he must know three things well: his 
market, what he is to purchase, and the use to be made of 
what he buys. The market is the supply of men and women 
available for work on the terms he has to offer. He must be 
informed concerning the extent of the market, present and 
potential, where any unusually large numbers exist. He must 
know what types of labour are wanted, knowledge which will 
come to him from those who plan the workroom tasks. He may 
have had a voice in determining the policy which the company 
has adopted in respect of the relative values and efficiencies of 
males as contrasted with females, or of married women in com¬ 
parison with young persons. He needs to be acquainted with 
the workroom and its production arrangements so that he can 
envisage what work those he engages are to do, and what 
demands it will make upon their strength and morale. Equipped 
with this knowledge he can be expected to give reasonable 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. 

The terms and conditions upon which he obtains this labour 
are based on statute law and on custom and precedent. They 
need to be brought out of their obscurity and made the clear 
terms of a contract understandable by all. The worker should 
get them in an intelligible and simple form, possibly as a brochure 
of information which might also contain statements upon 
practices which new employees should know. It is a good thing 
to give each new entrant a copy of any works rule book which 
is current. 

Such terms and conditions are concerned only with the out¬ 
ward form of what the contract of employment covers. It is 
possible to obtain an agreed number of hours of labour for a 
defined wage, and to fulfil all legal requirements on each side 
without satisfaction to either. It is the task of the employment 
officer to obtain this satisfaction wherever possible. He can do 
this by consideration of the use that is made of the services 
of the men and w^omen he has engaged. Here he need not rely 
on standards of his own devising or on his personal authority 
to secure enforcement of them. Through Truck Acts, Factories 
Acts, and a great number of regulations, the State has set such 
standards and will enforce them at law. The employment officer 
is his company’s representative—where no other is provided— 
in ensuring that these requirements are fulfilled and, where the 
company so desires, in proposing conditions that surpass those 
required by statute. 

But the human side must also receive his attention. A happy 
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introduction to work and the workrooms, adequate recognition 
of the due performance of the daily work, and a readiness 
within the limits of efficiency to adjust workroom regulations 
to meet the vicissitudes of industrial life, are factors in content¬ 
ment that lie under the hand of the employment officer. The 
most important of these is the opportunity for promotion 
within the company’s service. While there are advantages 
to be derived from recruiting outsiders, a better policy, on 
balance, is that of offering every significant vacancy first to 
employees from within. The relative value of a vacancy can 
be made clear to potential candidates by rating all jobs, a 
procedure which, in its turn, involves the analysis, description 
and classification of all posts, and the indication of a line of 
promotion to each current occupant of a job. More important 
is a policy of advertising most vacancies so that an ambitious 
person may have every opportunity of seeing what promotion he 
can achieve on merit. With this goes a sound method of selec¬ 
tion, whether by individual rating, interviews or psychological 
tests, and a scheme of training, either in advance of potential 
vacancies or after appointment. A policy of this kind can 
advantageously be devised and worked in co-operation with 
representatives of the workers. Co-operation is most effective in 
the decision that a particular job shall be advertised outside 
the establishment because no suitable person can be found within. 
A sound promotion policy has two other implications. It is 
necessary, in the first place, to recognize that some persons are 
unsuited for promotion very far up the ladder, and, in the second 
place, to be ready to allow good men to leave if there are no 
opportunities for their advancement rather than to try to retain 
frustrated and disappointed staff. 

Finally, the employment officer is the representative of the 
personnel function to whom workers with any problem or query 
will naturally turn. Very often he is the most appropriate 
representative of the company in civic matters, and will represent 
it on Government-appointed committees. This fact will be 
known to the employees and will strengthen their readiness to 
consult him. The things which perplex them are in a majority 
of instances those for which he is obviously responsible, so that 
he is the person from whom they expect assistance. His prime 
duty, after the discharge of his routine responsibilities, is to 
give these inquirers whatever help, advice or guidance is within 
his competence. Men and women should expect to find in him 
a friend in need and a counsellor in trouble or perplexity, as 
well as a just judge in case of discipline. 
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EMPLOYMENT—RECORDS, LABOUR TURNOVER 
AND ABSENTEEISM 

Efficient personnel management involves attention to the 
individual employee in three aspects— 

(a) As a worker whose personal characteristics are factors in 
his effective employment. This is the basis of the need for 
records of his name, address, age, marital status, education, 
training and experience, his successive placements, transfers or 
promotions, rewards or suspensions and so forth. These are 
personal records. 

(i?) As a member of the working team. His own actions, 
combined with those of others in a similar situation, are recorded 
and summarized in tables and graphs to indicate the general 
situation within a group. Records of this kind include the total 
numbers engaged, transferred or dismissed within any period, 
that is, the labour turnover; the numbers absent or late or 
sustaining an accident; the number of worker suggestions 
received and so on. These may be distinguished as personnel or 
group records. 

(c) As a citizen whom the State protects through its laws and 
regulations. With a view to assisting in the enforcement of 
these statutory requirements, the employment officer, in his 
company’s name, will be required to furnish information of a 
specified kind, very often on particular forms, and will need to 
keep records of his own devising to prove that the statutory 
requirements have been met. 

DUFUCATION OF RECORDS? 

The interests of the employment officer are shared with some of 
his colleagues; the medical section, for instance, will maintain 
a continuous health record from which he will sometimes want 
information; the wage office will have wage rates, individual 
earnings and some particulars, it may be, of workroom efficiency, 
matters with which he will be concerned; a time or a wage-pay¬ 
ing office may list any voluntary deductions and contributions. 
In some factories, the production departments will keep most of 
the records concerning accidents and the statutory requirements. 
If the employment officer also keeps these in some form, he will 
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seem to have duplicated work while the company has allowed a 
wide distribution of records. This procedure is, howeyer, 
justified provided that it is controlled on some principle, requir¬ 
ing the executive on whom the major functional responsibility 
rests to keep the details. The employment officer should be 
happy if these records are available to him, under agreed safe¬ 
guards, when cases which call for them to be produced are under 
consideration in his office. On this understanding, he will be 
able to decide what records he will himself collect and maintain 
and how many other records he will need to duplicate. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN RECORD ASSEMBUNG 

1. Simplicity of design is most important. Records should 
be easy to assemble, maintain and understand. In the employ¬ 
ment office periodical rushes of work are to be met with. A 
trained clerk without experience in the details should be able to 
pick up the essentials in a few minutes. Simplicity of design and 
the reduction of the record to its elements will minimize the 
likelihood of error. 

2. Records should be kept right up to date, otherwise they 
lose part of their value. To this end, every significant fact should 
be recorded immediately. 

3. Such records should contain nothing but information 
relating to the individual as an employee. As a guarantee on 
this point, it is advisable for employees to see their records on 
occasion and have the entries explained. Private records arc to 
be deplored. If there is anything against a man it is as well that 
he should know it; if there is anything in his favour there is 
value in his knowing it. The fact that the company’s recording 
system is open to inspection helps to promote a feeling of mutual 
confidence. On the other hand, the record should be locked 
against other inquirers. Any necessary information may be given 
to those entitled to it, but the amount of detail supplied must 
remain at the discretion of the personnel manager. 


A RECORDING SYSTEM DESCRIBED 

In setting up a recording system of this kind help may be 
obtained from persons versed in office methods or even those 
interested in proprietary visible systems. A system of loose 
cards is simple but has its disadvantages, in that important 
information tends to become lost in the course of the years, 
whilst accurate information is not readily available from such 
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loosely assembled materiaL To give satisfaction, records must be 
in a form suitable for quick reference and easy tabulation. One 
useful system of this kind may be described.^ 

The record in use is a card contained in a cabinet of trays 
in which are holders fitted with rollers at each end. The holders 
consist of strip brass folded in three so that by sliding off the 
roller at one end, a number of papers and a card can be slipped 
in, each of these having previously been bent on a scored line. 
In this way all the material is securely held and locked in place 
by the roller. Care is taken to include also the man’s employ¬ 
ment exchange classification number and, in the case of anyone 
called up, his military registration number. All the above, with 
plenty of room for such matters as change of address, are on the 
8 in. by 5 in. card, and on the bottom line (which is the visible 
part) appear the man’s name, birth-date and a code showing the 
departments in which he has worked. This visible part is covered 
by a celluloid protector in which can be inserted coloured chips 
of various types as signals. 

The visible record is designed to hold six different paper 
records each 8 in. long by 3| in. from top to bottom, cut away 
for indexing purposes just as an address book is cut. Each 
record can be on different coloured paper, and within reason 
it is possible to have duplicate sheets in the same holder. At 
present three such sheets are found to be sufficient. The first 
is an employment record, showing the departments and sections 
in which a man has worked, the dates of such service, with 
reports on his work and notes regarding the circumstances 
of his leaving or transfer. The second sheet is quite plain 
and in practice is used for recording the man’s history, i.e. 
suspensions for misbehaviour, notes of correspondence, etc. 
On the third are recorded quarterly reports from the work¬ 
room. These, which deal with work, conduct and timekeeping, 
are in the form of marks on the scale 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and are the 
judgments of the foreman actually in charge of the worker, 
the reports reaching the employment department through the 
personnel assistant. The man’s record for lateness and absen¬ 
teeism is also entered periodically. This information is invaluable 
when the employment officer is considering the transfer or 
promotion of an individual, because it registers degrees of 
efficiency and consistency over a period. A bad mark, once 
scored, is continued on the record, but in reading it attention 
is paid to the age of the individual at the time and to subsequent 

^ Much detailed help can be got from Ptraonnel RtcordM, a pamphlet iaaued 
by the Industrial Welfare Society. 
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good reports. Often enough a youth who was careless and 
irresponsible becomes a thoroughly steady and trustworthy 
man when he marries and has a family to provide for. After 
a period of time many of these bad marks are in practice wiped 
out. 

It has proved desirable to have an alphabetical index of 
employees, for which 8 in. by 5 in. manilla envelopes without 
flaps are used. These envelopes, which are filed vertically in 
ordinary steel cabinets, bear the name and birth-date of the 
individual ,and show his current time office number. In them are 
filed any documents and correspondence relating to the man. 
An index of the contents of the envelope is given on the second 
paper record referred to above, together with a resume of the 
contents of any letters which may be included. 

By bringing together in the envelopes a copy of the original 
interview notes, correspondence relating to the individual, notes 
of any disciplinary action taken at any time, applications for 
responsible posts advertised within the works, and any other data 
more or less characteristic, anyone reading the visible record can 
quickly get a comprehensive picture and history of the individual. 
Further, a list of persons seeking seasonal work can easily be 
compiled by using a cabinet to hold their records. When an 
employee leaves and is not likely to be re-engaged, his record 
is taken out of the holder and filed in his envelope among 
the "lefts.” The holder is then available for use again. 
The envelopes of workers who have left are filed alphabeti¬ 
cally, and so are available to answer the inquiries of the 
Ministry of Labour, subsequent employers, or other legitimate 
inquirers. 

The type of inquiry which can quickly be dealt with from 
these records is: How many men are there in a given age group 
in a given department? Which persons in Department “A” 
know the work in Department “B” so that they can be lent 
to Department “B” for seasonal rush work? It is proposed to 
promote certain men to the regular staff: have any men in the 
department a better claim to promotion on seniority or on work 
record? Is X suitable for a certain job? The system also lends 
itself to the use of signals, but in the main it has been found 
best to restrict the use of signals to temporary factors and to 
record permanent factors in ink. Further, it can be amplified 
considerably without loss of uniformity or simplicity. By 
inserting additional sheets of paper suitably designed there can 
be added such other records as output, efficiency, earnings, 
timekeeping and education. 
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OBOUP RECORDS 

The groups records of significance to the efficiency of a factory 
relate mainly to labour turnover, sickness absence, general 
absenteeism and lateness. In each of these an individual is 
concerned and the occurrence will find its place in his personal 
record. But the group total, when the items are summarized and 
added up, will reveal a general situation which may be closely 
connected with efficiency and morale. 

LABOUR TURNOVER 

One of the most characteristic aspects of industry is the move¬ 
ment of men and women out of employment. In certain situa¬ 
tions this is unavoidable and, within limits, not undesirable. 
Ambitious men will leave to seek opportunities elsewhere and 
will take fresh blood and new ideas into the factory they enter. 
I rustrated men, waiting in vain for the promotion they believe 
they deserve, will secure work in another factory and in so doing 
save themselves from bitterness. Marriage in the case of women, 
pension and death take their inevitable toll and leave vacancies 
for others. But even when allowances are made on these three 
counts there is still a great and costly movement of workers out 
of the workshop. The size and cost of this mobility concern the 
personnel manager and the production executives. This is the 
problem of labour turnover. 

Measurement of Turnover 

To enable any problem of group activity to be seen in its 
proper measure it must be cast in statistical form and an index 
prepared. The index of labour turnover is found by dividing 
the total of separations by the average number employed and 
stating this as a percentage for a period of twelve months. 

For accurate comparison an annual index is the only relevant 
figure. An index for one month has little statistical significance, 
except in relation to a movement or trend shown on a chart. An 
annual rate calculated from the figure for one month is quite 
unreal. No one year is even approximately twelve reproductions 
of any one month therein. An index for three months has some 
significance in distinguishing or high-pointing factors which 
occur seasonally. But neither a monthly nor a quarterly index 
is truly relevant except when compared with the corresponding 
period in a different year. The rightful place for a monthly 
figure is that of the last item in a table which embraces a year or 
more. From these twelve entries an annual turnover index 
can be calculated at each month end. An annual turnover index. 
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made up of items calculated at each month end, can be put into a 
continuous graph, carried on from year to year, or into a shorter 
graph in which one yearly trend is superimposed upon its several 
predecessors. A moving chart of this kind will reveal the signifi¬ 
cance of what may be called the industrial seasons, Christmas, 
Easter and holidays, and of periods of overtime and such special 
times as those of profit-sharing, when there is an extra induce¬ 
ment to remain in the company’s employ. 

Whether any index thus calculated is high or low, satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory, cannot be decided by any general or agreed 
standard. Each factory’s index must be judged as a whole in 
relation to such comparable information as may be available 
from other firms. To this end, it is desirable to have some central 
authority which will collect the relevant figures. In Great 
Britain this is being done by the British Institute of Management 
and in the U.S.A. by the Bureau of Labor Statistics within 
the Department of Labor. Careful and authoritative studies 
are also coming from the Industrial Welfare Division of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Reasons for Leaving 

An index of this kind can have its full meaning only if supple¬ 
mented by knowledge as complete and accurate as possible of 
the reasons for all separations. It is by no means easy to achieve 
a desirable standard of accuracy. Human nature is complex and 
human action is governed by many motives, some of them not 
clear to even the more intelligent and analytically-minded. The 
key to understanding in many cases is sympathy; the grounds 
which prompt a person to leave his employment can often be 
discovered only after a sympathetic interview. A categorical 
question will tend to elicit the reason nearest the surface, 
which may be merely local and temporary. The responsibility 
of the employment officer is to obtain the real cause. To this 
end he should provide opportunities for men and women to 
visit his department when they may find themselves faced with 
difficulties which threaten to compel them to leave, and should 
insist that he and his assistants find time to interview immedi¬ 
ately every person who has handed in a resignation from the 
company’s service. 

His next step is to have a tabulation made for him monthly 
of these grounds, every section and department of the business 
being recorded separately. This table will indicate the number 
of engagements and dismissals from each of these, according to 
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age. sex eind length of service. Analysia will show that these 
reasons fall under three headings. 

(i) voluntary separations, the act of the individual; 

(ii) dismissals, for which the management are responsible; 

(iii) unavoidable, a term which explains itself. 

Under the first heading will come such motives as the desire 
for personal betterment or dissatisfaction with the job and its 
pay or conditions. Dismissal may be the consequence of dis¬ 
ciplinary offences, the unsuitability of the worker or redundancy. 
“Unavoidable” is a category which usually comprises illness or 
accident, retirement, death, domestic responsibilities, leaving 
the district, military service and, in the case of women, marriage 
and pregnancy. There are a number of other unavoidable 
reasons which may be grouped together in a table as “miscel¬ 
laneous.” The items in this category are usually transport and 
housing difficulties, relations with supervisors and fellow workers 
and hours of work. These reasons can then, separately, be 
expressed as a percentage of the total grounds for leaving, a 
figure whieh indicates their relative significance. 

Significance of Labour Turnover Records 

Equipped with this index, calculated separately for men and 
women, the personnel manager can consider its significance. 

1. The index, taken by itself, contains no standard by which 
it can be pronounced satisfactory or otherwise. The factors 
which control it are an admixture of economic and financial 
conditions affecting the industry and the establishment, the 
quality and social skill of the management and the varied 
attitudes, desires and purposes of the workers as persons. One 
establishment which is expanding may engage new employees 
without much preliminary testing and may lose them even more 
freely: another which is contracting its labour force, possibly 
because of an increase in management efficiency, will have few 
separations. Consideration of these factors, which vary from 
one establishment to another, will suggest that a clue to the 
quality of employment situations may be obtained by a wide 
comparison of labour turnover indices within an industry and 
between factories in other industries, 

2. The reasons given for leaving are related to these factors 
but are also significant in themselves and as clues to the general 
morale of the factory. If “dissatisfaction with pay” should be 
an outstanding item while there is little complaint with the job 
or its conditions, a meaning found for this situation becomes a 
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guide to management. In this case, wage schemes and training 
arrangements will need to be examined. 

8. Further, it may be found that a section, defined by age 
or service or even geographically, is making an undue contribu¬ 
tion to the turnover index. The remedy here is better manage¬ 
ment in general or in the section, especially in connexion with 
new employees. 

4. Since labour turnover is a general condition, almost a 
disease, its manifestations elsewhere, if accurately and scientifi¬ 
cally presented, can be as important to a personnel manager as 
data concerning disease similarly reported to a public health 
officer. Happily such records are now becoming increasingly 
available.^ 

Sheffield Survey 

Much useful statistical information on these reasons is furnished 
in a survey carried out in Sheffield^ over two years by the Sheffield 
Industrial Relations Society, the members of which were drawn 
from the Department of Economics of the University, the College 
of Technology and local industry. The inquiry covered twenty- 
two firms in a variety of trades employing approximately 22,700 
men and 5,500 women. The average annual turnover rate 
throughout the inquiry was 22 per cent for men and 46 per 
cent for women. 

The grounds for leaving employment in this area follow the 
usual classification, but several items call for explanation. In 
addition to the percentage of resignations directly attributable 
to military service there are indirect effects reflected subse¬ 
quently in high turnover in the age group 21-25 years but 
hidden under other reasons. “Miscellaneous” comprises hours of 
work, transport difficulties, housing troubles, relations with 
supervisors and fellow workers and, in respect of women, a few 
departures for national service. “No reason” means that the 
workers left voluntarily but without a reason being ascertained. 
Generalizing on these percentages as tabulated, and counting 
“miscellaneous” in with the voluntary leavers, 65-2 per cent of 
the men left voluntarily. The investigators reduce this figure to 
something over 50 per cent as the controllable turnover, that is, 

■ For a prototype, see Labour Turnover, published by the British Institute of 
Management, 8 Hill 8t., London. 

* Bee the Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management, Bept.-Oct., 1952, 
for lull statement. The quarterly reports of this survey have been made available 
to the author. From them he has abstracted the figures for July, 1960, to June, 
1961, and used them in the accompanying Table. He is indebted to the investi¬ 
gators for this courtesy and for verifying his figures. 
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that which might be influenced by a company policy and by 
appropriate management action. The total number of men 
leaving during the year was just under 5,000. The controllable 
turnover, therefore, has reference to 2,500 men. Assuming that 

TABLE I 

Reasons fob Leavinq (exfbessed 

AS PEBCENTAOES OF TOTAIi BEABONS). 


Sheffield 

Industby, 22 

Fibms, July, 

1060- 


June, 1961 

Leicesteb Shoe Factoby 

R.12, 


JtBOfiong 

1948-60 

Sheffield 

Lziceeter 


M 

F 

M 

F 

Voluntary Leaving 
Personal Betterment 

24-7 

% 

13 4 

% 

20-6 

3-6 

Dissatisfied with Job 

12-9 

8-9 

17-8 

10-0 

Dissatisfied with Pay 

6-6 

1-7 

97 

8-6 

Dissatisfied with Conditions . 3-1 

2 9 

— 

— 

No reason 

141 

13-3 

7-3 

14-9 


— 

— 

— 

— 


613 

40-2 

65-4 

38-0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Management Action 

Discipline . 

6-7 

8-6 

3 2 

1-8 

Redundancy 

1-6 

8-7 

4-6 

6-9 

Unsuitability 

3-8 

3-6 

5-7 

3-2 


— 

— 

— 

— 


110 

20-8 

13 4 

lOB 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Unavoidable 

Illness or Accident 

80 

10-4 

0-7 

10-4 

Retirement 

30 

0-6 

4-9 

1-3 

Leaving District 

2-9 

2-4 

3-2 

3-2 

Death 

2-4 

0-1 

1-6 

0-6 

Domestic Reasons 

1-8 

16-4 

0-8 

10-0 

Miscellaneous 

3-9 

3-9 

3-7 

10-4 

Marriage 

— 

2-6 

— 

3-6 

Pregnancy 

— 

3 8 

— 

11-7 

Military Service . 

6-7 

— 

7-3 

— 


— 

— 

— 



27-7 

390 

31-2 

61-1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Total 

. 100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 


this figure might be reduced by 10 per cent we should have 250 
men on the credit side of employment and a money saving that 
cannot but be considerable. 

Reviewing the figures for women, the picture is naturally 
different. In their case, the largest single reason is domestic 
responsibilities and the controllable turnover is no more than 
88 per cent. Since approximately two-thirds of them were 
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married, absence would result from such domestic events as a 
husband or a child falling ill or the hours of duty of the husband 
being changed so as to be inconvenient. To reduce turnover on 
this ground, attention must continue to be given to the lessons 
taught on these domestic matters by the circumstances of the 
last war. 

Dissatisfaction with the job is less than with men while trouble 
over pay is not one-fourth in its incidence. The figures for illness 
or accident are significantly higher as might have been expected; 
those for disciplinary dismissals, when seen in the light of the 
redundancy situation, are such as to raise questions concerning 
the morale of the women employed, the suitability of their 
supervision and the methods of their initial selection. This 
conclusion is strengthened by comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing figures for women in a Leicester shoe factory which have 
been collected as a summary in the same Table. Management 
dismissals in Sheffield were 20-8 per cent of the total; in the 
Leicester factory they were only 10-9 per cent. 

Midland Shoe Industry 

Another such survey^ is supplied in the shoe industry of the 
counties of Northampton and Leicester with special reference to 
one factory in the city of Leicester. The figures relate to the year 
1949 and cover [a) 660 men and 257 women on an average 
employed in seven shoe factories in Leicester, (6) 1,020 men and 
229 women in seven factories in Northamptonshire, (c) 229 men 
and 217 women employed during 1948-50 in one Leicester 
factory, designated as R.12. They may also be compared with 
(d) those for the whole llritish shoe industry during 1950, these 
last being drawn from the Ministry of Labour Gazette. The exper¬ 
ience of these several groups reveals how wide is the range of the 
incidence of what may seem to be a similar phenomenon. The 
labour turnover index in each of these instances was as follows— 



{a) 

[h) 

{^) 

id) 

Mon 

33 

21 

36 

23 

Women 

26 

41 

33-9 

34 


Though the figures do not refer to the same years, the investi¬ 
gators state that they found no large variation between the 

^ Labour Tumovtr in the Shoe Industry with Special Reference to one Leicester 
FacUrry, by A. D. Murray and R. G. Binder. Report No. T.M. 1095 of the 
British Boot and Allied Trades Researc^h Association, Satra House, Kettering. 
For permission to use these figures I am indebted to the Director of the Research 
Association. 
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years 1949 and 1950 in factory R.12 and have no reason to think 
that comparison elsewhere will be misleading. 

Leicester Shoe Factory 

Figures given in detail in the Table on p. 267 show that 55 per 
cent of the men in this Leicester factory left voluntarily, being 
dissatisfied with the job and its pay and seeking to better 
themselves. This situation is a management problem and so is 
that of the small group dismissed as unsuitable. 

Among the women there the chief reasons were pregnancy, 
dissatisfaction with the job and its pay, illness, domestic respon¬ 
sibilities and (among the miscellaneous group) transport. If 
hours of work are included, voluntary leavers comprise 61-1 per 
cent of the total. The Report contains comparisons with 
neighbouring factories. These revealed that the percentage of 
those leaving voluntarily or through dismissal varied in accor¬ 
dance with different personnel policies in the recruitment of 
workers. One factory, which made a careful selection for one of 
its more skilled processes, had a turnover of 6 per cent in 1949 
for those dismissed and of 4 per cent for those leaving of their 
own volition. In contrast, another which was seeking an 
increased work force by a process of “trial and error” had 
corresponding percentages of 36 per cent and 40 per cent 
respectively. 

Inquiry was made in factory R.12 into any relation between 
turnover and wages. The significant factor was found to be that 
workers had a greater tendency to leave if their earnings were 
below the factory average for their particular operation. This 
was true of both day and piece workers and was equally so when 
service was considered. Those who had more than a year’s 
service were as much influenced by this relationship as those 
newly engaged. This is a sign of the need for good selection, 
full training and an adequate follow-up of progress on the job 
and in wage earnings. 

Another general item concerns the extent to which those who 
enter come from other factories in the industry and those who 
leave go to similar establishments. Information on the former 
point is practically complete and shows that 42 per cent of male 
starters and 26 per cent of the women had been employed in 
other shoe factories, 50 per cent and 49 per cent respectively 
had worked in another industry while the remainder were 
without previous industrial experience. Information about jobs 
to which leavers were going was less likely to be accurate but 
only about half of them went to other shoe factories. These 
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figures emphasize the significance of labour turnover even in an 
industry which is strongly represented in one locality. 

Age and Length of Service 

Analysis of reasons, important as it is as a guide to personnel 
action, is increasingly felt to be inadequate. Two other factors 
must be considered, age at leaving and length of service before 
doing so. Several significant experiences are on record in one or 
other of these categories. Marks and Spencer,^ chain store 
proprietors, in analysing labour turnover in their staff of some 
12,000 men and women, found two significant facts. Firstly, the 
turnover index showed a steady increase from age 15 to age 21; 
secondly, 60 per cent of the turnover was ascribable to staff 
with less than six months’ service. In the Sheffield survey 
already cited the leavers in the first twelve months of service 
were distributed as follows, the percentages being cumulative— 


Length of service 

Per cent of total leavers 


Male 

Female 

Less than one month 

191 

17-6 

Less than three months 

37 0 

3B-5 

Up to twelve months 

5B 6 

66-2 


Their figures also indicate that younger workers are more likely 
to leave. 

In the Leicester shoe factory, for the years 1948-50, the 
correlation between service and turnover was definite and reveals 
a similar situation. (The percentages given below are not 
cumulative.) 


Length of service 

Per cent of total leav\ 


Male 

Female 

Less than three months 

30 

2B 

3-12 months 

29 

31 

One to five years 

2B 

32 


On the matter of age complete figures are available from this 
source. The significance of those which relate to women is 
revealed by correlating total numbers at respective ages with 
the numbers who left at these ages and the reasons offered. Thus 
in departments staffed entirely or almost so by women, out of an 
average total work-force of 199, there were 26 aged between 15 
and 20 years. The actual number of separations in this group 
averaged 48. At the next age group, 21 to 80 years, the actual 
average number of employees was 49 but the total separations 
were 77. The turnover index in these sections is gravely high. 

^ Bee N. G, Symes, “Statistics uid Fersoimel Management,'* in Journal of the 
Institute of Personnel Management, Sept.-Oct., 1947, pp. 212-lB. 
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The main reasons given for it were dissatisfaction and those 
labelled ‘‘unavoidable,” which include marriage, illness and 
domestic reasons. 

The emphasis on short service and junior ages in discussions 
of labour turnover hides what might be called, in contrast, an 
index of stability. The turnover index at both Sheffield and 
Leicester, especially for men, drops sharply after five years’ 
service. The main aim of personnel management must be to 
inspire a readiness to stay on in the service, achieving this 
through a well-directed and strongly supported employment 
policy. Knowledge of what is achieved elsewhere is helpful 
mainly in suggesting lines of inquiry. It does not directly assist 
in solving the problem of unnecessary turnover in any particular 
instance nor give a standard by which a personnel manager may 
judge the factory in which he is interested. 

Labour Turnover Costly 

What remains indisputable is that labour turnover is costly, 
wasteful and unsatisfactory. It represents an unproductive item. 
Within the personnel department, it means duplicated effort in 
selection, placement and training, together with the costs 
associated with the departure of a worker, notably the exit 
interview. In the work-room it means, or may mean, the time 
and expense of training, reduction of output from the departing 
worker before he leaves, less production and more waste during 
the training of his successor, the relatively high cost of any 
material of proper quality produced during that period or of any 
service rendered where the enterprise is a shop or store, any 
damage to tools or equipment, plus the risk of loss of goodwill 
or of sales in such jobs as retail selling, transport, dispatch and 
delivery. 

The costs to the employee are both economic and social. 
Notwithstanding the benefits which he derives from the welfare 
State, the worker loses income. More important is the sense of 
insecurity and the demoralizing break in routine habits of work. 

Excessive turnover in any industry or at any period is a bad 
thing socially, reflecting a poor state of morale or unsatisfactory 
relations between the parties in industry, for which both may, 
in some measure, be to blame. 

Cost of Labour Turnover 

The best argument to point this conclusion is the economic 
one. To obtain the cost of labour turnover it is necessary, first 
to decide which items are significant and measurable. The full 
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cost is the total of a number of items in respect of each of the 
separations. There is no general item which a firm can debit to 
its efforts to reduce labour turnover. Firms have been known to 
charge pension schemes or the salaries of the personnel depart¬ 
ment in this way. This is illogical: labour turnover is a series 
of movements within the production and personnel functions 
and should carry no more than the specific cost entailed in and 
through the total of these movements. 

A case study of this cost, which in form and care may be 
regarded as a model, has been made over a period of three 
months (March-May, 1949) in an Australian company employ¬ 
ing some 1,600 workers on radio and electrical equipment, their 
jobs varying from highly skilled technical operators to assembly 
workers. The cost in Australian currency, with wage rates and 
a wage structure of a different kind, is not comparable with 
British costs but the method of costing is a model. 

The different divisions of the business were studied separately. 
Since inter-departmental transfers were customary, vacancies 
filled in this way were costed separately and were found to be 
one-third below those filled by direct entry. Production lost 
was estimated by assuming that, during training or any delay in 
filling a vacancy, the previous rate of output had been continued. 
The cost of the procedures involved in finding a new employee 
was obtained, along with that of terminations and transfers. 
An overhead cost was estimated for the training school. The 
possibility of time being lost or expense incurred through 
accidents, deficient quality of goods and wear and tear of 
machinery was examined but no debits were included for these 
items. A saving was made in costs of materials because of the 
reduced production and in wages by reason of the delays in 
filling vacancies. Training school charges, functionally belonging 
to production, were debited as a cost of turnover. Any charge 
incurred for extra supervision could not be worked out and was 
omitted. Finally, the loss of gross profit by reason of the reduced 
production was taken into the account and the general overhead 
costs were calculated in respect of the items recognized as 
arising from labour turnover. The total was an average cost per 
separation of £A17 3s. Od., when vacancies were filled by transfer 
from other parts of the factory and £A25 5s. Od. when new 
workers were obtained.^ 

^ Bee D. E. Graves and J. L. Holmes, "Financial Effects of Labour Turnover," 
Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice (Melbourne), Vol. V, 
No. 3, Sept., 1949; Summarized from Management Abstracts, British Management 
Institute, London, Vol. 3, No. 1, Jan., 1960, pp. 10-17. Bee eiso note, p. 2B0. 
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A similar study was made earUer^ in a smaller Australian mill, 
the inquiry covering six months. The investigators in this case, 
after calculating the cost of each separation at £A24, were able 
to include the reduction in profits resulting from labour turnover. 
They put this at a total sum equal to 12-4 per cent of the gross 
profits made in the period under study. 

Labour Turnover, General Summary 

Labour turnover clearly contributes directly to inefficiency 
and is costly in itself as a form of human behaviour and in what 
it produces. Being a social phenomenon, it is subject to all the 
influences which operate in human conduct. To some extent it 
is a demonstration that management has not set up the links 
which will bind the individual in with the team. There is a 
grave discrepancy between human expectations and what man¬ 
agement usually makes available. The new entrant docs not 
come to “feel at home,” a feeling which in many types of human 
association is recognized as indicating satisfaction in a new 
situation. A large proportion of workers leave after a few 
months’ service or before they reach twenty years of age. These 
have not been accommodated or, in a gardening simile, have not 
been “bedded in.” 

To do this effectively will cost time and effort, but the cost of 
allowing an unsatisfactory situation to continue is greater. 
Possibly, it requires more psychological knowledge of attitudes 
and sentiments and more social skill in influencing human con¬ 
duct than many executives have acquired. Certainly it proves 
how far short management falls of carrying out its second major 
task of influencing human behaviour towards co-operation. 
Dissatisfaction with pay, with the opportunities for self-develop¬ 
ment and with the job and its conditions are matters for manage¬ 
ment to consider in terms of an employment policy aiming to 
ensure an efficient and satisfied body of workers. 

ABSENTEEI5M 

Absenteeism is another of the ever-present troubles of production 
and personnel managers alike. To the former it means idle 
machines, reduced output, extra mental strain in seeking to keep 
working teams and machines as near as possible to their usual 
efficiency and an increase in the cost of production. To the 
latter it means records, inquiries, interviews and, quite possibly, 

^ Tht Financial EJfects of Labour Turnover, Department of Laboor and 
National Service, Commonwealth of Australia, 1048. 
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a corresponding labour turnover. It presents him with the 
necessity for, first, a practical procedure for recording it and, 
secondly, an analysis that may reveal causal factors and suggest 
remedies. This analysis has its statistical and clinical aspects. 

Procedures lor Recording Absenteeism 

Co-ordinated procedures of this kind are common form in 
most organized establishments and, in general, are as follows— 

(i) In order to find who are absent from each shift or turn, 
it is necessary to take steps to “stop” the clock cards and put 
them in a special rack. To issue a card of a different colour, say 
blue,^ which will stay in the appropriate place until the indivi¬ 
dual returns and must then be taken to the employment or time 
office, is a most useful device. An opportunity is thereby afforded 
to discover the reason of absence. If sickness is given as the 
cause, the worker can be sent to the surgery to discover whether 
he is fit to resume duty. 

(ii) A letter of inquiry might be sent to the absentee. With 
this communication could go a reminder, where such a rule 
obtains, that a medical certificate must be forwarded after two 
or three days’ absence. 

(hi) In case of long continued absence from accident, it is 
merely business sense to send a visitor from the firm. Visiting 
of this kind is welfare in the best sense of the term. Experience 
shows that in all but an insignificant proportion of cases these 
visits are welcomed. 

(iv) Each person who has returned after an absence of more 
than one day should be interviewed by the foreman, forewoman 
or personnel assistant. Where the “blue” card is not used, the 
interview will take place in the workroom and in most cases will 
be friendly and casual. 

(v) Where, however, there are reasons for considering that 
the absence was without justification, the interview should be in 
the office of the personnel manager or of his appropriate assistant. 

(vi) If disciplinary action is necessary, it should follow recog¬ 
nized rules and might consist of the reference of the case to any 
Joint Disciplinary Committee which exists.^ 

(vii) The problems of married women, especially those giving 
part-time service, will be considered sympathetically with a 
view to alleviating their difficulties. 

(viii) A periodical report should be prepared for the personnel 

^ This colour is quickly recof^izod, though not so well as red, which is generally 
used for absence on account of infectious diseases 

* For further consideration, see Chapter IX, pp. 1B7-B. 
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manager and the appropriate director, to consider whether any 
general action based on policy is required. The answer to this 
question will arise out of the reasons which have led to absen¬ 
teeism. 

Measurement ol Absenteeism 

An index of absenteeism can be prepared without much 
difficulty, but the form of its presentation calls for discrimina¬ 
tion. So far as it means loss of time, it may be expressed in 
various temporal measures—as days lost per annum on an 
average, or as the percentage which time lost for all causes (or 
for some one specific cause) forms of the total hours. The last 
is a complete, scientific formula, and is the one of most interest 
to the production or works manager. The personnel manager 
is usually responsible for preparing statistics on this aspect of 
human relations. 

But he has a wider responsibility in that he is concerned with 
the men and women who are absent, with the specific reasons 
which cause them to be away from work, and with any possible 
general policy which may reduce absenteeism. His organization 
must, therefore, permit of the registration of individual absences, 
inquiries into the reasons, and remedies intended to affect the 
future action of the workers. 

Any index of human action is only relative and one relating 
to a single factory must be compared with one for the country 
as a whole or for the same industry. Unfortunately, there is 
no adequate national standard, either for all absenteeism or 
for absenteeism arising from a factor of such great social im¬ 
portance as sickness. If any index is selected for the purpose of 
comparison with the figure for a particular factory, it must 
first be carefully scrutinized to find whether for instance, (o) 
overtime hours are included, (&) all hours of absence, however 
small, are taken into account, or, whether, as is fairly common, 
(c) absence of one half-day or less is excluded, this amount being 
ascribed to lateness rather than absence. Moreover, it is im¬ 
portant to discover whether the reference is to all absence for 
whatever reason, or only to absence which cannot be accounted 
for, or, in other words, absence without permission. The latter 
will, in normal circumstances, be but a fraction of the former 
and, because of varying standards, will differ as between 
establishments.^ 

^ For iiirther diacuBsion aee O. B. Greenwood, “la Absenteeiam a Problem T" 
Journal of the Inatitute of Personnel Management, Vol. XXXlll, No. 316, July- 
Au^at, 1051. 
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Absenteeism—Rowntree and Company 

The importance of absenteeism to industry having come to be 
recognized, particular studies are now being made and figures 
accumulated. Though no nation-wide index is likely to be 
available within any foreseeable period, the material collected in 
these particular studies is worthy of attention. In this spirit 
the experience of Rowntree and Company in the years immedi¬ 
ately before the War and during the early part of the War is 
offered. 

Statistical records in the case of this company are prepared for 
the twelve months beginning 1st October, a date which in 
peace-time marks the commencement of the peak period for 
labour. Total absence is expressed as a percentage which time 
lost forms to the standard week of forty-four hours. Part-time 
workers are counted in on the basis of hours of work arranged 
in their contract of employment. All hours of absence are 
included, except that overtime enters neither into the total 
hours nor those indicating absence. The total of factory em¬ 
ployees in the year 1038-39 was over 8,000, of whom 53 per cent 
were males. Among the males there was a measure of night and 
shift work, but no significant amount of overtime. The total 
absence percentages of males and females respectively for the 
period named were 3-62 for males and 5-50 for females. 

The effect of the war is reflected in figures for 1041-42 and 
1942-43 which are on precisely the same basis. 

1941-42 1942-43 

por rent per cent 

Males .... 6-90 6-74 

Females 12-20 12-13 

In the interval between 1938-30 and 1942-43, total numbers 
had been reduced; the most vigorous and healthy younger 
members of both sexes had gone. Shift work on the two-shift 
system had been instituted for women, producing a certain 
loss of potential hours of work by avoidable absenteeism on 
the Saturday shift. In addition, the situation had been affected 
by the introduction of night work for women in a particular 
section, and in the case of men by an increase in the number 
Working seven shifts; also by the difficulties of transport and 
shopping. In 1943 there was a perceptible easing in the effect of 
some of these factors, to which the workers had adjusted them¬ 
selves, but at the same time longer hours became more general 
under the demands of the man-power situation. 
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Some additional evidence of the effect of war-time conditions 
is furnished by two other sets of figures. The first, which are 
on precisely the same basis, relate to a department of the factory 
employing several hundreds, in which there was a proportion 
of married women working on day turns, both full-time and 
part-time. The figures for this department were, for 1941-42, 
9-92 per cent and for 1942-43, 13-31 per cent. 

The figures for 1941-42 are better, those of 1942-48 are worse, 
than those for the whole factory for these years. The explanation 
of these discrepancies is of some significance to the general 
question of absenteeism. The employees of this department in 
1941-42 were mainly women reeruited by a special drive which 
olTered an opportunity to volunteers on quite attractive condi¬ 
tions of employment for special work very obviously related to 
the national interest. These women were keen on their work, 
enjoyed the company of their fellows in contrast to the loneliness 
of domesticity, and were not over-fatigued. 

From early in 1942 onwards a change occurred in the com¬ 
position of the adult working group in this department. The 
increase in shift work elsewhere, and the greater pressure 
upon women to take employment, made this section, with its 
light work, a suitable place for mothers of nursery school 
children, pregnant women requiring lighter work, or other 
women who could not stand the pressure of more strenuous work 
or the strain involved in shifts. This change is reflected in the 
figures for 1942-43. 

A second set of figures relate to a large group of women 
war-workers, which, apart from the proportion of married 
women it contained, was roughly comparable with the com¬ 
position of the whole factory in 1938-39. They were, 
however, on alternate day and night shifts of ten hours’ 
duration, the day shift working a further five hours on 
Saturday morning. Married women formed 25 per cent of 
the working force, and worked full hours except where leave 
was given on Saturday morning because of shopping and 
other difficulties. This leave is not included in any of the 
figures of absenteeism. For the twelve months, October, 
1941, to September, 1942, the only period for which com¬ 
parable figures can be supplied, the total absence index, 
taking day and night shifts together, was 17-25 per cent, and 
the sickness index 10-8 per cent.^ 

* With the index fi^rea piven in the parasraplis above, compare, bo far aa 
posBible, those in I.H.R.B. Report No. 2 (1942) and Emergency Report No. 4 and 
those for certain Midland engineering companiBs in following porographa. 
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Absenteeum—British Coal Hines 

An exceptional instance of a long record of absence rates is 
that of the British coal mines. These have been available since 
1918 in the form of man-shifts lost as a percentage of the total 
of man-shifts planned to be worked. A study of these figures, 
especially those for the period since the nationalization of the 
industry (1947), shows a steady absence rate of 12 per cent. 
This figure can be used for comparison if it be remembered that 
it relates to a heavy and hazardous industry where social and 
political factors operate as powerfully as economic and from 
which more than 40 per cent of the country’s industrial disputes 
come.^ 

Absenteeism—Certain Midland Engineering Companies 

An important study^ has recently been made of 51 engineering 
factories in Birmingham, relating to the years 1947 and 1948. 
The absence rates which will be quoted measure all absence 
from whatever cause and are calculated for men and all women 
separately, with another index for part-time women workers for 
six of the factories which had kept these figures. 

In the case of men the average total absence rate in 1947 was 
4'6 per cent, the rates in the separate factories ranging from 
1’8 per cent to 7-1 per cent. This year was marked by a winter 
of exceptional severity and by a consequent fuel crisis. The 
following year showed a lower absence rate and a narrower 
range among the various factories. The average was 3-9 per cent 
and the range from 1-3 per cent to 5-8 per cent. 

The rate for women was higher, averaging 7-8 per cent in 1947 
and 6-5 per cent next year. That for part-time women in the 
six factories was 14-9 per cent in 1947 and 12-8 per cent next 
year.® 

By statistical treatment of these figures it has been possible 
for the investigators to arrive at the conclusion, tentative and 
restricted to engineering factories in the Midlands, that the 
usual range for men’s absence rates in 1947 and 1948 was from 
8j per cent to 5 per cent and that for full-time women was from 
5 per cent to 9 per cent.* Expressed in terms of days lost, these 
figures are the equivalent of an average of 10 to 11 days annually 

^ On absenteeiam in mines, see Mzn in Mints by F. Zweig, Chapters 13, 14, IB. 

* Abstnet undtT Full Employmtnl, by Hilde Behrend, University of Birmingham 
Studies in Economics and Society, 1951. 

* Compare these with those for part-time women at Kowntree and Company, 
quoted supra, p. 277. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 
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for men with a range of from 9 to 12 days. The corresponding 
figures for women are an annual loss of round about 17 or IB 
days with a range of from 12 to 22 days. 

Absenteeism—Pilot Survey, British Institute of Management 

An earlier study in the form of a pilot survey^ has been made 
by the British Institute of Management. This covered twenty- 
eight companies with 212,000 employees for the period January, 
1949, to February, 1950. The yearly average of total absen¬ 
teeism was 4-9 per cent with a range of from 2-8 per cent to 
6-5 per cent among the several companies. The average absence 
rate for women in these industries was 7-2 per cent. A more 
restricted inquiry among staff gave much lower rates, viz. 2-8 
per cent for men and 4-6 per cent for women. 

Reasons for Absence 

Absenteeism falls into categories according to the reasons 
which bring it about. These categories will vary slightly from 
place to place, but mainly so in terms used rather than in 
substance. Analysis reveals sickness^ as more significant than 
any other reason. Sickness must be distinguished as either 
certified sickness or that which is not certified but must be 
accepted on other evidence or regarded as disguised absence 
without reason. Under the former some establishments include 
accidents, though this is an unsound procedure in a hazardous 
trade where this factor should have a separate heading. Per¬ 
mitted leave is a natural classification. It is leave for which 
permission has been asked beforehand or which is the natural 
consequence of some explained or understood situation, such as 
bereavement, help in a case of accident or a domestic responsi¬ 
bility. Finally, there is voluntary absenteeism, that which 
remains when the other causes have been catalogued. 

No place has been found here for lateness. It is the author’s 
view, based upon his experience, that lateness, while related to 
some of these causes, is a secondary result and in that case, 
arises from a different mental attitude. A worker who is “off 
colour” or one who arises for his work to find himself faced with 
an unexpected domestic situation may subsequently report for 
duty but will be late. In his case, the will to be at work is 
powerfully present with him and he will have exerted himself 
more than usually in order to get to his work-bench. 

^ Management Practice Report, No. 4, Sept., 1960. Summarized in Peraonnel 
Journal, Nov.—Dec., 1950, pp. 302-3. 

* For full discussion of sictmess absence, see Chapter XVIII, pp. 373-6. 
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There is one cIass of absentee which, to give statistical com¬ 
pleteness to a regular record of this kind, might be added, the 
workers who have been some time away. The author’s practice 
was to transfer to this category any who were absent one month 
or more, but to exclude them from any calculations. 

Tabulation of Specific Absences 

The tabulation by reasons conceals two individual factors in 
absenteeism, the length of absence and the number of occasions. 
An absenteeism index is the total of individual absences: 
absenteeism is not so much the result of the “universals,” i.e. 
sickness, accident, bereavement, etc: it is the decision of an 
individual or his acceptance of a situation. The reasons for it 
are personal, the results are, in some aspects, individual. The 
causes may be in the person or in his reaction to the group or to 
his supervisors. When added up, the absences are the behaviour 
of a person, his reactions to circumstances to which he gives the 
name “reasons.” 

To enable inquiry to follow this line of thought the number of 
absences in a period, both as a total in number and duration and 
their assignment to each individual becomes a necessary supple¬ 
ment to man-hours lost. In this way, the persons who stay 
away from work and the extent of their predisposition to do so 
are recognized. Calculations of this kind and what they may 
reveal have been brilliantly illustrated by the late Elton Mayo.^ 
To quote one set of figures in demonstration of the method: 
Out of a total of 103 workers under study, 37 had not been 
absent at all during the whole year 1942, 26 had been absent 
once, 15 twice, 8 three times, 7 four times, 2 five times and 8 
more than five times. These 8 w^cre only 7-8 per cent of the 
whole and only 4 of them had been away more than ten times. 
An analysis of this kind reveals a more definite situation than 
that furnished by the number of man-hours lost: it makes 
it possible to deal with the problem by individual treatment 
or to find in its study one more of the many factors in human 
motivation. 

Social Satislaction a Deterrent 

Employment is a social activity. Employees at work fall 
naturally into groups in which they find personal and social 
satisfaction. Membership of these groups may be an inducement 
to come to work strong enough to overcome any motive inducing 

^ 8ee The Social ProbUma of an Induatrial OivUizatum, Chapter VI, Harvard 
University Press, 1B45. 
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them to be absent. Management, too, if soundly exercised, is an 
adventure in securing the co-operation of the workers and can 
be effectual in keeping down the number of persons away from 
work. 

The personnel manager should, therefore, give attention to the 
positive side of the problem and calculate an index of attendance 
at work. While this must, basically, relate to individuals, a 
summary by departments and sections may reveal something 
concerning the quality of the management. One such inquiry 
showed that the larger the department, the greater the absen¬ 
teeism. Another known to the author coneerned a new depart¬ 
ment in a public office to which women mainly over forty years 
of age were transferred on their own application. This had less 
absenteeism, both general and sickness, than other departments. 
The reasons for this were several. The work done in this office 
appealed to their idealism. It was new and challenged their 
capacity. It was an opportunity to break away from tasks 
which had been carried out so long that they had become 
routine. In plain words, this work gave human satisfaction. 

The well-known Hawthorne experiments furnish similar 
evidence of the effect of social satisfaction upon attendance at 
work. The five girls who formed the team in the Relay Room 
were found to have a yearly average of 15*2 attendance irregu¬ 
larities, including lateness, in the period before they entered upon 
the experiment, but only 3 5a year in I he test room afterwards. 
They were found to be unaware of this drop which, obviously, 
had occurred involuntarily. A com})arison over a six months’ 
period wdth the girls from whom the five had been selected 
showed that, speaking broadly, the latter had three times the 
absences. A further comparison was made with five girls who 
formed the mica-splitting team who, in contrast, never attained 
the co-operation wdth management to be found in the Relay 
Room. In their case no improvement in attendance was 
registered. 

A similar but more documented research was conducted by 
Elton Mayo into absenteeism in an aircraft factory in California^ 
during the last war. In this very large factory, built up to 
50,000 employees in two years, there was little evidence of the 
well-knit groups which grow up in other and more established 
factories. The team spirit had not developed. Nevertheless, 
among these thousands of workers there was a small section 
which worked very hard and had a good record for attendance. 
This contrast was explained by the attention which the assistant 

^ See loc. cit., Chapter 5. 


19—(B.jBi) 
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foreman and the leading hand, especially the latter, gave to the 
technical and human difficulties of his group 

A similar situation was found in one of three metal companies 
which Elton Mayo also investigated. Each of these three, which 
were older and more established than the Californian factory, 
had a hard core of “veterans,” men whose attendance record was 
good. As the industrial war-time situation grew more difficult, 
even these men were affected and their absences began to rise, 
except in one of the companies. Investigation of this exception 
showed again how influential company policy and good super¬ 
vision can be. In this company— 

{a) the supervisors had for twenty years been trained to 
recognize that their job had two parts, technical competence and 
the proper handling of human beings; 

(6) foremen were given qualified technical assistants, thus 
being left free for their responsibilities of team leadership; 

(c) the working arrangements for the weekly day off from 
shift work were the joint concern of the foremen and the men. 
In such case, absence was very much a matter for fellow- 
workers to deal with and the pressure they applied was more 
than management would dare to use.^ 

An Optimum Attendance Record 

So far in this analysis there has been no suggestion of a 
“target” of good attendance. The line of action implicitly 
approved has been that of ascertaining the reasons for absen¬ 
teeism, using statistical procedures to bring out also the points 
to which attention must be given in the application of remedies 
and the persons to whom these measures should be applied. It 
is recognized that differences exist between mills and factories 
owned by the same company and between departments in the 
one factory. Attendance is worse among older men and women 
than among younger ones. Good attendance does not radiate 
from the example of the workers who have no absences, unless 
management gives some special prestige to them. 

Is there some ready-to-hand standard which in fact has been 
attained amid all these diversities and up to which the personnel 
manager may seek to bring the less satisfactory scores? This is 
a subject to which Miss Behrend^ devotes a part of her mono¬ 
graph. The study of daily absences in the factories she was 
investigating showed Monday as the worst and Friday as the 
best day of attendance. If Friday's absence rate were used as a 

^ See Idc. cit., pp. Bl-112. 

^ loc. cit., Chapters 5 and 6. 
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standard and the efforts of the personnel department directed 
towards reducing that for every other day of the week to this 
minimum, the personnel manager would have a defined line of 
action and one which might yield an appreciable return. One of 
her tables (Table 17) shows the pattern of attendance of workers 
during eight weeks in 1950 at a company where the average 
number employed was 5,649. Taking Friday’s attendance as 
standard, the deficient attendances over the period aggregated 
1,237 worker-days lost. Calculating this loss for a year of 50 
weeks and expressing it in terms of extra work-capacity, the 
average working force which could thus be made available was, 
approximately 1-4 weeks’ output in the course of the year. An 
improvement only half as great could rightly be regarded as an 
adequate return on the personnel department’s activity. 

There is no justification as yet for a general statement that 
Monday’s attendance is the worst in the week and that attend¬ 
ances improve towards Friday. What was evident in these 
English factories was not present in two German factories^ 
making chinaware. Much more investigation is needed and a 
wider exchange of figures required before any significance can be 
attached to Monday’s figures even as a low mark of attendance. 
The explanation of such an occurrence may be social rather than 
industrial, depending on the habits, customs, use of leisure, 
group and community attitudes or even the accumulation of 
minor sicknesses originating on Friday, Saturday, Sunday or 
manifesting themselves on Monday morning. Notwithstanding 
all such objections, the idea is sound of a target of good attend¬ 
ances towards which effort should be directed. 

Effects of Remedial Measures 

Considered and continuous attention to absenteeism is sure of 
a result, as many war-time instances proved. Some establish¬ 
ments began their remedial measures perforce early in their 
experience. Among their employees were many of both sexes 
who had no working knowledge of industry, while some were 
disgruntled at being “directed” to the work. The prevailing 
index of absenteeism in these conditions was abnormally high. 

But as attention was given by a systematically organized 
personnel division to the difficulties which management and 
workers were facing, and steps like those outlined above were 
undertaken, a reduction took place in the index of absenteeism, 
Deffnite figures of the improvement thus effected are not easy 
to obtain, but one is available for quotation. A factory of 

^ Loc. cit., pp. 100-2. 
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20,000 employees, which began with all the problems set out 
above but took steps as soon as possible to meet them, was 
able in two years to reduce a total absence index of approxi¬ 
mately 33 per cent to one of 12 per cent. This latter was divisible 
into 4-5 per cent certified sickness, 1-5 per cent uncertified 
sickness, 1 per cent leave with permission, and 5 per cent actual 
casual absence. This reduction expressed in terms of man-power 
was the equivalent of a large addition to personnel.^ These 
figures reveal the value of systematic action directed towards 
the mastery of this problem. 

LATENESS 

The problem of lateness has its place here. Lateness can be a 
source of lost time, and steps to reduce it are worth while. 
Experience suggests that it be treated on grounds of psychological 
common sense. The details of an integrated and tested 
policy in force in a large establishment may at this stage be of 
interest. 

(i) The individual who may unexpectedly find himself 
delayed and likely to be late is encouraged to come to work. In 
days long ago the “gates” were closed sharply on time, those 
who arrived late being sent home till mid-day or half-shift. 
Worker representatives pointed out how derogatory this penalty 
was. A grown man, they asserted, was treated worse than his 
son at school would be. They produced evidence that many men 
in this situation were prevented by shame from returning home, 
and would fritter away the lime rather than become an object 
of ridicule to their children. An individual is now normally 
admitted up to half an hour after recognized starting time, and 
is paid from the nearest quarter of an hour before he has clocked 
in. In exceptional circumstances, such as unexpected illness at 
home which detains him beyond this half-hour, he is merely 
required to report the facts to the timekeeper, who has standing 
instructions to exercise his discretion generously. 

(ii) Allowance is made for the unexpected by providing for 
eight “lates” in the course of the year without penalty. An 
individual who has had six “lates” is notified in writing from the 
Time Office through the departmental executives, and is then 
interviewed by the personnel assistant, with a view to finding 
whether the cause of continued lateness can be remedied. The 
same thing is done on the seventh and eighth occasions, with the 
exception that in the latter interview warning is given that on 

^ See J. E. JaiTerioa, " Experimenta in the Control of Absonteeiam," Institute 
Conferences^ issuBd by Institute of Labour Management, 1943, p. 94- 
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the next and every subsequent occasion the latecomer will have 
to stand ofiF and thus lose one half-day’s pay. 

(iii) There is a “blue riband*’ for perfect attendance. The 
individual who has never been absent, never been late, and has 
never failed to clock his card in a calendar year receives a 
congratulatory letter drafted and signed by the personnel 
manager on behalf of the company and handed to him by his 
departmental manager. These letters are prized and are pre¬ 
served year by year. Anyone who fails in only one of these tests 
receives a congratulatory notice to this effect, with the expressed 
hope that he may the following year win the higher distinction. 

(iv) An annual report presented to the works council on time¬ 
keeping is an occasion for public opinion to function. This 
report is usually referred to the departmental councils, and 
since statistics and figures are given for each department, any 
serious situation is faced by those concerned. 

This reference to a joint committee or council is the sure 
road to improvement. Discipline is a matter of morale more 
than one of punishment, and morale in turn depends on 
information and the pressure of an informed public opinion. 
Absenteeism as a problem can be greatly reduced if it receives 
consideration by the personnel manager, and if his actions are 
carried out in co-operation with the representatives of the 
workers. 


CONCLUSION 

Records are instruments of management. They replace the 
vagueness of memory by the accuracy of data. They may seem 
to reduce the fullness of personality to the form of an integer, but 
they supply a ready means of identification for the individual. 
His age, length of service, the jobs on which he has worked and 
the reputation he has won, his promotions, and even his punish¬ 
ments, when considered by one who also knows him, give a 
picture of him that enables him to stand out from the group 
in which he works. 

But records are tools of management also in the way in 
which they reflect such factors as working conditions, and 
the needs and difficulties of life in relation to work. When 
conditions become impossible, an employee tends to give notice, 
and the factor of labour turnover presents itself for registration. 
Difficulties in transport, or even slackness of personal discipline 
may combine to increase lateness. Many reasons enter into 
absenteeism, perhaps the most important of which is sickness. 
These three, labour turnover, lateness, and absence, are among 
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the most significant indices of the nature of the morale of any 
company. 

To be effectively used, statistics must enable the factors 
within a situation to be recognized with a view to their control. 
Records must reveal reasons and causes to one who studies 
them. This implies inquiries at the point at which the worker 
takes any action. If he proposes to leave the service of the 
company, the reasons for his decision must be discovered and 
recorded. If he is consistently late, any justification, on the one 
hand, or any difficulty, on the other, must be sought. If he is 
absent, the causes may be significant in respect of himself as an 
individual, or of the whole body of workers to which he belongs. 
He may himself be ill and in need of help, or working conditions 
may be a factor common to the sickness absence of a group of 
people. Accidents should be recorded in detail so that all the 
factors involved can be studied with a view to remedial action. 
The test of the value of records is their power to guide executives 
in discovering a situation and remedying it.^ 

^ See also Financial Effects of Labour Turrwver, by Frank T. Pearce, Uni¬ 
versity of Birmingham Studies in Economics and Society, Monograph A4, 
especially Chapters 4 and 6, and Appendix 12. This study is detailed and well 
documented and should prove a useful guide to personnel managers aiming to 
influence policy on labour turnover through adequate knowledge of costs. 



CHAPTER XIV 


SELECTION AND TRAININQ 

The interest of personnel managers in vocational selection arises 
from their desire to place workers effectively. Satisfactory 
placement depends upon how ht those selected are for the jobs to 
be filled. There is nothing mysterious or new in this procedure. 
Selection of one man rather than another had always been made 
on some basis, whether of age, weight, physique or appearance. 
Even in our industrial system these qualities have not lost their 
value. Some industries, such as dock work, attach importance 
to size, physique and weight. Behind a counter in a shop, 
appearance and temperament will determine whether a man can 
obtain and hold a post. Outward qualities are important factors 
in selection for certain positions. But there is a later selection 
also, imposed after varying periods in the school of experience. 
Some men prove fast, skilful and adept; others are found to be 
slow, blundering and ineffective. The former usually hold their 
posts and advance to higher positions. The latter may prove a 
trouble to those who have to use their services and tend to be 
an expense to society at large when they become unemployed. 
The difference between the fast and the slow worker is measur¬ 
able and in any large group doing comparable work is often 
found to be 50 per cent, while extreme cases have revealed a 
difference of over 100 per cent. Equally great is the margin 
between the skilful and the blundering, the adept and the 
ineffective. The slow, clumsy or incompetent worker is a costly 
debit in any business. 

This cost may be summed up under three heads— 

(а) The waste of time and trouble taken in selecting, training 
and, probably later, dismissing the worker, including in this the 
waste of supervision which might otherwise have been more 
profitably employed. The total cost will vary with each industry 
so that no representative figure can be offered, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly considerable.^ 

(б) Damaged machinery or tools of production, an item which 
needs neither explanation nor amplification. In this mechanical 
age, the cost of a machine entrusted to a semi-skilled worker 
may be from £1,000 upwards. A single slip in the handling of 
this equipment may easily cost the equivalent of a month’s wages. 

^ For tentative figures see Chapter XIII, pp. 271-3. 

?87 
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(c) Relatively ineffective production, the cost of a job done 
badly, and the loss of the extra production which a better 
worker could have achieved. This is a figure which it is easier 
to under-estimate than to exaggerate. The repeat orders which 
fail to come because employees have delivered goods in bad 
condition, the goodwill which becomes emaciated when fed upon 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, and the waste material 
disposed of at cut prices, are only three samples of this burden. 

No one knows better than the personnel manager how often 
these debits are hidden or disguised. Costing procedures are 
needed to bring some of them into the light of day, though others 
are intangible and not easily put into figures. If the cost of 
labour turnover, or, in more precise language, of selecting, train¬ 
ing and dismissing an unsuitable employee, were more generally 
calculated, the question of better selection methods would be 
faced. If in the transport industry, for instance, figures were 
available for damage to lorries, accidents to persons and property 
other than the lorries themselves, and goodwill lost through 
belated deliveries, grounds for action would be found. While 
few seem to have collected such figures, enough is known of the 
costliness of experiences of this kind to justify consideration of 
means of avoiding them. 

PROCEDURE FOR BETTER SELECTION 

A satisfactory remedy would be found in better, more careful 
and, if possible, more scientific selection. This problem has two 
aspects, that of the job for which the selection is being made and 
that of the individual capacities and aptitudes which will enable 
a person to fill it satisfactorily. The job and the worker have 
each their own characteristics which are related in that the 
capacities of the worker must fit in with the requirements of the 
job. Knowledge of the job will guide in the search for a suitable 
worker; discovery of the capacities of the applicant will assist in 
forming a more reliable judgment on his suitability. 

Job characteristics can be discovered by analysis directed to 
the capacities required in its performance.^ This information 
will fall under the following heads— 

1. How the job is done, the materials and tools used and the 
movements and activities which are the contribution of the 
worker, all expressed in concrete terms. 


Bee Chapter XVI, p. 331, for discuBBion of the technique of job analyaiB. Bee 
alBo Motion Study, by Anne Q. Shaw, Harlequin PreSB, Monebeatar, pp. 177-Bl, 
oIbo Beveral Appendixee therein. 
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2. The methods of selection hitherto used^ the training given 
and the time allowed for training. 

8. The kind of work it is, whether heavy or light, whether 
repetitive or requiring frequent adjustments to machinery or 
alterations in rhythm of movement; what skills it calls for and 
what responsibility it entails; the prestige the job enjoys and 
the amount of supervision it requires. 

4. Its relation to other jobs either earlier or later in the pro¬ 
ductive process; how far efficiency in it will lead to promotion. 

5. The conditions of employment, its remuneration, the hours 
of working, the social conditions of the work, whether it is 
carried out as a team or whether the worker toils alone; the 
size and nature of the team and the amount of companionship. 

This is nothing but a job description designed from the angle 
of the worker and his reactions to the job. Its sources will be 
observation and conversation with employees, supplemented by 
micro-motion study to sharpen observation and give an objective 
picture. Through all this analysis, inquiry is directed towards 
the characteristics which make for success. Some further light 
upon these can also be found from observation of the job as done 
by men who have demonstrably failed upon it. 

CAPACITIES REQUIRED OF THE WORKER 

Some of the capacities required of the worker are physical and 
personal, others are psychological and social. No standard 
classification or grouping of them is available but that of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology under a seven-point 
scale is both relevant and adequate.^ These are as follows— 

Physical Qualities 

These cover great strength and power of endurance at the one 
extreme with exceptional instances of disablement, such as loss 
of one of the limbs or blindness, at the other. The work of 
dockers or of loaders in heavy industry calls for the one while 
the second would be of significance were the job to be filled that, 
for example, of driving a lift. Employment of the blind is still 
a problem in industry. Where women are employed, these 
physical qualities may be significant as, for example, the capa¬ 
city to stand continuously except for occasional breaks. 


* For B Btatement of thsaB, boo The Seven Point Plan, by Alec. Rodgor, N.I.I.P. 
Paper No. 1; bIbo "Selecting and Placing Employeea/’ by John Munro Froaor, 
in the Journal of the Jnetitute of Peraonnel Management, March-April, 1B47. 
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Attainments 

This qualification relates to what has been learned in school 
or college or through apprenticeships served in the crafts. It 
could embrace knowledge of simple methods of calculation such 
as are required in stores or in inspection and are desirable in all 
ranks of supervision. The significance of tests of this kind is 
obviously much greater in respect of clerical staff for offices. 

General Intelligence 

This characteristic is most suitably described as ability to 
learn, think, analyse and construct. The man who has it is 
“quick on the uptake” and can learn new things. In industry it is 
significant in relation to training and promotion and, negatively, 
in separating out any worker with an abnormal record in such 
matters as accidents or spoiled work. Otherwise, it covers such 
a range of special skills and capacities that it is implied rather 
than prescribed. The best single measure of it is to be obtained 
by the use of a properly standardized intelligence test. 

Special Aptitudes 

These are the correlatives of job requirements but are inherent 
in the individual. They are not something that he has acquired 
but are what he has been born with, such as the flawless sense 
of pitch without which no musician can become a good violinist. 
These aptitudes are logically recognizable as a class but are not 
a common characteristic and must be sought for to meet the 
requirements of specific jobs or occupations. 

Interests 

Here we enter the sphere of personality and its relationships. 
Individuals find satisfaction or delight in various ways. Some 
do so in social relationships such as working or playing together 
or in meeting other persons. The interests of others are intellec¬ 
tual, shown in a delight in reading, study or scientific inquiries. 
Others again may be found at work upon a bench or lathe during 
their leisure hours, revealing an interest that is termed practical- 
constructive. Fourthly, there are the men and women who delight 
in physical activity, manifested in participation in sport and 
leisure-hour recreations like gardening. Evidence of the presence 
of these interests is easy to obtain but to measure their signi¬ 
ficance and strength is less easy. An interest in an occupation 
is no indication that the individual is proficient in it nor that he 
is likely to be so. 
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Disposition 

Here we are still within the same field though the idea is more 
concrete. It covers a number of intangible factors such as an 
easy and friendly manner, a sense of humour, clear appreciation 
of a goal or even blind and unreasoning stubbornness. In the 
sense given to it by the National Institute of Industrial Psycho¬ 
logy, it comprises three qualities easily recognized and generally 
felt to be significant in choosing persons for certain types of jobs, 
viz. reliability (or character), influence over others (leadership), 
and acceptability as a fellow-worker. 

Circumstances 

This is a broad term embracing the candidate’s background 
and the matters in it which would affect his suitability for the 
post in question. 

SELECTION PROCEDURE 

In all this, the aim is to find workers to do the jobs which wait 
for them. Even in the days of full employment this discrimina¬ 
tion goes on. The field of selection being smaller, it is necessary 
to discover on which jobs those who offer themselves can be 
employed. In less happy days, emphasis was as much on 
unsuitability as on discovery. Those who seemed best suited 
were chosen for employment. 

In principle, the procedures in standard use fall into three 
groups, viz. ques tionnair es, tests an d in terviews- Of these the 
most important is the interview, winch in employment pro¬ 
cedures may be of two kinds,^ that concerned with engagement 
and a more systematic one later. 

The specific employment interview has already been des¬ 
cribed. By giving and receiving information, a picture of the 
employment possibilities of the applicant can be built up. This 
method of obtaining an industrial biography is now felt to be 
significant and is made to cover such major matters as work- 
history, education, recreations and social contacts. Since 
answers on these subjects are best made when the applicant is 
unhurried, he is most often offered a questionnaire which he 
fills up himself, though not without assistance and questioning 
to ensure accuracy- Rating is a method of selection which 
may be supplementary to the interview and associated with 
promotions- 

The systematic interview is one conducted by a psychologist 
or a person trained to avoid the defects of the method and to 

^ For these see Chapter VI, earlier. 
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obtain significant information on the points set out above,^ It 
is designed to get as full a picture as possible of the applicant’s 
mind. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 

The tests of most significance to personnel managers are those 
devised to assess aptitude or, in other words, the probability of 
success or failure in his job of an individual who may not have 
done this job before. Fairly well established tests are available 
for general arithmetical, mechanical and clerical aptitudes, while 
tests for specific jobs requiring one or more of the general 
aptitudes or even another quality, can be devised with some 
probability of success. 

The construction of tests is not easy. Much ingenuity is needed 
to ensure that they will be simple, will measure some definite 
quality and may not be expected to inhibit workers or make 
them feci nervous. The simpler the apparatus required, the 
better. If account is taken of the workers’ mental attitudes, a 
better result will be achieved. In one factory, representatives of 
the employees pointed out that their fellows did not like the use 
of paper and pencil. Accordingly a performance test was 
substituted to measure precisely the same quality. When one 
remembers how unaccustomed most manual workers are to pen 
and ink, the justification for this substitution is realized. 

The principle on which such tests are devised is simple and 
sound. It is to construct short tasks which can be presented 
under standard and rigidly measurable conditions, but which 
are demonstrated to require the same abilities or capacities for 
their performance as does the occupation. 

The next stage is of much importance. The tasks which 
have been devised may or may not be suitable. They must 
themselves be tested and checked to find whether they are 
reliable and valid. Do they in fact select the aptitudes and 
capacities they are set to discover and can they be relied upon 
to do this constantly? The necessity for these checks is far 
too often forgotten in any discussion of psychological measure¬ 
ments. In contradistinction to the yardstick and the pound 
measure, which are absolute, any psychological evaluation is 
relative. It is governed by the law of averages, and is a matter 
of comparison between the score of the individual under test 

^ Bee "Recent Developments in Industrial Selection Techniques," by William 
6. Forteous, formerly Chief Industrial Psychologist, Rowntree and Company, in 
J’oumaZ 0 / Mental iScience, Jui., 1960, for significant results from this form of 
interview. 
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and the average scare of the group of which he is a member. 
The individual is not given an examination mark but a ranking 
in relation to a group with known capacities and qualities, 

Before a ranking can be obtained a representative group must 
take the suggested test and be scored or marked. Next, their 
scores must be compared with their ranking in respect of their 
known capacities. If a task devised to select accountants be 
taken as a test by a large group of persons engaged on account¬ 
ancy work, and the scores on the test be found to agree with 
the ranking of them as accountants, the task can be accepted 
as of some value. This conclusion must be checked further by 
steps to ascertain whether those who score low in this test prove 
poor in the occupation. F'ar too often this negative check, which 
is of so much value in science, cannot be obtained until after 
the operative is placed. 

Assuming that the task is satisfactory for the measurement 
of capacity, the next step is to establish the standards by which 
a satisfactory performance can be judged. A great deal of this 
work entails technical knowledge of statistics, and nothing but 
confusion would result if an attempt were made to enter into 
details in a limited space. It is noteworthy that the technically 
trained psychologist is essential here. 

At this point the psychologist is ready to apply his tests, 
but must check his results scientifically and systematically 
before he can place complete confidence in their validity. This 
“follow-up” consists of correlating test scores with workroom 
reports. A test can be regarded as good where persons marked 
high thereon are found in practice or by later experience to be 
competent workers, and those graded low on test prove un¬ 
satisfactory. If, however, those who are graded low prove 
good in their work, or vice versa, the tests should be amended 
or rejected. 

PERSONALITY TESTS 

While inherent capacity can to some extent and within statis¬ 
tical limits be measured, the quality called personality cannot. 
The term applies to a number of traits manifest in the behaviour 
of an individual and is used to express the total of these. Statis¬ 
tically any test of such a whole would be meaningless while the 
elements of personality are subjective and so vdrious as to defy 
systematic, objective measurement. In default, therefore, the 
selectors are forced to fall back upon interviews, questionnaires 
and rating methods to evaluate the impression which the indivi¬ 
dual as a personality makes upon them. 
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Even here we do not escape difficulties. An interview is 
entirely subjective and establishes a relationship between two 
subjects each of whom responds to the other. Since human 
nature is inconstant, an interview, unless systematically guarded 
from bias, gives mainly an impression of how a candidate seems 
to one interviewer at the moment of contact. At another time 
EUid faced with a different interviewer, he may appear to be 
somewhat different. 


GROUP INTERVIEWS 

To meet these and other objections, group interviews are coming 
to be more widely used. These may, in the first place, be a 
board interview at which a panel of persons are present, one of 
them doing most of the questioning but all taking part in the 
evaluation.^ This is panel interviewing and only so far agrees 
with the other type in which it invariably finds a place. The 
second type implies the reactions of each among a number of 
candidates assembled as a group. The members of this group 
share in dealing with a variety of situations designed to bring 
out certain psychological traits distinctly enough to enable the 
onlooking panel to rank the candidates in order. This test is 
better adapted to higher staff personnel.^ 


VALUE OF VOCATIONAL SELECTION 

The value of vocational selection can be judged from its recorded 
success in reducing the percentage of rejections at the point of 
engagement or subsequently. The experience of Rowntree and 
Company, checked and recorded at a time when the figures both 
before and after the use of tests were available, showed a reduc¬ 
tion in this percentage from between 20 and 25 per cent in the 
earlier period to below 5 per cent later. 

Tests also have shown that some persons are so ineffective 
that their engagement would be costly and, in all probability, 
could only end in dismissal. To avoid engagement of these is a 
saving. The classic recorded case^ of such inefficiency is that of 
silk weaving in an English factory where the variations in the 
rate of individual production ranged from 60 “picks” per minute 
to 130. Expressing these figures in percentages, the quantity 
woven in 100 hours by the faster girls took 218 hours for slower 


^ For criticism and evaluation of this procedure see Th^ Payzhology of the 
Interview, by R. C. Oldfield, Methuen, 1941. 

* For further details see the literature of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, and W. 5. Forteous, op. zit. 

* See I.H.R.B. Report No. 17, p. 8, "Individual Differences in the Output of 
Silk Weavers." Report by P. M. Elton. 
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girls to weave. At time rates of pay for these workers the 
labour cost of this quantity would be in inverse ratio. On piece 
rates, the slower girls would earn less than half of the other girls 
in the same time. 

In vocational selection, whether by interviews or by tests or 
by the two in combination, the science of psychology has put a 
new instrument into the hands of men responsible for employing 
and organizing their fellows. There is now available sufficient 
evidence to prove that desirable and significant results can be 
obtained from its use. In contrast with experience and the 
rule-of-thumb tests by which certain qualities are associated 
with degrees of education or of social contact, it is more exact 
to a measurable extent and more speedy in its findings. This 
greater measure of exactitude in the selection of employees may 
be expected to result in a lower labour turnover, lower labour 
costs, and greater contentment and satisfaction on the part 
of the workers. 

But too much must not be claimed for this new instrument. 
It has not the certainty nor the exactness of the measures used 
in the physical sciences. Its results and data cannot be used 
arbitrarily to decide the fate of human beings. It affords only 
a measure of probability, or at least a relative standard. Its 
scores indicate what chance there is that a person may become, 
for example, a careful driver, a satisfactory salesman, or a 
good packer, or to what extent he is likely to prove better or 
worse than the average of a similar work-group who have been 
tested in the same way. Much research is needed before a more 
definite result can be obtained. Two years of preparation may 
be necessary before sound work can be done in a firm or industry 
undertaking the use of this method. The Services are using this 
means of classifying intelligence, skill and capacity, and 
numbers of Service personnel are being trained to administer 
the tests. Personnel managers may therefore expect to be 
challenged in the future to use this instrument more extensively, 
but must find men and women into whose hands it may with 
confidence be put. 

TRAINING OF WORKERS 
Approach to the Problem 

The training of workers^ can be regarded from three angles— 
(i) It is the follow-up of selection. Selection is only the first 
stage in the fitting of the individual into his job. The selector 

^ On this topic see A. G. Shaw, op. cit., Ch. XII; also Training for Marvaal 
Operations, W. G. Seymour, Pitman, 1954. 
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needs to keep in touch with those he has selected so that, on the 
one hand, he may check his own techniques and success, and on 
the other, may ensure that individuals are rightly placed. 
Business sense calls for an adequate opportunity to be given to 
all suitable persons selected for employment to learn their jobs. 

(ii) It is the process of learning applied to the work-room. 
Different people learn in different ways. But learning can never 
be effective unless carried out on a systematic plan. The training 
of workers, therefore, in common with all other kinds of teaching, 
must take'account of four things: (1) the learners, (2) the job 
to be taught, (3) the trainers, and (4) the method to be used. 

(hi) It is a means adopted for achieving greater competency. 
The trained worker is on the road to becoming more efficient. 
Unless there is an absolute limit to capacity, no employee of 
any grade, whether manual, clerical or executive, can fail to 
benefit from training. Even skilled workers can attain a higher 
degree of competency while trainees can be brought to this 
higher skill at a faster rate than less systematic methods of 
instruction have hitherto made possible. 

The problems which arise in connexion with training will be 
revealed in a consideration of these points. 

(а) The Persons to be Trained 

The persons to be trained may be of various ages and degrees 
of capacity. They may be adolescents coming fresh from school 
or entering somewhat later into industry. They may be adults, 
with or without factory experience. They may be women, 
single or married, who may come from every walk of life and 
every type of occupation. Some of these will be fresh to industry, 
while others may have a short acquaintance with it. Some will 
be suitable only for unskilled work, though a few may be good 
material for training in relatively skilled occupations. Workers 
in these various situations present many kinds of human 
problems. They will react differently to the same methods of 
instruction and will learn at varying rates. In consequence they 
call for individual treatment from the trainers. 

(б) The Job to be Learned 

The job may be just as varied, ranging from individual work 
to team work. It may be unskilled, semi-skilled or even relatively 
skilled. It may be mass production or repetition work, or the 
minding, tending or even setting of a machine. It may be a 
complicated job, or it may be simple and easily learned. Sim¬ 
plicity must not be over-stressed, since few establishments keep 
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an individual continuously on one subdivided element, and, 
therefore, instruction must cover the job as a whole. Moreover, 
a person learns better if his interest has been stimulated by 
showing him where he fits in the chain of production. 

Under this heading of what has to be learned concerning the 
job must be included also the tools to be used, the layout of 
the bench or assembly belt, the best and simplest movements 
to be made, the way in which the mechanism operates, and the 
nature and behaviour of the material. It is at this point that 
motion study^ becomes a valuable corollary of training, because 
of the attention given to physical movements, the manipulation 
of tools and of the machine itself, and the layout of the work* 

(c) The Trainers 

Proper training involves competent instructors. The several 
steps necessary to secure these are— 

(i) The selection of persons who know the processes and jobs 
thoroughly, can express their ideas clearly, can describe move¬ 
ments accurately, and are patient and tactful with slow learners. 
It is an advantage if these qualities can be found among prac¬ 
tised workers whose own working methods are good and whose 
efficiency rating is reasonably high. Such suitable instructors 
may be sought through interviews and the use of appropriate 
vocational tests. 

(ii) Instruction of these persons in methods of teaching. The 
instruction would include a statement of the general laws of 
learning and of the common maxims governing good teaching, 
but would pass to detailed methods of, for instance, showing 
girls how to pack, or youths to assemble the particular parts 
upon which they arc to work. 

(iii) General instruction in such matters as the source and 
supply of materials, the inspection of finished goods, time and 
motion study, costing and planning, wage calculations or any 
matter pertinent to adequate instruction. 

(iv) Clarification of their own views on the human problems 
of training to bring these views into line with the company’s 
policy. Here the trainers would be taught how to approach the 
individual (distinguishing between the juvenile, the experienced 
manual worker, and the war-time entrant without occupational 
experience), how to handle workers and especially how to enforce 
discipline. 

This statement is another illustration of the functional nature 
of personnel management. By reason of his training, the 

^ For furthpr treatment of motion study, see A. Q. Shaw, op. tU. 
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personnel manager has a contribution to make to this process 
of selecting and training the teachers, but because of its technical 
aspect the content of the training must be collected from the 
operational side. Co-operation at this stage is'^vital. 

Methods of Training 

Training methods vary from the unorganized system of 
learning from another worker to more systematic methods of 
instruction. 

(fl) Learning by “Exposure” 

This is still the most common method, especially in smaller 
Factories. It is a costly and ineffective system, subject to 
criticism on two grounds. 

(i) From the angle of the worker. Proper teaching takes 
time and will reduce output where trouble is honestly taken in 
training another. It will also tend to become wearying to both 
workers involved, and boring to the one who is sitting watching. 
Even if the worker-teacher is given the benefit of the pupil’s 
output, the financial return will be inadequate. 

(ii) From the psychological standpoint, this method is 
unsatisfactory. It is learning by imitation of another, or, more 
precisely, by “exposure” to the example of another. Even 
though the model be a good one, imitation can never be perfect, 
and instruction in such circumstances proceeds by the correction 
of errors. But mistakes imprint themselves on the memory and, 
becoming part of the unconscious, manifest themselves in bad 
working habits. Their eradication takes a long time and makes 
learning by “exposure” a costly and relatively ineffective process. 
The more enlightened methods of training aim at showing the 
worker the most economical way of doing his job, and preventing 
the formation of bad working habits. It is not enough to place 
him next to an experienced worker in the workroom in the hope 
that he will “pick up” all that is required to be learned about a job. 

(6) Systematic Training—Vestibule Schools 

In contrast with this unsystematic method is that where 
persons trained to teach take over instruction. This teaching 
may be given in a place distinct from the workroom, a “vesti¬ 
bule” as it were, or in the workroom itself. 

A pre-war illustration^ of the former which was also charac¬ 
terized by the use of motion study will bring out its main 

^ Full dstails of this are given by A. G. Shaw, op. cit., pp. 229-31. Chapter Xll 
of this book is an informed study of Operator Training. 
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qualities. Every girl in this engineering factory was put into 
training or initiation school. The training was based upon 
a preliminary job analysis of women’s work in the factory, and 
upon the grouping of jobs with similar movement features. 
Practically no two women were doing the same job, and few 
continued on the same work the whole day through. In these 
circumstances, it was more economical to train for groups of 
jobs. In the first of the two periods into which the training was 
divided, common movement features of all groups were taught. 
The teaching was on the basis of movement study, girls learning 
how to handle tools like screwdrivers and hammers, and how to 
use both hands at the same time. After the first week, girls were 
selected for the specialized groups, training in which was related 
to the work in certain departments in the factory. If they should 
not acquire proficiency quickly in the group for which they were 
first selected, they would be transferred to other specialized 
groups within the school. 

The training occupied on an average from four to six weeks. 
The first week or two was spent in the preliminary teaching and 
in the selection just described. Much detailed training and a 
considerable amount of technical instruction were given through¬ 
out, divided into general instruction for all, and more technical 
guidance according to whether training was for machine opera¬ 
tors, inspectors, fitters or general assembly work. This theoreti¬ 
cal instruction was the basis of the training which otherwise 
would be learning without understanding. An interesting aspect 
was the arrangement whereby during her last week in the 
school, a girl was allotted a job without being shown how to do it. 
This was to test the extent to which she had benefited from the 
theoretical instruction. After she had set out her bench and 
commenced her job, the trainer inspected it with a view to 
showing her what alterations would be helpful. 

These and other examples investigated by the author reveal 
the main characteristic of the vestibule school—namely, that 
it is in a separate room which may be a part of the workroom 
but still distinct from it. In one instance it was described as a 
miniature factory. Its location and set-up give it certain 
advantages— 

(i) The pupils can be brought more into the classroom 
spirit; they will be less distracted and, in consequence, the 
teacher’s specialized skill will be more effectively used. 

(ii) Segregation saves the workroom from disturbance due to 
breakages and damage to machines by reason of inexperience 
and from loss of speed generally due to the presence of learners. 
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(iii) Output being of secondary importance, more emphasis 
can be put on good-quality production and attention given to 
the weak points of the pupil. 

(iv) This attention can be carried over to temperamental and 
other qualities, and the school be made a helpful bridge between 
classroom and factory. 

There are dangers, however, in the situation and methods, 
and these must be guarded against if the vestibule school is to 
be effective. 

(i) The'atmosphere may become unreal, work being made 
too simple and difficulties removed too fully. 

(ii) Speed may be sacrificed and a tendency to “slow motion” 
set up. 

(iii) The school may become an end in itself, with the result 
that a shock is experienced on transfer into the workroom. 

These dangers, however, will be obviated if certain steps are 
taken, as in the case of the Metropolitan-Vickers Co., and several 
other companies which have supplied information of their 
training methods. 

(i) To avoid unreality, the work upon which pupils are 
trained should be production work. The Metropolitan-Vickers 
Co. and several others in the engineering industry also use 
production piece rates and incentives. The former company 
insist that learners in the final stages of their learning shall work 
to production dates and production standards of quality. A 
firm in the cotton trade begins to train weavers on plain weaves, 
but the cloth they weave is “in production.” It is 
rightly claimed that this arrangement contributes to care and 
interest. 

(ii) Some firms insist on quality first and later seek to get 
speed up to standard. There is a real danger in this separation 
of two necessary elements. The use of motion study by Metro¬ 
politan-Vickers Co., however, necessitates the learning of the 
motion sequences at the correct speed. 

(iii) The danger of the school being an end in itself can be 
removed by arrangements which give it an acknowledged place in 
the factory organization. One firm with such arrangements reports 
that its pupils are anxious to get into the workroom to handle 
the full range of materials and processes to be found there. 

Training in the Workroom 

This differs from the other methods in that first, it takes 
place in the workroom under the normal conditions prevailing 
there and, secondly, it is organized instruction for which the 
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foreman is responsible even if he does not teach the workers 
himself. 

The workroom has its disadvantages as a place in which to 
teach and learn. The distractions of the bench are considerable. 
Concentration of attention is not easy and amid the prevailing 
noise the worker may fail to catch the full meaning of important 
instructions. Nevertheless, this is the environment in which 
the learner has ultimately to do his work and his discouragement 
will, on the whole, be less if he faces his difficulties at once. 
Further, the tasks of the workroom are production jobs rather 
than simplified illustrations of work; the rates of pay are 
piece-rates or bonus; the times allowed are set as for the work¬ 
room with any necessary adjustment for inexperience: the 
discipline is that of the foreman rather than of the teacher. If 
its disadvantages can be reduced, there is much to be said for 
the workroom as the place in which both speed and quality of 
workmanship are to be learned. 

An even greater disadvantage is to be found in reliance upon 
the foreman as instructor. This is subject to criticism on three 
grounds— 

(i) The foreman’s chief duty is to maintain the all-round 
efficiency of his shop. This entails attention to a great number 
of matters. An arrangement which entrenches upon his time 
and diverts his attention from his main duty is unwise. 

(ii) Even where it is agreed that he might train learners 
without loss of efficiency, he will discover that many pressing 
and unplanned duties and responsibilities come in the way of 
continuous systematic instruction. This is a common experience 
in the training of apprentices. In these circumstances, he will 
be tempted either to delegate the training to a workman or to 
neglect it altogether. 

(iii) A foreman is not naturally a born teacher and, unless 
arrangements have been made to that end, will not have been 
shown how to instruct. Happily there are now available oppor¬ 
tunities on a large scale for ensuring that all supervisory ranks 
shall learn how to instruct their employees. 

This has arisen from the adoption in this country during the 
war, and promotion by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, of the methods of training made available to all war 
production contractors and sub-contractors in U.S.A. These 
methods were promulgated by what was known as the Training 
Within Industry Service and this name has been adopted with 
the method. The purpose is to improve supervisory skill by 
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three separate training programmes. One of these programmes, 
that known as Job Instruction, is relevant at this point.^ In 
this programme, the idea of a proper training is brought before 
every executive, from the managing director to the chargehand 
and the training instructor. In a group conference comprising 
five separate sessions of two hours each a small number not 
exceeding six, are shown how to teach. All sessions after the 
first are spent in practising what has been learned. Problems 
for this purpose are brought with them from their own work¬ 
rooms. They devise a “standard breakdown” for these, that is, 
they learn to set out in order the various steps involved in 
teaching another. The principles they are to follow are printed 
for them on a small card which they can carry with them and to 
which they are expected to refer should their memory need 
prompting. 

Though it is not argued in this programme that the foreman 
himself shall necessarily be the instructor, it is pointed out that 
he is the executive whose interest is continually sought and upon 
whose skill in leadership the success of a training programme is 
seen to depend. Where large numbers of new entrants have 
to be trained he might delegate his responsibility to a training 
supervisor. Even this executive may need to be assisted by 
teachers. Since these must be trained for their specific task, a 
two-fold training programme is called for, the first for teachers, 
the second for workers. The following is an account of such a 
twofold programme. 

A Training Programme 

Teachers are selected after an open advertisement. Specific 
aptitude tests are devised for this purpose, the fact being 
recognized that this post comes into the area of supervisory 
responsibility, even though at the bottom of the ladder. The 
post is attractive in itself to quite a significant proportion of 
employees and this is made more so by its status and pay. 
Before training is begun, a job analysis is made of all the work of 
the department. The training is thereby made quite specific to 
the job or jobs done in connexion with the processes character¬ 
istic of the department. It is not training to teach so much as 
training to teach how to pack or wrap or carry out several 
related manufacturing processes. This job analysis, which is 
carried out along with the foreman concerned, makes possible 

^ ^or ths other two programmes as a part of the training of foremen see later. 
Chapter XVII, pp. 366-6. This service is available on application to the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of Labour. 
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the incorporation of better methods, thus giving reality to the 
Job Methods programme of Training Within Industry. 

The way having been prepared for instruction by a specially 
selected training supervisor who has been certified as competent 
under the T.W.I. programme, and the teachers chosen, these 
are collected together in an appropriate group and are given a 
training course of three weeks* duration. The course during 
the first two weeks is a combination of the methods of T.W.I. 
and of teacher training courses. The third breaks new ground 
and is given over to teaching and practice concerning those 
supervisory responsibilities with which a teacher is in practice 
faced. Instruction is given in the company’s wage system, in 
how piece rates are calculated in the section where they work, 
how piece rates are set and the part played by time study, what 
to do with a difficulty experienced by a worker under instruction 
and so forth. At the end of this period the teachers begin work. 
It must be noted that they know the job themselves, but have 
never taught it. 

Turning now to the workers’ programme— 

(i) New entrants are brought together on the workbench in 
groups not exceeding six and a teacher is allocated to each group. 

(ii) Each teacher follows the standard breakdown which she 
has learned in her instruction class. 

(iii) The training supervisor visits each group periodically and 
frequently, particularly where a teacher has reported difficulty 
in getting the output standard. In this case, she will examine 
the teacher’s methods, adjust the layout of the bench, if neces¬ 
sary, and give advice. 

(iv) Each trainee is given day by day a statement of the 
amount of output that would be regarded as representing 
satisfactory progress. This is expressed in terms of production 
per hour. The worker is supplied with a notebook for recording 
her output at regular intervals. 

(v) Group outputs are regularly scrutinized to ascertain 
whether the rate of progress agrees with the normal rate of 
progress shown by what is known as the learning curve. 

LEjAR^iNG ctorvesb 

Before considering another important development in systematic 
training, attention must be given to a method of furnishing a 
useful and accurate record of progress in training. An illustra¬ 
tion from actual experience is given below. A group of juveniles 
were started upon simple, repetitive work, in which a certain 
amount of detailed observation and care was necessary at 
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the beginning, so that the initial level of performance was as 
low as 25 per cent. Nevertheless, at the end of the seventeenth 
week the group was able to give 100 per cent of the time-studied 
output. The weekly percentages expressed in the same measure 
were as follows— 



Efficiency 

Efficiency 

lat weak 

per pent 
250 

] 0th week 

per cent 
82-0 

2nd „ 

39-0 

nth „ 

88-0 

3rd ' ,, 

480 

12th 

920 

4th 

55 0 

13th „ 

94 0 

6th ,, 

600 

14th „ 

940 

6th p. 

65-0 

15th „ 

93-5 

7th 

70-5 

16th p. 

960 

8th „ 

. 750 

17th „ 

. 1000 

9th „ 

7B-5 




A learning curve enables progress under training to be 
expressed graphically. It is obtained by plotting the amount of 
output given at each point in an agreed time series. This can be 
constructed for each individual or for a group such as that just 
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described. The curve of progress in this particular case is shown 
in graph form in Fig. 3. It will be observed that the curve 
rises sharply. This was due to the nature of the job, which was 
relatively simple and easily learned. To measure whether pro¬ 
gress has been satisfactory, the learning curve for an individual 
may be compared with that for a satisfactory group engaged 
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on the same work, or the graph for the group may be compared 
with one which records the progress of a large number of persons 
on similar work.^ The standard curve, in either case, is usually 
known as a practice curve. Patterns have been devised for 
many occupations and skills by psychologists in conjunction 
with teachers. Their major conclusions are summed up in the 
following points— 

(i) All practice curves have a common general form indicat¬ 
ing a degree of uniformity in the learning process, whatever the 
subject. 

(ii) Learning starts at a low point, then accelerates rather 
rapidly, but becomes stabilized in a fairly level curve or 
“plateau.” This level marks the degree of skill attained in the 
sense of consistency in producing output right in quality and 
high in quantity. 

(iii) Inability to get off this plateau, speaking broadly, has in 
the past implied the end of the learning process. 

There is evidence in psychological and educational literature 
concerning the conditions which have enabled trainees to break 
away from these plateaux and establish higher levels of pro¬ 
ficiency. Such persons tell how they faced up to the difficulty 
of beating their previous records, or that some incentive, such 
as hope of promotion, began to operate, producing in either case 
greater concentration and effort and a new attitude towards 
their job. The trainees co-ordinate the elements of the job in a 
new way best expressed by saying that they see it as a whole. 
In this, they arc rather like the child learning to read, who at 
first sees only separate letters, but soon advances to recognize 
words as a whole. 

Training by Analysia of Industrial Skill 

It was evident that this plateau marked the acquisition of 
some measure of skill, that few persons had gone beyond this and 
that those who did so found a method through analysis of what 
they were doing. This evidence suggested^ that if skill were 
scientifically analysed to find its components and if these were 
taught to inexperienced workers, the result would be greater 
output attained in less time. Training would then have its 
basis in the skills of the efficient worker interpreted and 
taught analytically. 

^ Sbo a. G. Shaw, op. cit.^ pp. 212-3. 

” For this section the author is indebted to W. Douglas Seymour whose ex¬ 
periments should be read in Industrial Training for Manual Operatives, Pitman, 
1964, also in the Journal of the Institute of Fersonnel Management, July-Aug., 
1949, and in The Manager, Nov., 1951. 
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The superiority of such workers is manifest in several points. 
They have a variety of skills. Failure to recognize this in the 
past has been a hin^ance to progress. Superiority may exist in 
an acuteness of one sense or another, as of eyesight in watch¬ 
making or of touch as in sewing-needle inspection. To attain 
full skill in these occupations the trainee must acquire this fine 
sense or be trained to a keener eyesight. An ordinary worker 
skilled beyond his fellows, in any one of the senses will have 
chanced upon his own efficient way of doing things. The analyst, 
watching him, will have discovered how these are related to the 
acquisition of skill; the trainee will be taught these which will 
then become a common capacity and be no longer subject to the 
haphazard of chance. 

This first step is to pick out the most difficult parts and to give 
preliminary exercises to strengthen the muscles or senses 
involved. The operation is next broken down into sections 
and one part after another is taught separately at piece-work 
speed. Then begins practice in linking these parts, thus establish¬ 
ing the connexions essential for efficient performance. First, 
the parts are linked in pairs, then in threes and next in fours 

Single 

Sections Pairs Threes Fours 

A 

B 
0 
D 

until the cycle of operations can be completed to adequate 
standards of speed and quality. Time targets are based on the 
performance of experienced workers and trainees compare their 
results with these targets at all stages. Training is done in a 
training centre within the walls of the factory which is, in 
reality, a vestibule school. The instructors are usually skilled 
operators who have been given special training in how to 
teach. Practice is continued over short but gradually increasing 
periods of time until the target rate and quality of working can 
be carried on for a week; the usual incentive or piece rate 
systems are applied and the trainee is transferred to the work¬ 
room as a competent worker trained to the level of the skilled 
employee. 

The results of this method are fourfold; higher skill among 
all workers who have been trained, less time and cost in training, 
greater output from both new and re-trained workers and. 
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Fio. 5. Chart for Seamless-hose Lixkinq 
- —^Average of first group given specialized training. 

Average of thirty prex’^ious learners. 
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finally, greater human satisfaction. Men and women outside 
the craft trades have a real appreciation of skill and can be 
expected to find pride and satisfaction in a process of training 
which increases their skill. The economic side is illustrated in 
the two graphs on p. 307.^ Fig. 4 is the learning curve of one 
representative operator who, after 25 weeks of the ordinary 
“exposure” method, was re-trained. Output is shown in dozen 
pairs of hose per 45-hour week. Ten weeks after re-training her 
output had climbed to a level times what it was before. 

Fig. 5 contrasts the previous record of 30 learners for a year 
with that for a similar period of a group trained in the new 
method. Expressed in equivalent dozens of hose, the production 
of the former was 2,710; that of the latter was 4,535 dozen or 
67 per cent more. Study of the graph shows that the output 
standard attained by the former in a year was reached by the 
latter in eleven weeks. Each worker earned 55 per cent more in 
the year while the firm gained over £100 per trainee, including 
in this sum an economy of £79 from increased overhead recovery. 

CONCLUSION 

Selection and training are in any circumstances two of the 
responsibilities of management. In industrial practice they arc 
increasingly becoming specialized as thought and research are 
given to methods of placing workers satisfactorily and training 
them effectively. By their nature and demands these activities 
belong to the personnel function. They call for knowledge of 
research into human qualities and capacities for research or 
experiment within the workroom itself. We do not yet know 
much about the inherent capacities and qualities of workers nor 
of what is going on within their minds as they approach their 
jobs and apply themselves to their tasks. Even in the matters of 
acquiring knowledge and acquiring skills we have not yet 
acknowledged the difference between school and industry. 
Much research is called for—a specialized task which makes 
these two activities a part of the service which the personnel 
department can be asked to render, preferably through a trained 
psychologist in the staff or the use of a consultant psychologist. 

^ For permisBion to reprodure thoso the author is indebted to W. Douglas 
Seymour and to the Editors of Personnel ManagBrnent, and of The Manager for 
Figs. 4 and 5 respectively. 



CHAPTER XV 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION 

The relation of wage administration to the personnel activities 
of an establishment has become clearer in principle with the 
growth of union organization and the acceptance of collective 
bargaining. 

WAGE ADMINISTRATION AS A PERSONNEL ACTIVITy 

The practice by which the works manager or other production 
executive fixed or negotiated wages has been modified by reason 
of a better concept of organization and the necessity for speciali¬ 
zation. In the more settled industrial economy of several decades 
ago, when changes in wage rates were not frequent and where 
negotiations, if carried out at all, were simple and direct, this 
older practice was effective. Today, wages are one of the most 
intricate of industrial matters and require an expert service. 
This specialization has become necessary for several reasons— 

1. Wage negotiations call for knowledge and skill. The 
knowledge includes acquaintance with economic theory, under¬ 
standing of economic argument, capacity and time to seek out 
and present facts relevant to the issues and, finally, an apprecia¬ 
tion of trade unionism and its practices and outlook. The skill 
lies in dealing with wage issues as matters on which a mutually 
agreed settlement is desired. The conduct of negotiations with 
worker representatives cannot now be the kind of unilateral 
decision customary to the works manager. It is not a legal 
discussion and the final settlement may not even be the result 
of a logical argument. It is more often a practical example of 
psychological understanding, an exercise in patient discussion 
and tactful diplomacy. 

2. Skill of this kind is not among the qualities possessed by 
works managers and foremen. Many of these are handicapped 
by habit and temperament. Their method of deciding a manage¬ 
ment issue is to announce what may be no more than an intuitive 
judgment unsupported by reasons. This procedure is the 
opposite of negotiation. They have been accustomed to give 
orders to the very men they meet in discussion or to those they 
represent. To reason calmly and patiently against what may 
often seem to them unsound or foolish arguments, is not easy, 
even for the exceptional diplomat among them. An inhibition 

iOB 
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arising from custom may make the situation a trying one to the 
men, inducing either a hesitating presentation of their case or 
the compensatory attitude of truculence. Herein lies the signifi¬ 
cance of any competent outsider coming into the negotiations, 
whether he be a trade union official representing the men or a 
personnel manager advising the management executives. The 
qualities the latter needs are much like those required in a sales¬ 
man or buyer. Both of these have to take note of the response of 
the customer and allow all the questions and arguments to be put 
forward. 'A personnel manager’s practice in interviewing has 
helped him to get the other man’s view. By his outlook and 
training, which includes some reading in economics and the 
other social sciences, he has a relevant contribution to make. 

8. There are practical reasons for this measure of responsi¬ 
bility. The personnel manager cannot engage or transfer a man 
without stating the rate of wages to be paid for the job. Nor can 
he understand the objections and complaints brought to him by 
individuals who threaten to hand in their notice for reasons 
connected with their earnings unless he knows the wage structure 
of his company. To be supplied with a list of rates payable to 
specified grades or groups of workers is not enough. He owes it 
to himself and to his company to understand the current wage 
structure and this will take him beyond figures of rates to 
questions of fairness, incentives and methods of wage payment. 

4. The need for this specialized service arises also out of the 
working of any wage agreement that may be entered into. No 
matter how complete the agreement may be in its provisions and 
details, questions will arise to which there are no obvious 
answers. Demands may be made which gb beyond the letter of 
the law. Without an understanding of wage principles and a 
policy embodying the spirit of the agreement, interpretation 
will be a matter of expediency depending on the outlook and 
training of those to whom the demands are presented. To meet 
these eventualities a liaison officer is necessary within the 
establishment, whose duties will be— 

(i) to secure uniformity in interpretation and application 
and in particular to administer the agreement in the spirit as 
well as the letter; 

(ii) to negotiate and adjust all grievances arising from 
wages or to assist in so doing ; 

(iii) towards this end to obtain information necessary for 
the working of the agreement, including its adjustment to 
changing economic circumstances. 

Functionally, and by reason of his training, the personnel 
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officer is the executive upon whom this responsibility may be 
most suitably placed. 

Limitations on Responsibility 

Some accepted limitations should be noted. The responsi¬ 
bility of the personnel function does not include that of fixing 
individual wages. At its fullest stretch it relates to negotiating 
and fixing rates in the name of the company. Wage rates are for 
jobs and occupations and may need to be graded according to the 
work and merit of the particular worker. It is for the production 
executive to allocate work among the men, following his judg¬ 
ment in doing so and deciding how best to get full output. The 
personnel manager can assist in plans and projects for stimulat¬ 
ing the highest quantity of good work. His main responsibility 
is to ensure that agreements concerning wages are carried out 
fully and justly by all representatives of the company. 

Nor does he usually assume any responsibility for calculating 
or paying wage earnings. Good organization requires him to 
certify that the wage rates on which the calculations are to be 
made are right, but calculation and payment are done by the 
accounting department or, in some instances, by the costing 
function. In several firms wage and piece rate arrangements 
and calculation of both the earnings to be paid out and of wage 
costs as a production debit are the work of the same office 
section. This is evidence, if it were needed, of the potential 
integration of costs and wages. The author, having taken a 
major part in modifying the wage structure of a business, was 
able with help from a colleague who was a cost accountant, to 
institute one single record on which were the materials for— 

(i) a note of daily earnings on piece work which was handed 
to the worker by the departmental wage office not later than the 
day following; 

(ii) the necessary calculation of weekly earnings, the result 
of which is delivered to the worker before pay day; 

(iii) the wage cost of each product or process; 

(iv) the record of the weight of production of the department, 
obtainable as a total day by day. 

THE WAGES FUNCTION 

This discussion should suffice to substantiate the responsibility 
which personnel managers in highly organized establishments 
exercise in respect of wages. Their function may be summarized 
under the following heads— 

1. Wage negotiations are carried out by the personnel 
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division, i.e. by the director concerned and the personnel 
manager, necessarily in consultation with any other executives 
interested in the result of the negotiations. 

2. The working of any agreements thus reached becomes the 
functional responsibility of the personnel manager. This involves 
the interpretation and the application of the terms of the agree¬ 
ment to situations for which specific provision has not been 
made. To ensure uniformity of action and co-ordination through¬ 
out the management, other executives are excluded from direct 
action of this kind. They may make proposals, but these are 
submitted to the personnel manager and are not valid as 
executive acts without his endorsement. Complaints of the 
workers or of trade unions concerning wages also will be his 
responsibility. 

8- All wage payments require his sanction. The rate which 
a person is paid on engagement, and any changes in that rate, 
are authorized by him or by his accredited representative. 

4. Statistical information relating to wages will be prepared 
under his authorization. He will ensure that the statutory 
requirements of any Wages Council are fulfilled. He will tabulate 
earnings within the factory so that he may know the trend of 
earnings there, and will at the same time collect statistics of 
wage rates and earnings current in other trades. 

5. Along with these more definitely statistical data, he will 
need to know the wage structure of other industries, the attitude 
and point of view of trade unions towards wage advances or 
decreases, and the strength and direction of economic forces 
affecting wages. His activities may even go so far as preparing 
a “brief” in connexion with outside negotiations, in which 
the argument to be used is set out in detail, with tables and 
necessary charts. He will, in many cases, be present as an 
adviser at these negotiations and, in some instances, be the 
negotiator acting on behalf of the board of directors. 

6. Internally, his most important duty will be to co-ordinate 
rates and earnings in the interests of equity. It is impossible 
to prescribe one form of co-ordination for each size of factory, 
and for the various industries with different wage structures. 
The author, therefore, falls back upon experience and describes 
the methods employed at the Cocoa Works, York. One of the 
more important sections of the Labour Department, known as 
the Wages Section, has the responsibility for this co-ordination 
which is achieved in several ways— 

(i) Proposed alterations in time or piece wage rates are 

submitted to the head of the Wages Section for confirmation. 
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Requests from workers for alteration in time rates are referred 
to him by the departmental manager for advice or negotiation. 
Because he deals with all classes of jobs in the factory, he has a 
sense of relative values, and is the rightful chairman of the 
job evaluation committee which fixes the wage in the case of 
all day-work jobs paid above the minimum rate. 

(ii) Any difficulties, anomalies or grievances arising from 
the operation of the piece or bonus systems of the factory 
are considered weekly or at any time they become manifest, 
but, if possible, before wages are paid. A wage is an individual 
matter, and a drop of a few shillings in the weekly earnings 
may mean inconvenience for one or more members of a 
working household. When anything like this occurs, careful 
scrutiny is made to find the explanation, which is then conveyed 
to the employees concerned, and steps are taken to prevent 
a repetition of the situation so far as possible. Delays in 
production, difficulties with recalcitrant and unstandardized 
raw materials, or faults in organization, may be the cause of 
reduced earnings. To remove discontent, an adjustment is 
made as speedily as possible. Anomalies may also become 
apparent in wages that exceed normal earnings. Conditions 
may have undergone a change sufficient to justify a reduction 
in the piece-rates, though no one has realized the nature and 
extent of the change until the wage figure revealed it. In 
these circumstances an alteration is negotiated in good 
humour and in good faith. 

(iii) All wage earnings are analysed and tabulated quarterly. 
Average rates of earnings on piece and bonus are calculated 
for every individual, and these are compared with accepted 
standards. Inquiry is made into those which fall below the 
standard, to discover whether this relative inefficiency is 
inherent in the individual or, being due to circumstances, 
may be removed by further training, supervision or transfer 
to other work. This quarterly survey is of value chiefly in 
indicating the trend of wage matters generally and in revealing 
the danger signals. 

The skill of the personnel manager who is charged with 
responsibility for wages is shown in the negotiation and adjust¬ 
ment of differences, and in his knowledge and understanding 
of wage incentives. Differences may be matters of detail or of 
principle. The successful handling of the former calls for exact 
knowledge of facts, lucidity in expression, skill in marshalling 
data, a sense of fairness and powers of reasoning. Matters of 
principle demand a knowledge of the economics of wages and of 
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wage principles and procedure, and of the workers’ attitude to 
wage questions. Both types of difference call for the art and 
skill t)f the negotiator. Wage incentives are a study in them¬ 
selves, to be pursued through researches and reading, together 
with reflection upon experience. 

ACTIVITIES WITHIN WAGES ADMINISTBATION 

The activities which fall to the personnel manager who deals 
with wages can now be named. Wages have first to be fixed. 
In our highly-industrialized country there is much machinery 
for this, now complex and well-developed. For this to be used 
to advantage, it must be known and wisely used. The factors 
which enter into wage fixing must be studied and appreciated. 
Agreements on wage rates come to life on the workroom floor 
and reveal, through human nature, the possibilities they contain 
for misunderstanding and complaint. To keep them working 
smoothly is the task of the personnel manager. To do this he 
must build a satisfactory wage structure, a task which in turn 
calls for knowledge of the various forms of remuneration. 

This list of activities gives five heads for the fuller discussion 
of wages administration. These are— 

Wage-fixing machinery. 

The factors determining wage rates. 

The process of wage negotiation and adjustment. 

The working of wage agreements within the faetory. 

The wage structure^ there, covering knowledge of such 
elements as time rates, job evaluation, merit rating, piece rates, 
time and methods study, production incentive schemes, etc. 

Wage-fixing Machinery 

Wage-fixing machinery in Great Britain falls into two classes, 
statutory and voluntary. The former is established by the 
State through the Minister of Labour and National Service. 
The latter is set up by the joint action of associated organized 
employers and of worker-members of organized trade unions, 
though this action may be fostered and guided by the representa¬ 
tives of the Ministry. The rates fixed by statutory bodies are 
mandatory, enforceable at law with penalties; those set up 
after negotiation by voluntary bodies are a matter of contract. 

Though these two types of wage-fixing machinery are distinct 
in their nature and sanctions, they are not exclusive. Both may 
exist in an industry at the same time; the statutory may pass 

^ The BubjeetB under this heading are disouased in the following Chapter XVI. 
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into the voluntary or the voluntary may be added in certain 
sections of an industry which as a whole still remains under 
statutory direction. Where both types exist side by side, the 
statutory requirements must all be fulfilled, though the volun¬ 
tary rates may be higher. This means that specified records will 
have to be kept and be available for inspection on demand. 
Wherever it occurs, the transition from statutory to voluntary 
or the addition of voluntary negotiation where statutory 
machinery is in existence, must be by agreement of the parties, 
while the abolition of the statutory machinery can only be the 
act of the Minister of Labour on the ground that the voluntary 
machinery is now, in his judgment, adequate to deal with all 
questions of wages and conditions of labour within the industry. 
In illustration, the Minister abolished the Tobacco Wages 
Council in July, 1953, on the ground that the arrangements for 
joint negotiation within that trade seemed to him adequate for 
the regulation of standards of remuneration and conditions of 
employment. 

Statutory Wage-fixing Machinery 

The current statutory system is that of Wages Councils. These 
are the successors of the first type of statutory machinery, the 
Trade Boards, and their powers and influence can better be 
understood if they are seen in historical perspective. 

Trade Boards 

Trade Boards were first established in Great Britain in 1909 
when they were charged with regulating wages in four named 
industries. The conscience of the nation had been aroused by 
investigations into poverty, carried out by Charles Booth in 
London and Seebohm Rowntree in York. These inquiries had 
shown a connexion between poverty and low wages. The four 
trades for which the Boards were designed were notorious for 
their poor pay and bad conditions. The new Boards were 
charged to investigate the situation in each trade and to set 
minimum rates of pay below which no worker might be em¬ 
ployed. Each Board contained representatives of both employers 
and workers with a number of appointed members. This number 
was fixed at three and has remained at that figure in all but a 
few instances to this day. All members except these three were 
drawn from the industry itself and would in consequence know 
its difficulties and problems. The three, whose appointment 
was made by the responsible department of State, were selected 
as persons of independent judgment. Since the members have 
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come to agree to vote by sides, each having one vote, these 
appointed members hold the balance and can ensure that the 
purpose of the Boards is carried out. 

In 1918 Boards were set up in four other industries where 
minimum rates, though not those of sweated labour, were below 
most trades and where the workers’ organization was inadequate 
to protect them. 

During the war of 1914-18 trade unions grew in strength and 
the Whitley Report, noted mainly for its advocacy of Joint 
Industrial^ Councils, also proposed a change in the grounds on 
which a Trade Board might be set up. Legislation, passed in 
1918, made the absence of adequate collective representation 
another justification for State regulation. This was intended to 
stimulate trade union organization by offering the prospect of 
wages being held at a reasonable level when the war was over. 
In the economic depression of the early 1920s trade union 
membership dropped. Joint Industrial Councils, which had 
begun well, lost their influence and Trade Boards were fiercely 
attacked. Though in face of this hostility the Minister of 
Labour thought it prudent to add very few to the total number 
already set up, the statutory machinery remained, largely 
because of the soundness of the economic and social principles 
upon which it was based. 

These were two in number. First, the State must, in its own 
interest, protect the individual worker where the stronger 
economic power of the employer was being used to keep wages 
and conditions below a reasonable level. Secondly, if time were 
given, industry should be able to adjust itself to higher wages 
and better conditions. Neither of these principles had then the 
directness nor the robustness they were to attain. The minimum 
wage was no “human needs of labour” figure like that which 
Rowntree later worked out. It was no measurement of a 
reasonable standard of life, only a tentative proposal of a higher 
wage to which each trade might be expected to adjust itself. In 
the relatively stable economic order of those early years of this 
century, there was little knowledge and less practice of efficiency 
methods which, later, enabled higher wages to be paid while 
costs remained stable or even fell. But whatever doubts were 
felt and no matter how much hesitation there was, the principles 
were asserted and maintained. 

From 1918 to 1938 this system of State regulation grew in 
strength. More Trade Boards were established and their 
“determinations” were extended beyond minimum rates to 
hours and overtime. Agriculture was brought into the system 
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by an Agricultural Wages Board first set up in 1924, introduced 
because organization in this industry was weak on the workers’ 
side and low standards of wages prevailed. Road haulage was 
added to the list in 1938 for the same reason. The more anoma¬ 
lous Catering Wages Board began to operate in 1944. 

The increasing strength of trade unionism, the growing com¬ 
plexity of industrial problems and the necessity in the national 
interests in a time of total war for the regulation of matters 
likely to be in dispute led to a major advance in State regulation. 
This was brought about by the Wages Councils Act, 1945. 

Wages Councils 

By this Act the powers of the Minister of Labour were 
extended, and provision was made for bodies, to be known as 
Wages Councils, which were similar to the Trade Boards in 
composition and procedure but wider in scope. The Minister 
could convert existing Boards into Councils and establish new 
Councils. His own powers of initiation were extended in two 
particulars. If an existing voluntary body, such as a Joint 
Industrial Council, seemed likely to become inadequate or to 
fail, he could set up a Wages Council in that industry or group 
of industries on the application of both parties. By so doing he 
would maintain the regulation of wages and conditions, avoiding 
discontent and competition. Secondly, he could on his own 
initiative appoint a Commission to consider whether a Council 
was needed in a specified industry. His initiative would depend 
upon his having reason to think that remuneration was poor, 
organization slight, or that an existing voluntary negotiating 
body was likely to fail or become inadequate. 

Scope of Statutory Powers. While some of the Orders issued by 
the Minister on the advice of a Wages Council are restricted in 
their scope and general in content, others are detailed and 
cover almost every item in the wage structure. These are 
evidence of the wide powers of Wages Councils and demonstrate 
the complexity of wages as an item in personnel administration. 

Most of the Councils fix the hours which constitute the normal 
week, thus defining the point at which overtime begins and 
overtime rates will be payable. All are required to fix a general 
minimum time rate. This may apply generally in respect of 
any occupation in the trade, as it did in the Trade Boards, or 
relate to specific occupations therein. In the baking trade, for 
instance, every occupation including that of chargehand and 
foreman, is listed with minimum rates for each. In two other 
trades, e.g. retail bookselling and stationery, and boot and shoe 
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repairing, provision is made for even the pay of managers. Rates 
are fixed for workers rather than a trade and its peculiar ‘‘trades¬ 
men,” so that cleaners, messengers and transport men have their 
appropriate rate stated. Rates are varied as to sex and age 
from 15 years up to a named adult age which in the case of 
women is usually between 18 and 21 years. Specific rates are 
set for apprentices, learners and late entrants into the trade. 
Night work, where it is met with, is defined and its remuneration 
determined. Piece work is dealt with either by the “piece-work 
basis time.rate” brought in under the Trade Boards, a specified 
minimum yield to the ordinary worker, or by what reaches in 
some trades to an exhaustive list of piece rates. In a trade like 
boot and shoe repairing this list, with the provision made for 
variations and difficulties, is a lesson in setting up a piece rate 
system. The complexity of the wages structure in this trade is 
increased by the time rates being varied both for occupations and 
for the machines worked upon. 

Wages Councils are specifically charged to deal with holidays 
and holiday remuneration and all those existing at the end of 
1950 had done so. Of these 60 per cent had allowed one week, 
plus the customary six public holidays, while one-third had 
fixed two weeks. The remainder had granted some intermediate 
figure between the totals of 12 and 18 days respectively. 

Two other provisions, which will be referred to in more detail 
later, should be mentioned, namely, arrangements for women 
carrying out the duties of a male worker, and the guarantee, 
under strict conditions, of a named weekly wage. 

Voluntary Wage-fixing Machinery 

The other method of wage-fixing is that of collective bargain¬ 
ing. This is collective as between two parties, employers and 
their employees. The employer may be a single company, such 
as the big combines, or a group of associated companies acting 
through a central body. It may be an industry negotiating 
through a Joint Industrial Council, or a federation of employers, 
such as the Iron and Steel Trades Federation or the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ Federation. The workers are usually 
grouped in trade unions. Neither employers nor workers are 
completely embraced in associations. There are non-federated 
employers as there are non-unionists though such employers are 
now expected to maintain wages and conditions not less favour¬ 
able than those of members of the federation. Again, some of 
the combines are so large as to have little in common with other 
employers in the same trade; in these circumstances they have 
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separate^ though largely similar, arrangements, the combine as 
a single unit dealing directly with the trade imions, the other 
manufacturers negotiating through a Joint Industrial Council 
or similar joint body. In a few instances, employers may belong 
to a trade association of fellow employers but will choose to 
deal with wage rates of their own employees through some form 
of '‘house” union which is at least indifferent, if not hostile, to 
trade unionism. 

The pattern of negotiation is complex. Happy is the employer 
who negotiates with but one trade union and equally happy the 
trade union similarly placed. In this position are some of the 
skilled unions in the smaller craft trades, e.g. the hosiery trade 
in Leicester and the needle trade in Redditch. But even the 
cotton trade has two chief unions and every cotton manufac¬ 
turer will have workers in transport, stores and offices who are 
members of other unions. The British Railways have three 
main unions with whom they must negotiate, sometimes collec¬ 
tively when union interests can be brought into agreement, or 
separately otherwise. Any large establishment will have to 
maintain the rates fixed for skilled and unskilled workers, for 
clerical and, it may be, scientific workers and draughtsmen. 

Scope of Collective Agreements. Naturally, collective agree¬ 
ments are as broad in scope as the parties jointly decide to make 
them. Substantially they cover wages, hours and conditions of 
work. They will invariably settle the normal working week for 
the industry. They may also determine the length of each 
working day, thus fixing the point at which overtime begins. 
The rate to be paid for overtime will be stated, both for week¬ 
days and for Saturday and Sunday. In the same category will 
come provision for shift work and night turns of working, these 
terms being defined. 

These agreements also deal with holidays, both annual and 
the customary public holidays, the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications attached to the grant of this amenity, the allowance to 
an employee who leaves between one holiday and the next and 
the payment for work done during an annual or a public 
holiday. 

In many of these agreements the pay for particular classes of 
persons comes under review. This was notably so during the 
war in respect of women in such trades as engineering, ship¬ 
building, iron and steel and printing. The main provisions were 
for a special rate during a specified period of training; full 
rates, generally, when able to perform without extra assistance 
or supervision the whole of the duties of a male worker, and a 
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special rate for those who could not perform all these duties 
or whose capacity could not be assessed in terms of a man’s 
effort. 

Another employment issue is that of dilution, the upgrading 
of semi-skilled men to work hitherto reserved for craftsmen. 
This is regulated in some instances in respect of the methods of 
upgrading, the choice of those to be upgraded and their rates of 
pay. In certain of the craft trades, the issue of demarcation, a 
source of grievance between unions and of hindrance to the 
production management, is specifically provided for. 

The overriding subject is naturally that of wages. In most 
cases, these are set for the whole country, though some indus¬ 
tries agree upon district rates and others set a London and a 
provincial rate. In all, a time rate is set as a basis for all wages. 
Where piece rates are customary, either a full piece-rate list for 
the industry is agreed, as in shipbuilding and cotton, or the 
amount is fixed by which earnings thereon will be expected to 
exceed the standard time rate. Departures from these two basic 
arrangements occur in respect of a number of conditions. Special 
skilled occupations carry higher specified rates. Merit bonuses 
are named in one industry and allowed. Provision is made for 
broken time in outside occupations and, in the building industry, 
for “tea breaks” and for “walking time.” Other unusual condi¬ 
tions involve dirt money, repair money, scaffolding work, hot 
work, noxious jobs and so forth. 

Factors in Wage-fixing 

In industrial practice the factors taken into account in fixing 
the rate of wages appear to be derived less from economic theory 
than from industrial situations and the canons of collective 
bargaining. Though these factors are the result of economic 
analysis they come to the managing director and the personnel 
manager in forms that are more immediate and concrete. There 
is no one of them operating singly at any one time, nor are their 
operations at all simple. They vary both in significance and in 
emphasis according to economic circumstances. In the relatively 
short history of collective bargaining some of the generally 
accepted factors have developed in significance. Further, one 
party to the fixing of wages may emphasize one element in 
the economic and industrial situation, the other another. 
The difference of view corresponds to a relative disparity of inter¬ 
ests. To the employer, wage-fixing is related to costing and 
pricing; to the worker it is a means of getting his bread and 
butter. 
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The development of wage-fixing is of significance. In the days 
of unrestricted individualism each man sold his labour in com¬ 
petition with his fellows for the best price he could get; the 
employer paid what his economic power and the state of the 
market made necessary. To defend themselves the workers 
formed trade unions. At first, these were found in the craft 
trades and the rates were fixed mainly on the factor of skill. 
The “higgling” of the market produced differentials between one 
craft and another, while, by reason of their defenceless state, 
the unskilled were, in many instances, paid rates dangerously 
near the poverty line. 

Out of this poverty arose another principle. In 1890 the 
dockers, led by John Burns, struck and obtained an extra 6d. a 
day. Cardinal Manning and other leaders of thought organized 
public opinion in support of a wage that came nearer to meeting 
human needs. It was this principle that brought Trade Boards 
into being. The “minimum” rates they fixed, however, were not 
necessarily adequate for human needs; they were a legal not a 
social, minimum. 

After 1918, when the cost of living rose sharply, the principle 
of human needs received more support. A cost of living index 
was accepted in some degree to indicate how much more (or less) 
was required than at some earlier date to satisfy human needs. 
Precision was given to the human minimum by the scientific 
investigations of Rowntree.^ 

In many of the wage negotiations which occurred between 
1918 and 1939, the Rowntree standard and the idea of wages 
varying according to the cost of living formed one of the bases 
of argument. Adjustment by the cost of living index was used 
as a method of maintaining the real value of wages; it was also 
a simple procedure in negotiation and by 1922 had been 
adopted in respect of over three million workers. 

But the depression from 1921 onwards gave weight to another 
factor which had been taken for granted in the days of indivi¬ 
dualism, that of the profitability of business. Foreign competi¬ 
tion began to limit markets in many of the country’s major 
industries. Wage rates were cut drastically in the struggle to 
compete in price. Both the principles of relative rates based on 
skill and of human needs gave way to the necessity of balancing 
accounts. Craftsmen’s rates in the skilled industries came down 
to those of unskilled men in others which did not bear the weight 
of foreign competition. Standards of living fell sharply, unem¬ 
ployment reduced income below even these lowered nominal 
^ Soe Th» Human Needs of Labour, 1018, re-written, 1937. 
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rates and the ‘^dole” became the main income for large numbers 
of workers. 

But the idea of reducing wage rates in a time of depression 
has its counterpart, that of increasing them as economic condi¬ 
tions improve. It can also be generalized into a principle 
combined with that of human needs, namely, that the share of 
industrial earnings which goes in wages shall increase with the 
growing profits of industry. Such a principle has found support 
both on theory and practice in U.S.A. and Canada. In this 
country the spirit of caution and the experience of depression 
have combined to retard its general acceptance as a principle. Its 
correlative is that rates shall fall in times of bad trade, a variant 
of the cost of living principle without, however, any index. 
While this would have support from employers, it is not accepted 
by trades unions, except under the pressure of necessity. They 
maintain that wages arc a first charge on industry, to be paid 
on a reasonable level of remuneration before profits are struck, 
and that purchasing power should be upheld in a period of 
depression. 

This contrast between a prior charge for labour and a sub¬ 
sequent ascertainment of profits has become out-moded by the 
careful check on all costs now customary in most up-to-date 
businesses in the form of budgetary control. To the employer, 
wages are costs the incidence of which, in any careful pre-plan¬ 
ning of production costs, can be forecast for a year ahead. If, on 
the current level of all costs, profits may be expected to be 
absent or negligible, the problem is not the simple one of a 
reduction in wage rates but one of economies of all kinds. By 
an increase in general efficiency or a reduction in costs other than 
wages the current level of remuneration may be maintained. 

Out of the cross-currents of argument on wage rates and 
wage-fixing, a general trend is becoming clear. The main points 
in this trend are— 

Ability of Industry to Pay 

The primary economic condition in wage-fixing is the ability 
of industry to pay. Wages come out of the activity of a business. 
They are earned in the production, distribution and sale of the 
products. The one effective method of raising wages and the 
supreme factor in wage-fixing is that of efficiency. But efficiency 
is relative, varying between different firms. An efficient and 
profitable business will, other things being equal, be able to 
afford higher rates than others and will enjoy such advantages 
as more continuity of employment and greater security for its 
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employees. Every industry contains both more efficient and less 
efficient firms, usually distinguished as ^‘low cost” and *'high 
cost” firms, a variation in classification marked rather by a 
tactful discrimination between terms than by logic. The high 
cost firms are the less efficient. They set the standard for wage 
rates. They cannot agree to rates higher than they can afford to 
pay without signing themselves into bankruptcy. In other 
words, this principle leads to rates which represent the ability to 
pay of the less efficient firms in the industry. It is well to 
recognize this in collective bargaining. 

One important conclusion follows, viz. that efficiency is a 
mutual concern among both parties to wage-fixing. If by 
bargaining power the workers were able to get rates fixed above 
the ability to pay of a number of concerns, then, in the absence 
of measures to improve the position,^ these would tend to suffer 
a degree of unemployment and might even close down in bank¬ 
ruptcy. To that extent, the interests of the workers involved 
would suffer. The correlation between efficiency and better 
rates and conditions has been established in fact, even though 
all the implications are not accepted. The greater the produc¬ 
tivity, the greater the possibilities of higher wage rates; the 
lower the cost of production, the greater the ability to pay; the 
more goods and services are produced, the higher the standard 
of life which the higher wage rates make possible. 

The logic of bankruptcy is, however, no more acceptable to 
employers than that of unemployment is to workers. Some 
account must be taken of differing ability to pay through wage¬ 
fixing machinery. The statutory bodies deal, in the main, with 
industries less able to pay, those establishments with greater 
ability passing into the sphere of voluntary action. Other 
industries have accepted the device of a scale of payments 
which moves in conformity with some index (other than that of 
cost of living, to which reference will be made under a specific 
heading). The iron and steel trades, the tinplate and galvanizing 
trades and the coal mines of this country have at one time or 
another had sliding scales of this kind. In 1950 some 9-5 per 
cent of the wage adjustments were recorded as following upon 
such scales and some two million workers were affected thereby. 

Human Needs 

But human needs are as vital as the ability to pay is primary. 
A wage inadequate for human needs is an almost certain spring 

^ For an Dxamplo of such meMuros, bob Slichter, Sumner N., Union PolicitM 
and Induatrial Managements 1941 pp. .TD3-597. 
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of discontent. Man works to live: he equates his wage with his 
standard of living. In this there are personality-values, such as 
dignity and self-respect which he will struggle to preserve. A 
rising wage rate, whether general for a group of workers or 
restricted to an individual, as in the case of a salary, will make 
a higher standard possible. A reduction will frustrate hopes and 
aspirations which concern the family and will stir profound 
interests and feelings. This social principle cannot be left out 
in wage-fixing. 

In practice, this principle takes two forms, an abstract and a 
practical one. Earnings from wages or salaries should be such 
as would meet “the normal needs of the average employee 
regarded as a human being in a civilized community,” to quote 
the historic definition upon which the work of the Australian 
Arbitration Courts has been based.^ The practical measure will 
be a calculated cost of what might be called a desirable standard 
of living for an industrial worker. In both there enters quite an 
element of the immeasurable. The standard of life of any man 
is arrived at by a judgment upon what he desires from life and 
society. Some of these satisfactions will be intangible, expressed 
in the form which the Shaw Commission used in its Report on 
Wages and Conditions of Dock Labour^ 1920,^ “. . . . the right 
to have life ordered upon a higher standard, with full regard to 
those comforts and decencies which are promotive of better 
habits, which give a chance for the development of a greater 
sense of self-respect, and which betoken a higher regard for the 
place occupied by these workers in the scheme of citizenship.” 
Even in the practical measure there are intangible satisfactions 
such as a pipe to smoke or a club to join. Expressed in tangible 
and relatively measurable terms, a desirable standard of life 
comprises a sufficiency of food, clothing, shelter, fuel and light, 
with household and personal sundries for a man, wife and family. 

Measurement of these human needs has been attempted by 
several persons but more authoritatively by Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree.^ A stringent budget for the necessities named called 
for a minimum income at the end of 1936 of 53 shillings. A 
calculation in October, 1950, on the prices then prevailing showed 
a minimum of 100 shillings, both figures being exclusive of rent 
and rates. Neither of these figures represented or was intended 
to be a desirable or satisfactory standard of living. They were 

^ See Higgins, H. B., A Nzw Province of Law and Order; also Australian 
StaTvdarde of Living, Melbourne University Press, 1939. 

■ See the Report, para. 10. 

” See The Human Needs of Labour, 1937, and with G. K. LaTers, Poverty and 
the Welfare State, 1051. 
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the least amount which at the prices then ruling would enable a 
man to marry, live in a decent house and bring up a family of 
three dependent children in a state of physical efficiency while 
allowing a margin for contingencies and recreation-—all expenses 
being held to a stringent minimum. 

More disputable as a measure is an index of prices. Originally, 
this was a figure published periodically indicating variations in 
the cost of items entering into human needs. There was no 
attempt, as was made by Rowntree, to asses these needs, only a 
record of changes in prices and costs. Should this index rise, 
the inference was that wages had dropped in real value; when 
it fell, that real wages had risen. If this or any similar index 
should register a sound correlation, it would be a valuable 
industrial barometer. As time went on, it became a matter of 
doubt whether the movement in the index truly reflected living 
costs and it became certain at length that items originally 
included as a part of a worker’s budget no longer reflected 
spending habits. The currently-used index of retail prices is by 
no means a measure of human needs but in respect of prices it 
commands the confidence of both parties. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of a reasonable standard of life and, even, an 
increase in it are sound principles in wage-fixing, though reliable 
measurement may be difficult. 

The Process of Wage-negotiation 

Wage-negotiation is mainly a process of argument and 
bargaining between the parties present. A Wages Council is 
presided over by an appointed chairman, one of the members 
who sit in this capacity. A voluntary body elects its own 
chairman who may be independent, i.e. chosen from outside the 
membership of that body, but is more usually one of the members. 

A Wages Council begins its work with a proposal before it 
from one or the other side, upon which it will ultimately vote. 

A decision, if not unanimous, will be the result of the appointed 
members voting with one of the two sides. A voluntary body 
reaches agreement by joint discussion, followed by separate 
deliberation usually through leaders. The fact of agreement is 
then registered and confirmed in joint council. 

In both cases, there will be much discussion and bargaining. 
In a Wages Council this is carried out through the appointed 
members, either together or by the chairman alone. After both 
sides have been heard in open council and offer and counter¬ 
offer obtained, he will seek to bring them closer together or get 
agreement, always holding the bargaining counter of the vote of 
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the appointed members. Both parties will most probably be in 
separate rooms where the situation and the offers may be 
discussed more freely than in open council. In a voluntary body 
the process is the same, except that the negotiators are one or 
more leaders from each side and both sides assemble in full to 
state the reply to any offer or counter-offer. In this case, the 
negotiators are the whole of the representatives and not the 
leaders. Some Joint Councils depute wage-fixing to a panel of 
both sides which follows the same method. 

The preparation and presentation of the arguments call for 
knowledge, thought and care. One side has to convince the 
other. To this end, facts, figures and arguments must be offered, 
centring upon wage demands or counter-offers. Preparation of 
the employers’ case is in some instances the responsibility of the 
secretary of the employers’ association, in others that of one or 
more personnel managers employed by member firms. In any 
event, the personnel manager will advise his own employer and 
may attend the negotiations where his task will be, on the basis 
of his knowledge of the facts in issue, to suggest replies to the 
workers’ contentions. Finality depends less on argument than 
on the ability to secure agreement to some compromise or 
arrangement which is reasonably satisfactory to both sides. To 
attain this calls for negotiating skill which is a compound of 
sincerity, diplomacy, readiness of mind and tact.^ 

The agreements reached in a Wages Council have to be 
reported to the Minister of Labour who must publish them and 
discover whether any objections of substance are made to their 
terms. If he finds grounds for doing so, he may refer the pro¬ 
posals back for further consideration, but he may neither modify 
nor reject them. Otherwise, he will sign the award and publish 
it, naming the date on which it will come into operation. The 
work of drafting this Order is the task of the Civil Service in his 
department. 

The terms of a voluntary agreement will be drawn up by the 
secretaries of the two sides. It must provide for all relevant 
points such as the date it comes into effect, the period for which 
it is made and that required for notice to amend or end it. 

Should a voluntary joint body fail to agree, the members 
have to decide upon their next move. They may, in economic 
circumstances unfavourable to the proposal under discussion, 
decide to do nothing, thus leaving the claim in abeyance. 
Instances of this kind are to be found in the industrial history of 
the years 1925-35. As an alternative, they may postpone 

^ For further discussion of negotiation, see infra, pp. 30D-13. 
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consideration for a stipulated period. Finally, they may refer the 
matter to conciliation or arbitration, choosing an independent 
arbitrator themselves or more appropriately, working through 
the machinery of the Ministry of Labour.^ 

Wage Agreements in the Factory 

Statutory determinations and voluntary wage agreements 
differ in the way they become known to the factory, including 
both managerial and supervisory staff as well as workers. The 
notice the Minister gives that he intends, in the absence of 
objection, to sign an Order in terms of the Wages Council’s 
recommendation is advance notice in detail. This document 
must be posted in the workroom for all to see and the period 
allowed for objection is fourteen days. Even at the end of this 
period the official Order will not arrive immediately. The total 
result is that adequate and detailed information is published 
and time is provided for knowledge of it to spread. 

Voluntary negotiations differ in many ways. The contract is 
operative without reference to any authority and is in no way 
confidential. Even if the matter is of no Press value, it will 
become known through unofficial channels. The workers have 
knowledge of the proposals and are eagerly awaiting the outcome 
of their discussion. Locally, a mass meeting of union members 
will be arranged for some day soon after the negotiations have 
ended. It may happen that a representative of their side at the 
negotiations lives in their town or works in their establishment. 
In any case, news of the result of the deliberations spreads 
quickly or is passed on rapidly through the union branches. 
Compared with the workers, the managerial and supervisory 
staffs are handicapped in learning the results, knowledge of 
which is essential to their function and their prestige. 

This situation is inevitable among the employer members of 
a large association. Here the instructions implementing the 
agreement have to be passed with care, since within the estab¬ 
lishment they are the authorization for the payment of the 
altered rate which is subject to question by auditors and account¬ 
ants. Further, they should specifically define those classes and 
grades to whom the payments are to be made and the circum¬ 
stances in which the award generally will apply. In the instance 
of the Engineering and Allied Employers’ Association, these 
instructions are usually supplemented by Notes for Guidance 
covering the broad application of the agreement to the many 
grades of workers and its relation to various aspects of the wage 

^ For dstails of appropriate action, see later p. 418. 
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structure. The preparation of so complex a document requires 
several weeks, during which the individual employer may deem 
it wise to withhold information other than the minimum given 
to the public through Press statements. 

The eventual publication of this information is the responsi¬ 
bility of the managing director in his personnel capacity, a task 
he might and very frequently does depute to the personnel 
manager. Publication of the terms of the agreement, the first 
task, should be by a notice on all bulletin boards. A more 
direct and personal announcement might be arranged by agree¬ 
ment with the local union officer. It is a corollary of his 
functional responsibilities that the managing director should 
inform employees—managers, supervisors and workers—of any 
arrangements affecting them all. If, preferably with the local 
union officer present by invitation, he does this in a face-to-face 
statement to the groups named, he gives to the central negotia¬ 
tions a local colour and feeling. By stating only the terms and 
their implications in the establishment he does not trespass upon 
union functions but works towards a co-operative attitude in 
matters which, without far-sighted leadership, may develop into 
disputes and conflict. If, for any reason, the union officer would 
prefer to make his own announcement to the shop stewards, the 
managing director must still see that all his managers and 
supervisors are told, as speedily as possible, of the negotiations 
and their outcome. 

The next task is that of implementing the decisions, a dele¬ 
gated duty of the personnel manager. An alteration in time 
rates for both sexes, including juveniles, is simple in intention 
and practice alike but one in piece rates is more complex. The 
lines of procedure must be worked out with the union represen¬ 
tatives and the shop stewards and their correspondence with the 
letter and the intention of the agreement secured. Here the 
presence of the personnel manager at the previous negotiations 
will prove a help. Often much explanation is called for by both 
managerial and worker sides of the establishment. To both it 
must be made clear that a bargain, into which the company has 
entered, is being carried out and that no personal views or 
prejudgments of managers, supervisors or shop stewards can 
have any weight. Since it has been jointly entered into, pro¬ 
cedures for implementing it should be jointly agreed. In this 
case, the authoritarianism of management gives place to co¬ 
operation in carrying out a contract. 

There remains the more general duty of interpretation. At 
some stage or other, questions will arise to which there is no 
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specific answer in the letter of the agreement. These can be 
solved on knowledge of the spirit of the bargain or by reference 
to the joint secretaries of the voluntary body. The Conciliation 
Panel associated with several Joint Industrial Councils is the 
appropriate body for this purpose. The executive within the 
factory to take up these questions and obtain the answers is the 
personnel manager. This is one of the significant aspects of 
wage administration. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A COMPANY'S WAGE STBUCTUBE 

The responsibility of the personnel division of a company in 
respect of wages has already been defined as the drafting of 
wage policy and the negotiation of wage rates. There remains 
for the personnel manager, as the representative of that function, 
the task of building and maintaining a structure which is in 
accordance with policy and reflects the letter and spirit of any 
negotiations. The wage structure^ embraces the basic time wage 
and any variations upon it; any piece rate or incentive system 
and the methods, such as systematic work study, by which it is 
established; any differentials for merit or skill, together with 
such related matters as the ordinary hours of work, the arrange¬ 
ments for shift work and night work and payment for overtime, 
Simdays and holidays. Arising from these will be a variety of 
statistics, diagrams and charts through which an adequate 
picture may be given of the structure. The tables will show 
earnings and will afford material for the policy-makers to dis¬ 
cover how far their aims are being met in practice. 

FORMS OF WAGE PAYMENT 

The personnel manager’s capacity to build up a wage structure 
will depend on his knowledge of the different forms of wage pay¬ 
ment. These fall into three types, time (or day or hourly) rates, 
piece rates and different forms of bonus or payment by results. 

Time Rates 

Time rates are the oldest, simplest and most common form of 
wage payment. They give the worker a known and calculable 
wage which is more regular in amount though, in most circum¬ 
stances, less than he would obtain under a system of payment 
by results. To the employer they give a stable total labour 
cost. They are simple to compute for both worker and employer; 
in the accounting office their calculation is less expensive than 
that of any other wage payment. In the workroom they meet 
situations where the work is not measurable in units or where 
interruptions, delays or changes in tasks occur. Further, they 
are relatively less wasteful and therefore, cheaper than piece 

^ Sbo Ministry oj Labour Oazett&t May, 1963, for contents of a new wage structure 
in the Jute trade, arrived at by collective negotiation. 
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rates where quality is specially important, as in hand-made 
joinery or certain other crafts, or where the material worked 
upon is especially costly. Their main disadvantage is that 
they do not supply any intrinsic incentive to greater effort 
or harder work. There is no additional reward for effort greater 
than the customary “stint,” and no inducement to work faster 
than the slowest pace which the foreman will tolerate. Con¬ 
sequently, the employer tends to rely upon the driving power 
of his foremen or the fear of discharge to obtain an output 
necessary for him to balance his cost of production with the 
prices he can obtain upon the market. 

Job and Merit Rating 

The absence of reward for additional effort is felt to be unjust 
by the workman of superior skill or energy, all the more so if he 
is employed upon a job which itself has its special qualities. 
This feeling is at the root of much of the hesitation of workers 
to “go all out” and is so understandable as to call for the 
removal of the injustice. There is every reason, both in logic and 
in equity, for differential rates if either the job or the worker 
qualifies for them on definite grounds. Notwithstanding the 
pressure towards a level rate of output and quality of work 
which follows upon uniform rates of pay, every workroom can 
show one person rather than another whom the foreman will 
prefer to put upon any given job and will reveal a number 
of jobs which require more effort, skill, care or application 
than others. The preference between workers is based upon 
their qualities, not as personal characteristics but in relation to 
their work. The difference between jobs lies in their nature and 
in the demands they make. If each worker is to receive what is 
due to him in comparison with his fellows, his merits must be 
weighed in relation to the work he is called upon to do. If jobs 
are to be more justly paid, the differences between them must be 
analysed with a view to arranging them in grades. 

Joh Analysis 

Since wages and salaries arc paid for work, the logical supple¬ 
ment of a wage or salary plan is an analysis of the jobs which 
comprise this work. An inventory or systematic account of 
what the employee is expected to do should cover the following 
items: a description of the job in general terms with the most 
suitable title for it; an itemized analysis of what is done within 
the job, how it is to be done, and an estimate of the time the 
more important elements should take; a description of the 
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quality of work that will be considered satisfactory; a statement 
of the amount of skill, dexterity, initiative or any other quality 
in the worker which is necessary to this satisfactory performance ; 
the care of tools, material or machines and the extent to which 
this care is an integral part of the job, as in a supervisor’s post, or 
is incidental to it, as in the case of a craftsman. In a work- 
process which is continuous, any key job should be noted and a 
statement made of the reason for its importance. The whole 
analysis will be governed by the twofold idea that the perfor¬ 
mance of the job may be improved through better understanding 
of what it involves and tliat the job itself is to be evaluated in 
relation tq other jobs. 

Job Evaluation 

This is an endeavour to set out the important elements in the 
job which distinguish it from others and through which it may 
be more justly valued. Some of the factors will belong to the 
task or to its performance. Among these are job knowledge of 
a particular kind, dexterity of a special type, accuracy to a 
measurable degree, responsibility for prescribed arrangements 
or for materials and equipment, and so on. Other factors which 
inhere in the job are pointers in selecting workers who can do 
it satisfactorily. These concern the degree of mental and 
physical effort required, the experience and training necessary, 
and so forth. The material for job evaluation should become 
available in the job analysis. 

The process of evaluation is primarily one of comparison. 
For this, three conditions are necessary: (i) an analytical 
mind on the part of the person responsible for the evalua¬ 
tion; (ii) an intimate knowledge of the workroom, its 
judgment-values and its attitudes; and (iii) a suitable method 
for establishing sound and just comparisons. The task is one 
for a specialist who has mastered the technique of time-study. 
It must be done in the workroom and preferably in open 
consultation with each worker who comes under review. The 
foreman concerned will also be brought into the discussion and 
definite advantages will follow from having a representative of 
the workers intimately associated with the task. This becomes 
easier if the rating is done by a committee. Of this the personnel 
manager might be chairman, the other members being the 
work study assistant, one or two foremen with much experience, 
and one or two representatives of the workers. In the initial 
stages, both foreman and workers may prove to be too local in 
their knowledge and too subjective in their judgments. To 
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secure the requisite objectivity while retaining their representa¬ 
tion, it may prove desirable for the work study assistant to 
give a definite training to one foreman and one shop steward, 
thus securing a rating committee of four. 

The next stage is that of rating the jobs on “points” through 
consideration of their chief factors. Each factor will, after 
study of its weight, be allotted a range of points. The committee 
will then study each job and award a rating on each factor. The 
total of these ratings will be the point value of the job. Experi¬ 
ence has shown the desirability of starting upon a small number 
of more important jobs, the significance and distinctiveness of 
which are widely recognized. If these are rated with satisfac¬ 
tion to the rating committee and to the workers concerned, 
they will act as “yard-sticks” against which to measure 
other jobs. 

The final task is that of grouping the jobs into some three or 
four grades and arranging the wage range of each grade. This 
range must be decided in light of the wage structure prevailing 
in the establishment and of any piece or bonus rates. Where 
piece rates are in operation it is quite conceivable that a job on 
time rate may be found to have a grading value as great as the 
normal piece rate job, independently of output, and to deserve a 
graded rate in the region of standard piece rate. This would 
give the maximum range for graded jobs and the figures for 
each of the three or four grades could be obtained by an appro¬ 
priate subdivision of the range. 

Since conclusions of this nature have no other authority than 
arises from the exercise of human judgment upon a confusing and 
tangled mass of information, they are certain to be challenged. 
Provision must, therefore, be made for the consideration of 
complaints and for readjustments under stated conditions of 
change. The importance of these matters in securing happy 
industrial relations is the prime justification for the personnel 
manager being chairman of any rating committee. 

Merit Rating 

Merit rating is a means, supplementary to that of the grading 
of jobs, of rewarding persons whose qualities have a monetary 
value. This secondary remuneration may, at first sight, seem a 
gratuitous addition to earnings. A comparison with piece rates 
will help to remove this objection. Here, every worker is offered 
a reward for extra effort which, on the average, is some 20 to 
25 per cent above time rates. But among the piece workers are 
men of greater physical strength than their fellows or who are 
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workers of greater dexterity and more ingenuity. These will 
achieve earnings commensurate with the degree to which they 
exercise these qualities. Expressed in this way, the inefficiency 
and injustice of paying time rates without differentiation of 
merit is obvious. 

The elements in merit rating are qualities by which the 
worker is related to his work. The degree to which these 
are of value is first set out and then the employee is rated with 
regard to his personal exercise of them in his work. The qualities 
must be concretely expressed, being corrected from such abstract 
terms as “intelligence” into “ability to interpret instructions” 
in respect of certain posts, “ability to plan and direct” in the 
case of supervisors and “ability to take effective action” 
more generally. The technique of merit rating is similar to that 
of the rating of jobs.^ 

Since in merit-rating we are dealing with persons, their 
scores should be known to them and be discussed with them. 
It is also desirable for rating to be repeated at regular 
intervals and, on each occasion, for the foreman to discuss 
the scores with each worker. These periodic revisions should 
not be too frequent or they will become burdensome. On the 
other hand, they should be held often enough for any desire to 
do better work to have adequate scope without exhausting 
itself. By a judicious combination of job and merit rating it is 
possible to give time rates an incentive power which they have 
not hitherto possessed in British industry. 

Piece Rates 

The piece-rate system presupposes that output increases in 
direct proportion to the effort of the workers, other conditions 
remaining identical. It is most easily applicable to conditions 
where work is standardized and processes repetitive. Though 
not impossible in other circumstances, it is most successful 
where a large amount of output is the main consideration, where 
inspection of large quantities is easy, and where the quality 
of the work can be determined by some person other than the 
worker, or by some mechanical contrivance. It is not applicable 
where the work is non-standardized, non-repetitive and difficult 
to measure, as in maintenance and repair work and most types 
of agricultural and clerical work, which usually remain on time 

^ The claasiDal TBfBrencB on job evaluation is Benge, E. J. and others. Manual 
of Job Evaluation (Harpers, 1941). For an interesting English experience, see 
Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management, Vol XXX, No. 295, pp. 16-22. 
For a similar contribution on merit rating, see ibid. Vol XXIX, No. 292, pp. 
160-100, also ibid. Nos. 291, 294 and 296. 
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rates. Moreover, it offers an undesirable type of incentive where 
delicate machinery necessitates special care. Again, where 
material is valuable, waste resulting from the greater speed 
shown in piece-rate production may exceed in cost whatever 
is gained in extra output. In leather-cutting or tailoring, for 
example, a man may easily waste several times his daily wage, 
a state of affairs not remedied by the usual practice of employers 
in paying only for work which passes several inspection tests. 

Advantages of the System 

The piece-rate system of payment is simple and easily under¬ 
stood. Though it involves the recording of output and detailed 
calculations in order to arrive at total daily or weekly earnings, 
the extra clerical expense is not great and is well worth while. 
Under ideal conditions, it is unsurpassable for equity and 
economy. It offers workers the most satisfactory form of 
financial incentive, since supervision costs are reduced, workers 
on piece rates tending to be their own supervisors. Moreover, 
the greater output carries the burden of overhead costs with 
more ease, and unit production costs are reduced. 

Disadvantages 

Its disadvantages as a form of financial incentive are con¬ 
siderable and may be summed up under six heads— 

1. It is not easy to find a fair output basis for the fixing of 
piece rates. To fulfil this requirement steps must be taken to 
discover what output can normally or reasonably be given. In 
most cases, these begin a struggle between the workers and the 
management, the former being obviously interested in having 
the figure set as low as is feasible. The management, no matter 
how honest or just, is faced with difficulties. If the work has 
previously been done on day rates, the output then given is an 
imperfect measure of what will or can be given when a higher 
earning power has become possible. If the job or process is new, 
the potential output of a practised worker is not immediately 
ascertainable in any systematic way. 

2. Partly on account of this difficulty, but also because of 
differences in human nature and individual capacity, payment on 
piece rates leads to diversity of earnings. Some earnings may 
be too low to allow of a reasonable standard of life, whilst 
some are high, thereby causing dissatisfaction and a sense of 
unfairness. Jobs which yield high earnings are sought and those 
which yield low earnings are disliked. In consequence, the 
organization of production is hampered and supervision and 
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control become more difficult. This position is made worse if 
attention is not given to the remuneration of foremen, who will 
be dissatisfied if paid less than the workers they supervise. 

8. The reduction of any rates fixed too generously is generally 
regarded as dishonest by the workers, who retaliate by restric¬ 
tion of output to avoid such contingencies. One evil thus leads 
to another, costs of production remaining high in either case. 

4. Unless this readjustment is made, the workers get the 
advantages accruing from improvements in methods of produc¬ 
tion and organization, initiated sometimes at great expense on 
the part of the employer. This is both unfair and uneconomic. 
Piece rates stultify themselves unless an easy and agreed basis 
for readjustment is available in appropriate circumstances. 

5. Under a piece-work system, it is difficult to make the 
modifications in payment necessary in order to meet conditions 
beyond the operator’s control, e.g. failure of power, breakdown 
of machines, or the supply of unsatisfactory material. Equitable 
adjustments in these circumstances place a strain upon the 
intelligence and sense of fairness of the supervisory staff, who 
hesitate to make concessions lest these should be interpreted 
as penalties for mismanagement. 

6. Since payment under piece rates is proportional to output, 
speed and quantity of production tend to be given precedence 
over quality, which tends to sink as low as the inspector or 
examiner will allow it. In industries like engineering, where 
standards are measurable, departure from standard is not so 
difficult to check as in other trades like textiles, printing, 
tobacco, glove-making or confectionery. But in whatever trade 
piece work is instituted, the sense and significance of craftsman¬ 
ship is indubitably lessened. 

Determining Output by Work Study 

The first of these disadvantages can never be completely 
overcome. In any attempt to do so, two difficulties arise, one 
mechanical, the other psychological. The former is to determine 
within reasonable limits the physical output which can be given 
without causing overstrain or inducing “ca’ canny.” The latter 
is to satisfy workers that an output standard thus determined 
is fair to their fellows as a team and to themselves as individuals. 

Methods of determining output have advanced from an 
estimate by an experienced foreman to a careful calculation by 
time or work study combined with motion study. In this way 
the contingencies, which enter into or affect production and will 
inevitably become the subjects of complaint, can be taken into 
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account. The effect of unfavourable conditions which occur 
regularly to limit production can be measured and any which 
are within the area of management action can be discovered and 
remedied. By the use of motion study, which should precede 
work study, the easiest and most productive method of working 
can be installed. 

Work study is concerned with both the methods by which the 
work is done and the time taken or allowed upon the job. Under 
methods will come the plan of the work or the design of the job, 
the equipment which is provided and the working conditions 
which prevail. The most important of these conditions is the 
nature of the movements which the worker performs, the subject 
of motion study. Economy and improvements in these may do 
more to ease the strain of toil than many much-publicized 
welfare arrangements. 

Time study is a study of the times taken in those portions of 
any operation in which the worker is actually under load, i.e. is 
doing true work. To enable this study to be made, the task is 
divided into its work-steps which are timed. By eliminating 
those which are abnormal, it is possible, on sound statistical 
lines, to give a picture of how these elements in the work-load 
build up into the total job. When allowances are made for 
pauses and rests, a significant figure of time to be allowed for the 
task is available for consideration.^ 

Ever since it was projected by F. W. Taylor, time study has 
been a bone of contention between management and workers. 
It has been described as “the tool of management.” In less 
moderate terms it is denounced as the enemy of craftsmanship 
and the instrument whereby the management, by setting higher 
standards, takes from the superior worker the reward for his 
greater skill and ingenuity. Against these charges management 
can show that more uniform time standards have taken the 
place of the guess work that previously went for rate-fixing. 
The higher earnings under this older method were not the 
results of extra effort or skill but of chance, assisted by a man¬ 
agement that was relatively inefficient. There can be no denial 

^ For dstaila of this romplox but important subjort soe aiich text-books as 
Barnns, R. M., Molion and Tiim Study, Chapman and Hall, 1940; Cohen, A., 
Time Study and Common Sense, Mandonald & Evans, London, 1947; Dickenson, 
Z. C., Compensating Industrial EJfort, Macdonald & Evans, London, 1948; 
Hoiidry, J. W., Manual of Time and Motion Study, Pitman, London, 1046; 
Loxiden, J. K., Wage Incentives, Chapman & Hall, 1944; Lowry, S. M., and others; 
Time and Motion Study, New York, 1940; Lytle, C. W., Wage Incentive Methods, 
Ronald Proas, New York, 1942; Mace, C. A., Incentives, Industrial Health 
Reacarch Board, Report No. 72, Meyenberg, F. L., Time Study and Rate Fixing, 
Pitman, London, 1946. 
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of the fact that a good system of work study and time study 
does tighten up standards of performance and thus promotes 
more efficient production management. 

Because of the opposition of the workers their rightful fears 
should be met. One of these is that work study will be used to 
drive them. If asked for evidence in support of this view, 
they cite the custom of time study experts in taking fast 
workers for observation. The times given by these being lower, 
rates fixed upon them will compel their fellows to work faster 
than before in order to earn the same money. Even though some 
rate fixers, after studying a fast worker in order to ensure a good 
performance, make an allowance in favour of his slower fellow, 
this does not afford adequate assurance that the calculated 
times are fair for an average worker. No time study result can 
be satisfactory which sets up undue fatigue in a majority of the 
workers, or which calls for a rate of output that cannot be 
continued indefinitely without strain. To avoid the charge of 
unfairness, it is better to select for observation workers of 
good average ability, who know their work thoroughly. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that a time study 
is a test. Two sets of people are involved, the foremen and 
management representatives on the one hand, and the workers 
on the other. The former will tend to respond in a characteristic 
way. They may make more careful arrangements in connexion 
with the work, arrange tools and appliances more conveniently, 
supply materials or provide for their routing more precisely, 
and in general set up a more ideal situation than would normally 
obtain. While every possible improvement in this direction is 
desirable, it is not fair to associate it with a test, unless assurance 
Can be given that the improvement will be continued. The con¬ 
ditions under which the test is taken must be those which will 
usually prevail in the workrooms. If these are recorded in detail 
at the time, the record can be used as a check for the future 
and the details, if published, become a safeguard to the workers. 

The response of the workers will be equally characteristic. 
Some of them will “spurt”: they will want to show what they 
can do, and will attain a speed that is psychologically and 
physically uneconomical, since it cannot be sustained without 
undue strain and fatigue. On the other hand, some of them 
will “slack,” or will do the least that will be accepted. In this 
matter, their interests are contrary to those of the management. 
A higher rate of speed will ex hypothesi compel them to continue 
to work fast, but a somewhat slower speed will enable them to 
keep steadily within the limits of their strength, if they wish 
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to do so, or to earn above standard, if circumstances call for it. 
Both lines of action are unsound, and steps must be taken to 
check them. While the test is being taken, the foreman should 
supervise it and stop a worker who is either spurting or slacking. 

The difficulty of convincing the workers that the output 
asked is fair is a problem to be solved through consultation 
and conference. Unfortunately, in the fixing of wage rates, 
the interests of employer and workers seem to be opposed. 
The utmost efforts to obtain a just conclusion will not be self- 
evidently fair. Even where a long record has demonstrated 
an intention to be just, each new job revives the conflicting 
interest. To find a way out of this difficulty is not easy. It is 
important, in the first place, to assure workers that no arbitrary 
action will be taken. This can best be done by setting up a 
piece-rate committee or by providing some other machinery for 
representative discussion. By this means, information can be 
given, the agreement of representatives of the workers obtained, 
and mutual confidence strengthened. Without definite efforts 
in this direction, employers must expect to face suspicion and 
criticism. 

The practice of the author in dealing with this problem may 
be of interest. It was his company’s general policy and practice 
to take as the subject for time study, workers of average ability 
and skill, in whose selection the shop stewards were jointly 
responsible with the management. Wage records were helpful 
in establishing the average standing of workers, but an opera¬ 
tive with a wage equalling the average of the section did not 
automatically become a subject for selection for time study. 
Other factors such as temperament and consistency of per¬ 
formance were taken into account. 

The supervision of the time study was important. The foreman, 
as the representative of management, was required to ensure that 
the conditions under which the work was done were normal and 
representative of day-to-day workroom conditions, and the shop 
steward concerned must satisfy himself that the time studies 
were carried out under conditions that were fair to all concerned. 
Shop stewards were granted permission to spend whatever time 
they desired watching the time study tests being made, and for 
any time thus spent they were paid their “average wage” rate. 
The shop steward might examine the observation records whilst 
the test was in progress. The readiness of shop stewards of both 
sexes to accept this responsibility is proof of their belief in the 
soundness and fairness of time study as the prime element in 
setting piece rates. 
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The piece rate was calculated after “allowances” had been 
made. A statement was then prepared and entered on a 
standard form, embodying the standard output (including ele¬ 
ments of the job and performance times allowed), the piece rate 
per unit of work, and the conditions prevailing at the time of 
the test. 

Before the piece rate was posted on the workroom notice board 
it was signed by the manager or production assistant, and 
countersigned by the time study observer and the shop steward. 
Should any dissatisfaction arise subsequently, the management 
was required to prove that the rate of working during the tests 
could be maintained under normal conditions throughout any 
agreed period. 

Incentive Bonus Schemes 

Circumstances sometimes occur when neither time nor piece 
rates are suitable or satisfactory. The former are seldom associ¬ 
ated with an output standard and their incentive power is 
slight. Speaking broadly, greater output is not consistently 
given in return for a higher day rate. Piece rates, among other 
defects, yield a fixed labour cost where they are based upon the 
total wage rate. Further, they are not applicable in their pure 
form where output is not repetitive or not easily measured. 
Should a demand arise for more output from time workers, a 
reduction in labour cost or more earnings for workers whose 
production rate cannot be measured for piece rates, a different 
type of incentive must be worked out. This will be found among 
the varieties of incentive bonus schemes that have been devised. 

Ambiguity in the use of the word “bonus” is to be guarded 
against. Sometimes the term is used for a payment to time 
workers supplementary to their ordinary rate, where the more 
correct term is a “lead” or “grading rate.” It is also used, as 
in the case of war or national “ bonuses ” to denote a part of the 
total wage which, for some reason, it is desired to keep separate 
from the other part. Again, it may relate to good time-keeping 
as in the case of a 5 per cent “bonus” paid to pottery workers in 
Great Britain who attend 44 hours or more in any working 
week or in that of a similar, though higher, payment made by 
the National Coal Board to coal miners who work five full 
shifts. In view of these diverse meanings, it is desirable to use 
the qualifying word “incentive”^ in connexion with the type of 
remuneration under discussion. 

It is necessary, further, to insist on the distinction between 
^ For (iDflniiion and discussion, see p. 69. 
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piece rates and an incentive bonus. Both are incentives, but 
piece rates are the more powerful and the more frequently used. 
Notwithstanding the large place given to descriptions of incen¬ 
tive bonus systems in management literature^ it is refreshing to 
find from a recent study* that piece rates predominate in 
U.S.A., and that nearly all are based on individual output. 
Admittedly the most direct financial incentive is furnished by 
this form of payment. The part of an incentive bonus is to 
supplement and not to replace a piece rate. Unlike the latter, it 
can be used to reduce cost or to reward a team of workers whose 
individual output cannot be assessed. If a reward is given for a 
reduction in time taken, a reduction in cost follows as a conse¬ 
quence. All the circumstances which make a collective bonus 
desirable cannot be sketched. The group sharing the bonus may 
be such as a loading gang where every member must be ready 
for any job, no matter how diverse in character, or a machine 
team attending upon mechanical equipment where individual 
contributions are merged into the completed product or are 
indistinguishable except as items in a total output. 

Incentive schemes differ in the basis upon which payment is 
made, but are otherwise very much alike. In the premium 
bonus, the reward is for reduction in the time allowed for a job: 
where the extra payment is for an increase in output, we have 
a production bonus. Both start from a standard, either of time 
allowed or of output expected. This standard is the basic 
element in an incentive plan. 

Before fixing a standard in any instance, the production set¬ 
up where the bonus is to be applied should be examined carefully. 
It is necessary to find whether the conditions exist under which 
a bonus scheme may be expected to work and, in any case, to 
consider along what lines to obtain greater efficiency. This 
survey is desirable on two grounds. 

(a) Some “elbow-room” must be present or must be made 
available, for earning a bonus. There is little “pull” in the 
logical proposition that a bonus plan offers more money for 
either a reduction in time taken or in output given. Unless the 
workers concerned can see the prospect of earning more than 
they have done before, the stimulus to accept and utilize the 
plan will be lacking. Adjustments, changes and improvements 
of which they have knowledge and the purpose of which they 
understand and approve will go some distance towards supplying 
this. 


^ Spb footnole on p. 337. 

* See Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1948. 
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(b) It is just and necessary to take these steps beforehand. 
If they are left till later, they will yield an unearned increment 
of monetary advantage to the workers in the interval and will 
underline the necessity for an adjustment of standards that 
would otherwise have been made from the beginning. 

These improvements may have to do with one or more of the 
following: the degree and quality of the mechanical equipment, 
the regularity of the supply of materials, the layout and 
routing of the work, the nature of the work, methods employed, 
the quality and training of the workers, the standard team 
necessary to the work process, the points at which waste of 
time or materials may occur and, finally, the quality of the 
supervision. Where mechanical equipment governs output, either 
in quantity or quality, the mechanism should be lifted to its 
highest adequate performance and steps taken to ensure its 
maintenance at that level. Action of this nature may by itself 
reduce the time required per unit of product or cut down the 
operative hours. When a machine is operating badly, the use of 
a worker to remedy the loss merely cloaks the situation, hiding 
a considerable capital cost burden under a weekly wage. Passing 
from the work to the workers, it may be possible to obtain this 
“elbow room” only by reducing numbers in the team. This 
implies the cutting of waste efforts and the fullest use of each 
employee’s time. Methods of working will need examination, 
for some of these may be clumsy, wasteful or unnecessary. 
The workers may not all be competent and those who are not 
must be shown the best way of doing things and be required to 
work in this way. Finally, there is the logical necessity of 
examining each job and each worker so as to know where the 
stress of work falls most heavily, and where “bottle-necks” 
may occur. To deal with these is the job of the workroom 
supervisory staff in whose hands remains the greater part of the 
responsibility for making a bonus scheme work. 

This preliminary efficiency survey having been made, the 
tasks which remain are three in number— 

(i) to draft an incentive plan which is sound and just; 

(ii) to get the plan accepted by the workers and put into 
operation; 

(iii) to keep it working effectively and fairly. 

In the drafting of the plan the two principal items are those of 
the standard and the price. The standard must be that which 
the normal worker can be expected to do, or what a team can 
normally do, in the improved circumstances, without stress or 
strain. This must always be a matter of judgment reached 
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after study on the workroom floor, aided by devices like time 
and motion study and by measurement of the theoretical 
capacity of mechaniced equipment, checked by records of what 
has, in practice, been achieved. An intelligent anticipation of 
the reduction in time or the increase in output which may follow 
upon the bonus incentive will be helpful, especially in regard to 
the other item of price. 

On the assumption that the incentive bonus is expected to 
reduce cost, the price to be paid must bear some relation to the 
savings made by efficiency measures or to the cost before these 
were set up. One simple but effective plan is that of allotting 
something like one-half of this saving to the bonus pool, the 
other being retained to meet the cost of the efficiency measures 
and of the additional supervisory and clerical costs. Just how 
far this allocation of earnings to the collective pool can be 
permitted to go is measured by the overriding principle that the 
incentive bonus shall not increase total labour costs. The 
measure which the worker applies is the proportion which the 
bonus will add to his total earnings. 

Illustrations from incentive plans in operation will make these 
points clearer— 

1. The Building Industry in Great Britain has adopted an 
incentive scheme on the basis of giving an operative of average 
ability and capacity a reasonable opportunity of earning 20 
per cent higher than normal rates of pay. 

2. The Light Castings Industry has a premium incentive 
scheme for day work fitters and others “ for whom piece rate prices 
cannot be fixed by reason of the nature of their work.” The 
formula suggested for payment is that time saved on every 
job from the time allowed shall be paid by applying to that 
time the proportion which actual time is of time allowed. Thus 
if one half-hour is saved out of two hours, payment is for 
three-eighths of an hour additional to the hours taken. 

8. The Building and Civil Engineering Industries during the war 
operated a team bonus for constructional work in which the time 
saved was paid at two-thirds of time rate. Over the three years 
during which this incentive plan operated, output was increased 
to 184 per cent and average earnings to 127 per cent of basic rates. 

4. In his own experience the author has applied many 
incentive output plans, of which the following is a good example. 
A number of collective teams were engaged upon conveyor 
belts in finishing and labelling a product. The number in each 
team ranged from 17 to 22. On one of these belts, B out of 
the 17 were experienced workers who had always been paid 
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on piece rates, but the other 9 were on day rates. The morale 
of the pieceworkers was bad and their work was not of good 
quality. They were ready to “scamp” the job in an effort to 
obtain higher piece earnings. In these circumstances, four 
objectives were revealed on examination to the production 
management, all of which were inter-related: (a) to get the 
highest possible output, (6) to improve the finish of the goods, 
(c) to establish as a standard team the fewest number who could 
still give the potential output, (d) to pay to the whole team, for 
work of suitable quality, earnings in line with those which the 
piece-workers in the team had earned. 

Investigations showed that the labelling machine on the 
conveyor belt regulated the total output and every measure was 
taken by the foreman to keep it up to its fullest capacity, 
including regular overhaul during each luncheon hour. Next the 
process was examined. Though largely manual, it could clearly 
be facilitated, and a better quality result obtained, by the 
addition of steaming and drying tunnels. One of the work- 
processes, hitherto the sole occupation of one girl per week, 
could be incorporated into the cycle of manual movement with 
no loss of output. The standard team was next determined and 
was fixed by the foreman at 14, a figure which was later applied 
to similar conveyors where the previous number was as many as 
22. Finally a price per unit of all production was found by 
arithmetical calculation which would give each of the 14 workers 
earnings equal to those which only the pieceworkers had previ¬ 
ously enjoyed, that is, approximately 25 per cent above time 
rates. 

On the face of things, these examples arc subject to criticism. 
The Light Castings incentive and that used in the constructional 
industries during the war do little to reduce cost, though the 
latter had the advantage of increasing the amount of work 
done by 34 per cent. The author’s own example was one where 
stress had to be laid primarily on finish, but, when proper methods 
had been established, output began to increase up to the limit 
of the labelling machine at which point, if necessary, one worker 
could be taken off, even if only temporarily. The reduction in 
labour cost on the conveyors where pieceworkers had been 
employed was only the equivalent of IJ persons, but where 
higher numbers had been used, the standard team was a con¬ 
siderable saving, offset, however, by inability to get quite so 
high a quantity of output. This was met by installing a second 
labelling machine in the assembly belt with a far from propor¬ 
tionate increase in the number of finishers. 
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Consideration must be given to the extent to which bonus 
earnings may exceed time rates. In the illustrations set out 
above» the building industry is, with qualifications, categorically 
set at 20 per cent. The light casting hgure is the fraction which 
the time saved is of the time allowed, which, in effect, depends 
upon the justice and normality of the time allowed. In the war¬ 
time constructional industry bonus, the factor, “two-thirds of 
time rates ” for the time saved operated to correct any looseness 
in the estimate of time allowed. Figures from U.S.A. concerning 
incentive earnings, in which piece rates predominate, give 
differentials above time rates as 20 to 40 per cent in the clothing 
industry, 20 to 25 per cent in the metal trades, 10 to 16 per cent 
in textiles and about 80 per cent in others.^ The author’s own 
practice is to keep in mind the distinction between piece rate 
effort, which might earn for individuals even 40 to 50 per cent, 
but for a team round about 25 per cent, and to have bonus 
rates, where piece rate conditions did not apply, produce 
from 12^ per cent upwards, with 20 per cent as an expected 
figure. 

A word of warning must be uttered concerning the grave 
possibilities of industrial trouble from bonus earnings which 
have “run away.” Judgment, common sense, and a knowledge 
of human nature must govern the setting of bonus rates. Clearly 
the first consideration is that a reasonable day’s output must be 
set down as required for normal hourly or time rates. If workers 
are taken into consultation and this element emphasized in the 
discussion, little difficulty will be experienced by practical men 
in getting agreement upon a figure which can be regarded as 
reasonable, that is, which can be given by a worker of average 
ability day in and day out, without undue strain or fatigue. A 
considerable element of time and motion study might be intro¬ 
duced with advantage into the discussion at this point. No 
part of the wage incentive plan is more important than this. 
If the basis is sound, and some elbow room is possible, there 
is little to fear in the future history of the scheme. 

Acceptance of an incentive plan by the workers depends on 
full, frank consultation of this kind. For it to be effective, the 
plan must be simple in design and easy to understand. A 
bonus which cannot be made intelligible to the ordinary man 
may constitute a form of remuneration but is not an incentive. 
The elements in a good scheme can become effective factors 
in directing the attitude of workers to their work. Earnings 
under the scheme are rewarded for effort, but this effort is 

* Quoted in Ministry of Labmtr Gazette, February, 1048. 

23—(B.3B1) 
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both stimulated and guided when the workers know what 
time per unit or output per hour is required before they earn 
bonus and when they can calculate stage by stage, even hour 
by hour, if possible, what they have earned. They must equally 
know what output and effort are to count for bonus. If there 
are activities associated with a job which do not add to the 
output or, in the case of a premium bonus, will be debit items, 
these must be expressly named in the draft of the bonus. Equally 
important is it to make arrangements for revision of the scheme 
if any change should occur affecting the rate of effort required 
for the same output. 

To keep a plan working effectively and fairly it is necessary to 
furnish information to the workers early in the week of the 
time taken, output given, and bonus earnings realized during the 
previous week. If it is possible, similar information may be 
given daily. These data should be examined carefully by the 
foreman. In his hands lies the opportunity and responsibility 
for making the bonus effective. He can give meaning to the 
slogan, “Time is money.” He might remember that men and 
women generally are more conscious that they are wasting time 
than they can ever be that they are losing output. It is for him 
to ensure maximum attention to the working of his machines 
and to maintain a steady and regular flow of work. He has also 
to keep his team balanced. To this end, it may be necessary for 
the production manager and his planning assistants to have an 
employment pool to which surplus labour can be dispatched. 
There must also be a clearly understood and well-publicized 
policy for the payment of this transferred labour. One of 
two principles should, in the author’s judgment, apply, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances. If the transfer has been made because 
no further work is available in the bonus section to which the 
worker normally belongs, he would work under any bonus 
operating in the section to which he has gone or, alternatively, 
on normal time rates. If it should occur that a worker is required 
by the management, for the latter’s help and convenience, to 
transfer to another section of the works, he should be guaranteed 
and, possibly, can more justly and easily be paid, the bonus he 
would have earned in his own section. There are two other 
points of a similar nature. A bonus section of workers may 
quite well be serviced by people for whom neither time nor 
output can be allotted in the arithmetical basis of the bonus. On 
the assumption that the effort involved in their service is, or 
can be made to be, no less that that of those they serve, allow¬ 
ance should either be made for them in the bonus basis or they 
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should receive, ex gratia^ the same average weekly bonus. The 
second point concerns the introduction of learners into a bonus 
scheme. The author’s practice is to have this point discussed 
with the workers’ representative. In this way it can be settled 
who is to teach the learner, at what point he will begin to parti¬ 
cipate and by what stages and on whose decision he will finally 
take a full share. It only remains to emphasize that the success 
of a bonus scheme depends on wise and continuous attention 
to the many details which enter into technical and human 
efficiency. 

After this analysis, it is possible to set out, step by step, the 
procedure for installing an incentive bonus. It is assumed that 
the plan will apply to a team and that the aim is an increase 
in production per man hour. Two principles of importance 
govern the approach, viz. that the unit cost of production shall 
not be increased by the bonus payment but that extra effort, 
ingenuity or skill shall be rewarded. 

The steps in order in devising and installing the bonus will be 
somewhat as follows— 

(a) Define the jobs and processes which are being brought 
under bonus. Any time necessarily spent, or required to be 
spent, on work which does not produce tangible output, will be 
covered by the definition, especially the time of those who 
service the unit. Any job or process as, for example, that of 
inspector, which is to be excluded, must be specifically named 
and reasons prepared for this decision. 

(&) Obtain all available past records of bonus, output and 
labour costs. Examine these to see what they reveal of fluctua¬ 
tions of effort and output and seek the reason for these variations. 

(c) Survey the production set-up, taking steps to improve the 
mechanical equipment, the supply and flow of material, and the 
allocation of the workers to the various processes. This is the 
basic task in bonus setting and is deserving of the time that may 
be necessary to do it well. It merits the attention of all who are 
concerned, viz. the factory manager, the foreman and any 
chargehands, the personnel manager, and the workers, 

(d) Bring the workers into consultation right from the inten¬ 
tion to set up an incentive bonus. If they have a shop steward, 
join him with the team who are surveying the set-up. If not, 
ask the workers to name one or two of their number to whom 
the efficiency survey will be explained with its results. 

(e) From the survey which reveals the potential increase in 
output and from the study of past records which give a line on 
production costs, set out the basic output and the bonus price. 
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Test the suggested figures on past records and, by holding the 
plan in reserve for several weeks, include a trial on current 
outputs. The price must be such as will not increase production 
costs on any increase in output that can be conjectured but 
must, if anything, reduce them. It should also be such as will, 
in normal circumstances, yield a minimum which, with no basis 
but expediency, might be fixed for experiment at 12^ to 20 per 
cent. In this connexion, it is well to remember that a bonus 
which has been set after an efficiency survey and which is 
maintained with thought and care should lead to further 
increases in earnings. 

Moreover, the price to be paid may be “flat,” as in what are 
known as “straight” piece rates, or may rise in some rough 
relation to any extra effort, ingenuity or adaptability necessary 
to produce higher output in unit time. In illustration, each unit 
above the datum line might be paid, say at Is., no matter how 
many were produced. If, however, greater skill, more effort or 
a greater “knack” in handling material were necessary to 
produce much more than, for instance, 100 units beyond datum 
output, the price for the first 100 might well be Is. each, but for 
the next 30, Is. 6d., and for the next 20, 2s. The same principle 
of an increasing price can be applied to a premium bonus where 
the reward is for a reduction in time. 

(f) Draft the whole proposal in the form of a company’s 
notice, embodying every relevant particular, e.g. the team or 
section to whom it applies, the jobs and processes covered, the 
output, or time, expected as standard, the price to be paid, the 
quantity or time which will produce a bonus earnings of 12J to 
20 per cent on time rates. It is necessary above all that this 
notice should state the conditions under which readjustment of 
the bonus will be by mutual agreement and should indicate the 
date on which it commences and the duration of any period of 
trial. 

(g) Finally, it should be explained to everybody concerned, 
foremen, other supervisory staff and workers, and, since it is in 
effect, a wage contract, should be signed as an official notice by 
the shop manager and a shop steward as representative of the 
workers. 

Applications and Illustrations 

Experience has shown that personnel managers, if they have 
acquainted themselves with the principles and methods of time 
and motion study and with the various types of incentive 
bonuses, can themselves devise schemes applicable to the 
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industries and to the workpeople with whom they have to deal. 
On the other hand, there are now a number of British consultants 
who in practice adhere to the principles laid down above, and 
can bring knowledge and skill to the task of putting them into 
operation. 

A measure of difficulty presents itself, however, in connexion 
with indirect workers whose output is not measurable in tangible 
quantities, but whose contribution is indisputable. Two such 
groups may be taken in illustration, transport workers and 
maintenance men. The former are subject to delays over which 
they have no control and in a given unit of time, even where the 
quantity to be transported is measurable, their output does not 
bear comparison with piece workers. In regard to maintenance 
men, the jobs they do are varied and apparently cannot be 
standardized. Yet in neither case can the contribution of these 
groups to the maintenance and increase of output be disputed 
nor their claim to consideration be brushed aside. 

The application of an incentive bonus to foremen, except in 
the unusual circumstances of war-time, is, in the author’s 
view, unsound. The foreman has other functions than those 
of production. The quality of the human relationships he 
establishes are significant in respect of output, and a form of 
reward which runs counter to those functions is uneconomic 
and unwise. 

Where indirect workers ‘‘feed” direct workers, it is possible 
to use the output of the latter as a basis, and after allotting 
only that proportion of indirect workers which time study shows 
to be necessary, to devise a production bonus based upon the 
direct output or to pay a lieu bonus based upon the earnings 
of the direct workers. Where the output which is measurable 
occupies not less than a significant proportion of the total work¬ 
ing week of a team of indirect workers, and where this propor¬ 
tion can be reduced by extra or more diligent effort, there is a 
reasonably sound basis for a production bonus. 

These views, though based on experience, are obviously 
limited by that experience, and personnel managers faced with 
the necessity for incentives to indirect workers would be well 
advised to call in qualified consultants.^ Much money can other¬ 
wise be wasted, and irritation caused among workers, where 
satisfaction and contentment are desired. 

Two other matters of importance in the wage structure remain 
for consideration. The aim of a personnel manager is to render 

* For an illustration, see Buaineas, Nov., 194D, pp. 43-9, abstracted in Jf onoyi- 
HMTil Abwtrac^f British InstitutB of Management, Vol. 3, No. 12. 
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jobs equally satisfactory in conditions and pay. Certain work 
arrangements are less satisfactory than others, as, for example, 
shift and night work. Certain jobs differ from others in skill, 
effort or even in amenities. Among these, on the one hand, are 
those performed by trained craftsmen and, on the other, work 
done amid dirty, dangerous or otherwise obnoxious surround¬ 
ings. In equity, these should be considered as among those 
where job differentials may be necessary. 

Night and Shift Work 

Work on shifts or at night is less attractive than that for 
which the basic rates are set. It cannot be carried on at these 
rates except at the cost of the resignation of those who can 
afford to leave and the discontent and bad work of those who 
cannot. Some extra pay is called for as the price of the job 
arrived at after a systematic evaluation. But more is needed to 
meet the disarrangement of normal routine involved. 

Practical steps along the following lines are becoming custom¬ 
ary. The working week for shift workers is made less than that 
for time workers, the same weekly rate of pay being retained. 
Where the factory works 48 or 47 hours, shift workers may 
work 44. When the normal week is 44 hours, the shift workers* 
tends to become 40. Night work, as distinct from shift work, is 
not so easily dealt with. A night shift is the third of three shifts 
of eight hours and falls between 10 p.m. or 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
or 7 a.m. This is a rotating shift and, where it is a part of the 
production schedule, falls to be worked one week in three. 
Night work is the correlative of day time working and is usually 
defined as not less than three hours worked between 6 p.m. or 
7 p.m. and the corresponding figure on the clock next morning. 
In many trades and in certain production processes, no rotation 
as in shift work is possible, the only alternative being day work. 
Seldom is it a regular feature of a trade unless it has some 
justification in social habits or requirements, as in the baking 
trade, or in the economic necessity to work machinery more 
fully in circumstances where shift work as an alternative is not 
practicable. Thus, women may carry out a mechanical process 
in the day time and pass it over to men at night. 

The length of the night turn can, in practice, be as much as 
11 hours each night or 44 hours in four nights, ending in the 
early morning of Friday. On this arrangement, the week-end 
spell is from this hour on Friday till starting time on Monday 
night, the equivalent of three days. The total of working hours 
for the week can and probably ought to be reduced to a total of 
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40 by arranging for two spells of half an hour each p>er night in 
addition to the full hour allowed for a meal round about mid¬ 
night. 

The question remains of an allowance in pay to cover these 
unusual conditions. The two-shift system is usually accom¬ 
panied by a pay allowance of round about 7 per cent to 10 per 
cent on rates, the third shift and night turn by a percentage 
ranging from 10 per cent upwards. Wages Councils mostly 
allow 10 per cent. A less usual allowance is one of a specified 
number of shillings per week. A variant of this is the payment 
of standard weekly rates for the shorter shift week. This means 
that, as in the engineering industry, shift men doing 37j hours 
on five shifts receive 44 hours’ pay. Should Saturday morning 
work be required in these circumstances, it will be at overtime 
rates. 

Wage DiSerentiala 

Job and merit rating already described rest on the principle 
that tasks of greater difficulty or responsibility or operatives of 
superior skill or of value to the company for other qualities 
should be paid at a higher rate. To a degree this principle was 
established and accepted in the relatively high rates which 
craftsmen could formerly command. Unfortunately, this differ¬ 
ential, once 40 per cent, is now below 20 per cent.^ The insuffici¬ 
ency of this margin as recompense for skill attained after a long 
apprenticeship is the main reason for the appeal of these systems 
of differentiation of pay according to jobs and individual merit. 
Systematic rating, if done honestly, will go some distance 
towards restoring satisfaction. A sound wage structure should 
contain provision for regular examination of the amounts paid 
to men of greater skill, experience and merit along the lines set 
out in the procedure for merit rating. In the same way, it 
should be a matter of wage policy, irrespective of any practice 
of the trade, to maintain these differentials at the time of a 
wage advance. 

But there are other grounds for differentials in respect of such 
jobs as are dirty, dangerous, wet or obnoxious. Every large 
establishment contains some of these. It can be argued that 
these disadvantages are aspects of the job and that the worker, 
in accepting the job, has accepted them. It is not strictly true 
that a worker accepts work in the same way as a man accepts a 
contract. He accepts employment but he often does not know 
what job he will be put on nor what are its characteristics. 

^ Sro chapter VII, p. 1B4. 
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Further, it is proper personnel policy to remove from the worker 
the burden of disagreeable conditions. No differential which 
would be in line with current wage payment can compensate for 
such things as wet shoes, hot or dirty work or a risky job. Good 
human management entails measures to remove or obviate these 
discomforts. But when all is done, these jobs are not normal 
when compared with the run of factory jobs for which the 
minimum rate is paid. They cannot quite be brought into 
conformity, but action is possible along two lines. 

The first is some recognition by a differential rate, the second 
by arrangements specific to the job. A number of collective 
agreements on hot, dirty or dangerous work can be used to 
guide the personnel manager in proposing a differential which 
should be negotiated through the shop steward. 

The second step is the human approach. Wet work, for 
example, is compensated better by dry shoes and protective 
clothing. Dirty conditions call for washing facilities. Workers 
associate dirt with lowered respectability and, broadly speaking, 
welcome opportunities of cleanliness after the day’s work. 
Dangerous or obnoxious work, as with acids, inflammable 
liquids and so forth, means the contamination of clothing, boots 
and shoes or the risk of injury to face, hands or eyes. Safety 
devices should be used to cover these risks but recompense for 
clothing should be direct and immediate. It was the author’s 
practice, on the recommendation of the managers concerned, to 
deal with each instance of occasional maintenance work by a 
grant for damage to clothing or shoes but to provide one or two 
sets of protective clothing per year where the job was more 
continuous. Every wage structure should contain provisions for 
Rction of this kind. 

Differentials for Foremen 

Differentials for foremen are most important. Towards them 
a careful job evaluation will help. But foremen as a class (and 
forewomen also) should have a representative rate in the wage 
structure in the form of a minimum figure for anyone appointed 
to this job. This figure will vary with the occupation, that of the 
joiner foreman being different from that of the transport foreman 
or of a foreman in charge of a manufacturing process in a non¬ 
engineering industry. But each of these should bear a relation 
to the rate for a joiner, a transport worker or the unskilled 
worker in the particular trade. On the scale of wages for jobs 
in each of these occupations his minimum figure should have 
its place, obviously at the top. 
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This means that the size of the differential is the outstanding 
question. The principle to be followed in all circumstances is 
that of equity. What higher pay can be regarded as a proper 
reward for the responsibilities which a foreman carries? No 
absolute yardstick is available, but the figure should be well 
above the average earnings of the section which the foreman 
supervises. No newly appointed supervisor should receive less 
than this, and foreman’s pay figures should be periodically 
reviewed to see that the minimum differential is always observed. 
This could mean that any advance in workers’ rates would 
automatically accrue to the foremen in that trade or occupation, 
though practice here varies. Some foremen prefer to be regarded 
as salaried workers and to have their pay considered at the 
yearly or half-yearly review. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These discussions of wage matters in the last two chapters point 
the way to several conclusions— 

1. There is no one best form of wage payment. Under certain 
conditions, time rates may be the most convenient and practi¬ 
cable arrangement. In a small factory, where supervision is 
easy and co-operation springs readily from more intimate 
personal contact, it may be best to adopt this form of payment, 
though care should be taken to grade jobs after job analysis and 
to give increased rewards for merit where greater responsibility 
or skill is required. Where time rates have hitherto prevailed, 
higher output can be got and the beginnings of a piece-rate 
system laid by instituting some form of incentive or production 
bonus. An employer, feeling his way towards a system of 
payment by results, can best test his plans by devising bonuses 
of this kind. Some ingenuity is needed as well as some acquaint¬ 
ance with costing and with the diverse varieties of bonus 
systems. Inquiries from other firms will always prove helpful 
and general criticism of any project can frequently be obtained 
from other personnel managers. 

2. Costs must be watched, both production and clerical. The 
installation of piece rates begins to call for a larger clerical staff 
and sometimes for specific rate-setters. A large factory invari¬ 
ably has to provide a considerable clerical force to calculate and 
pay its wages and this staff is larger where piece rates prevail. 
Moreover, such a factory finds necessary a definite wages section 
which devotes the whole of its time to Axing, adjusting and 
watching piece rates. In the workrooms, too, checkers are 
needed to record the quantities of work done and pass these 
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records into the offices for calculation. Unless care is taken to 
organize wage recording, fixing and calculation, increased 
clerical costs may offset in part the advantages of payment by 
results. 

8. The piece worker should be able, by the exercise of reason¬ 
able strength and effort, to obtain a rate of remuneration greater 
than the time rate by some agreed percentage. The pull of a 
financial incentive lies in the possibility of greater earnings. 
Where rates have been set with care and no unnoticed and 
unadjusted changes have occurred, management have little need 
to worry over high earnings nor to be disturbed by isolated 
individual earnings. 

4. Bonus incentive schemes, to be acceptable to workers, 
should meet the following conditions— 

(fl) They should be simple in design, easy to understand 
and earnings under them should be easily reckoned. 

(6) The “task” should be agreed with the workers as 
reasonable and fair. 

(c) No revision should be made except by mutual agree¬ 
ment. 

5. The settlement of wage issues is effected by negotiation 
except where statutory bodies like Wages Councils or Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunals are called into play. Negotiation on any large 
scale involves the recognition of trade unions and the establish¬ 
ment or use of voluntary machinery for discussion and con¬ 
sultation. But even when an agreement has been reached in 
this way, its terms have still to be put into practice in individual 
factories. Here a variety of questions and problems will have to 
be solved if satisfactory industrial relations are to continue. To 
do this is the task of the personnel manager and from this 
function his interest in wage questions takes its origin. 

6. The knowledge he requires is both broad and deep. Its 
basis is to be found in the aspect of general economics which 
deals with the theory of wages. While an introductory text¬ 
book in this subject cannot but prove helpful, it is an advantage 
to add a more careful study of social economics. This involves 
such matters as industrial relations, trade unionism, collective 
bargaining, the standard of living and statistical measures of 
current minimum standards. 

On the practical side, that of piece rates and incentive bonuses, 
knowledge is desirable of the procedure for rate-setting, including 
in particular, work study and motion study and the factors 
which enter into workroom efficiency. The personnel manager 
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should be able to link these with the appropriate elements of the 
wage structure. 

But over and above a full measure of technical competence on 
both the theoretical and practical sides of wage administration, 
there remains the primary duty of the personnel manager, viz. 
to ensure every worker a square deal, to compose grievances 
and disputes and to use the powerful economic factor of wages 
as an instrument in securing an efficient and contented body of 
workers. 
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EDUCATION 

The interest of the personnel manager in education arises 
from the value of an educated democracy, the need for know¬ 
ledge and intelligence as conditions precedent to co-operation, 
and from the necessity for management to improve its own 
efficiency and to ensure a succession of men and women compe¬ 
tent to meet the demands of the business. Management is a 
trustee for the future and a guardian of the present, and 
education is the instrument by which these responsibilities may 
be discharged. In democratic countries the State is a partner in 
respect of general education and even in some other aspects of 
education, but one which sharply limits its contribution. It 
provides facilities but leaves management to discover how best 
to utilize them, to consider how to obtain more assistance, and to 
devise its own programme for making up the deficiency in what 
the State offers. 

In these circumstances, the personnel manager, either person¬ 
ally or through an education officer, is left with a twofold 
responsibility. In the first place, he will become a liaison officer 
between the company and the local or central education authori¬ 
ties ; secondly, the company will need an executive to supervise 
training and education with a view to improving the effici¬ 
ency of the existing staff and ensuring a supply of competent 
men and women to meet future requirements. 

The education authorities have, of recent years, made an 
increasing contribution towards this stream of competent 
workers and executives. The boys and girls who come from the 
schools of today are better educated than those of twenty or 
thirty years ago. Provision for vocational training for industry 
and commerce is now more general and the quality of instruction 
is good. As the State comes to exercise a wider care of its youth 
it will, in the process of fostering better citizenship, make them 
more competent in their daily work. Finally, university men 
and women are coming into business and revealing more 
definitely the link between education and industry. 

XNDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 

The industrialist envisages the results of education in the quality 
and capacity of boys and girls who come to him from school. 

3S6 
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The majority of these come from secondary modem schools and 
are the less intellectual of the school gfroup, the “cream” having 
passed to the grammar schools at the age of eleven plus. 
Human material of this quality is not easy to deal with, even 
in circumstances which are favourable for the teacher. The 
best method of teaching is through hand and eye, a form of 
instruction which calls for personal treatment in small groups. 
But the conditions, the buildings and the equipment necessary 
for this grouping are not generally available. Nor is personal 
attention, broadly speaking, possible. The teacher, compelled in 
many instances, to handle a large class, has been diverted from 
being an inspirer and guide of youth into a watchful disciplin¬ 
arian. Having primarily to maintain order, he has little time or 
opportunity to spare for the development of imagination and 
curiosity in his scholars. 

The industrialist, however, expects to find both of these 
qualities in those young people who enter his employ. Their 
new life can be a part of the continuing process of education only 
if these two characteristics remain alive. Industry is an educa¬ 
tional field waiting to be tilled. Processes quite fascinating 
in themselves are carried out in the workshop, where the 
inquiring, curious boy will find a world in which science becomes 
alive. The mechanism around him is as much a question mark 
as any tank or aeroplane, and is a perpetual exemplification of 
the scientific principle of causality. Evidence of its appeal is 
found in the readiness with which the responsibility for 
“minding” a machine is accepted. Whatever may be true of 
the feelings of those who deal with products on an assembly 
belt, this responsibility is quite different, in that it calls for a 
fairly complete idea of the construction of the machine and the 
way in which it works. 

Admittedly there is much routine work in industry, but this 
is true of all large-scale activities, and even of the life of the 
soldier and the airman. Capacity to endure it depends on the 
extent of the individual’s intellectual and spiritual resources 
and of the value ascribed to the job in hand. In industrial life, 
the gaps between spells of concentrated physical or mental 
activity are mainly filled with reverie. Reverie varies in tone 
and substance with education, the quality of the imagery of 
which it consists, and the circumstances at home and in the 
workroom. For these reasons it is clear that an imagination 
which has been adequately filled with life’s wonders and realities 
is one of the bases on which the bridge between the school and 
the workroom must rest. 
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The effects of releasing pupils into this complex life of the 
factory and the office are disturbing. The pupils are not 
established either physically or mentally. They have no social 
awareness and, as yet, little power of self-expression. Yet the 
life into which they enter resembles that of an adult. It has a 
degree of freedom bewildering and even dangerous to the 
adolescent, since freedom carries responsibilities and implies 
restraint. The juvenile has little sense of responsibility, and is 
devoid both of the experience and the social feeling which 
counsel'caution and care. In school, boys and girls are taught 
separately, broadly speaking, and seldom meet to share a common 
social experience. But the prime factor in the adulthood which 
industrial life foreshadows is the opportunity of meeting others 
and of expressing oneself in various ways. The social life of the 
factory is both complex and stimulating and, because of these 
characteristics, needs a more complete preparation through 
schooling extended in various forms up to the eighteenth year. 

The task of building a bridge between the education of the 
school and that of the workroom calls for a new orientation. 
Education can make its contribution by establishing and impress¬ 
ing on pupils the worth-whileness of even manual labour. Here 
the educationist is faced by the factor of family pride and by 
the current depreciation of manual work. Parents often prefer 
to have their children go into the black-coated professions. 
Many persons, parents and teachers alike, think of industry as 
menial in character and offering little opportunity for intelli¬ 
gence and constructive ability. While there is some measure of 
justification for these views, there is much evidence to the con¬ 
trary. Industry, with its increasing conlplexity of organization 
and its mechanical development, is finding more and more use 
for a degree of skill different in form from that of the older 
crafts. In illustration, the motor-car and aeroplane industries 
(not to mention plastics and radar), demand skilled men and 
women and offer terms and conditions of employment that differ 
widely from the prevalent conception of work in factories. 

But school can make another contribution. The educational 
process can be so devised as to use the stimulus to thought and 
the impulse to freedom which will come with the opportunity 
for wage earning. The criticism of the pupil who has become a 
worker is that his past education has little meaning to him now. 
For this both education and industry are to blame, and the 
defect must be remedied if the worker-pupil is to be prompted 
to further educational activities. To do this, teachers in the 
primary and secondary schools should have an insight into the 
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workroom and opportunity for contact with managers, foremen 
and pupils, both at work and in leisure time. The manager, on 
his side, must aim to understand the problems and the outlook 
of the teacher. As further education develops, it will become 
desirable that local authorities should add representatives of 
industry to their education committees. Some employers* 
organizations and a few individual employers have education 
officers on their staff whose training and qualifications would 
make them helpful in the new orientation between industry and 
education. 


GOUNTT COLLEaES 

In a few cases, a bridge between these two had been established 
through Day Continuation Classes even before the Education 
Act, 1944. In 1941-42^ there were some thirty-one Day Con¬ 
tinuation Schools and courses recognized by the Board of 
Education, all of which were attended by employees of industrial 
companies. These included Rugby, the one statutory school 
established under the Fisher Act; twenty-six conducted by the 
local education authorities, four of which were on the employers* 
premises; and four schools conducted by employers under 
direct supervision and financial help from the Ministry of 
Education. The number of students attending these schools 
before 1939 was, in round numbers, 21,000 boys and girls,* 
This was obviously an insignificant fraction of the total juveniles 
of those ages in all industry. 

Under the Education Act, 1944, each local education authority 
is required to provide further education of a cultural and 
vocational nature for the equivalent of one day a week up to the 
eighteenth year. This requirement can be put into effect only 
after plans have been prepared by the authorities and approved 
by the Minister and the necessary buildings made available. 
After this, two matters remain for consideration in which the 
personnel manager is interested: the selection of teachers and 
the form and content of the curriculum. 

(a) The selection of teachers should be governed by two 
considerations: the fact of the adolescence of the pupils and the 
function of the college as a bridge between full-time school and 
full-time work. The adolescent is impressed by character, per¬ 
sonality and an obvious experience of life, and the possession 
of these qualities is esteemed above mere scholarship. Men and 

^ Reo Appendix tD R.oporb of Conference at Rugby, September, 1942, arranged 
by British Association for Commsrcial cuid Industrial Education. 

* Se3 A. E. Morgan, Needs of Youth, p. 18. 
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women of the right type, with an aptitude for teaching, and some 
knowledge of industry, are to be preferred, even though relatively 
untrained in teaching methods.^ 

(&) The curriculum should be governed by the same considera¬ 
tions. Education is being projected into life: theory and 
experience are to be wedded. Moreover, new intellectual powers 
and interests are awakening with adolescence. Education in 
these circumstances must be freer and fitted to the new values 
and ideals. 

The principle on which the curriculum is to be drafted may 
be a subject of contention. To those who lay emphasis on the 
continuance of education, the subjects to be taught and the 
content of the teaching will seem the more important considera¬ 
tion. They will be prepared to meet the new conditions by some 
modification in the approach, such as teaching economic geog¬ 
raphy, for example, by starting with the raw material used in a 
local factory. The danger here is that of carrying over into the 
age of growing freedom of action and thought the instructional 
methods and the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

As an alternative, the principle might be adopted which is 
definitely suggested by the phrase ‘'bridging the gap.” For the 
period during which attendance is required by the Education 
Act the adolescent will be an inhabitant of both the educa¬ 
tional and the industrial worlds. The intention is to prepare 
him so that when he becomes a full citizen of the latter he shall 
retain the values which belong to the former. But because he is 
a human being, he has interests and choices, and he will value 
only what appeals to his whole life as he lives it. Admittedly, 
work is not his whole life, but what he knows and is interested in 
illuminates his work. There is, therefore, an argument for using 
the principle of adjustment. Applied to the curriculum this will 
involve the selection of subjects which will give meaning and 
interpretation to work and life. 

SERVICE OF YOUTH 

This principle of adjustment may be applied also in connexion 
with the use of leisure. Adolescence is the period of social 
contacts when friendship and a common life mean so much 
for the individual and for the future of society. Leisure affords 
opportunity for these social contacts to develop either into 
beauty or into ugliness. Provision must be made for the 
inherent qualities of freedom and independence found in most 

^ See the experienre of Rugby Day Continuation School in P. I. Kitaben, 
r’rom Learning to Ectming, p. 23. 
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adolescents, and for their growth to full stature through the 
exercise of responsibility. In practical terms this means that 
those arranging leisure facilities should do little more than 
provide opportunities, allowing youths freedom to choose what 
they shall do, but requiring them to order and control the activ¬ 
ities they select. This interweaving of opportunity and obligation is 
a part of the pattern of citizenship and of an active community life. 

The personnel manager may find occasion for criticism here 
on two grounds. He may, perhaps rightly, forecast that the 
choice made by the young people will be predominantly for 
recreational activities, so that preparation for the full life 
of citizenship will not be made. Secondly, in his own experi¬ 
ence, adolescents do not run things well, and he may in conse¬ 
quence prefer to have a competent sports or welfare officer in 
control. On the first point, interest in an activity which is freely 
chosen may be itself educational. Boys who were nuisances 
otherwise have eventually found something they wanted to do, 
and have shown their intelligence. Experience of evening 
institutes has led to the discovery of centres which were 
initially recreational in nature and remain so still in name, 
but which are humming five nights in the week with educational 
activity. The secret is that the interests of the boys and girls 
were met as they revealed themselves. 

On the second point, there is truth in the assertion that a 
youths’ welfare officer can run things more smoothly, and with 
greater apparent success, than the young people themselves. 
But in so doing he is not educating them to the responsibilities 
of adult life, nor remembering the adage that men learn by 
doing. Experience has shown how far-reaching and thorough 
can be the control of the activities of the club by the members 
themselves. Responsibility of this kind is an antidote to the 
necessary subordination of the workroom. 

There is a further criticism to which all youth service work 
in connexion with a factory is subject. Leisure-time activi¬ 
ties are intended to be a part of the preparation for com¬ 
munity life which is naturally broader than the associations 
of the factory. Here there are three alternative lines of action. 
The first is to associate leisure arrangements with factory 
amenities. Whilst this might seem desirable, since young people 
will have many friends among their workmates, it has the dis¬ 
advantage of narrowing the circle of social contacts and restrict¬ 
ing the sphere of community life. The second is to guide 
adolescents into local voluntary organizations of repute, leaving 
with the boys and girls the responsibility for selecting and 
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joining those which most greatly appeal to them. The weakness of 
this method is that its result is indefinite and contact is lost with 
the juveniles during their hours of leisure. The third alternative is 
that for which the Education Act, 1944, provides in the link it 
offers between recreational and educational work through the 
County Colleges. Until these are established, it is desirable 
for industry to take positive action. 

SUPERVISOR TRAININO 

Another of the vital contributions which an industrial educa¬ 
tion officer can make is to devise and carry out schemes for 
training new foremen and helping those already appointed 
to keep abreast of the times. The intention of any such scheme 
is to improve the quality of supervision, and it is therefore 
necessary to examine the qualifications of the foreman and the 
difficulties of his position before adequate training can be 
proposed. 

It is clear that so far as a foreman’s qualifications must be 
technical in nature, nothing more can be done for him than to 
refresh his knowledge or keep him up to date. This is desirable 
in an age when both science and technical achievement are 
advancing. Many a foreman is in need of this refreshment, since 
his own science and technique were learned in his apprenticeship, 
twenty years or so in the past. His qualifications, however, 
consist mainly of a capacity to organize, the ability to handle 
men and women and certain personal qualities which con¬ 
tribute to these attributes. Organization is an art in which 
knowledge can help. A foreman will do his job better if he has an 
understanding of his company’s systems of control, its policies 
and procedures, costs and their components, raw materials and 
so forth. 

The position he occupies in the hierarchy of executives 
is a strategic one. Whatever his status, he is always the medium 
through whom policies are interpreted and orders given. His 
position makes it possible for him to be ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the management and workers 
respectively. He is held responsible for the carrying out of 
arrangements decreed by others, who plan, it may be, without 
consideration of all that is involved. He is expected to over¬ 
come these difficulties, being judged, however, less by his 
ingenuity in this regard than by output and costs. To win 
through, he has in such circumstances to exert a great deal 
of ‘‘drive.” Human nature is often crass and stupid, human 
foresight is limited and imperfect, human arrangements have 
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a habit of going ^*agley.” If he is to succeed against this 
combination of circumstances, he has to exert all the weight of 
his character, personality and experience. In most cases, he 
does win through—only to be called a driver or a bully 1 

The difficulty of his position is now more generally recognized. 
If he is nearest to the workers, he must of necessity be the 
executive most distant from the administrators who govern 
and control. Consequently, he has less opportunity to know and 
understand the policies he has to interpret.^ He is sometimes 
over-burdened by the responsibilities of his position and the 
demands it makes upon him. He is engaged the day through, 
upon his feet all the time. The evening sees him fatigued, 
mentally and physically. He is no longer young; it has taken 
years for him to win his position. He has less mental adaptability 
and less capacity to master new ideas than he had formerly, and 
yet he must not fall behind in the race. 

It would be unfair to expect him unaided to overcome all these 
difficulties which are not primarily due to his own short¬ 
comings. Some of them must be met by right selection, others 
by adequate training. If he is to retain mental freshness and 
adaptability as he grows physically older, his selection should 
be made with this requirement in mind. If he is not to be either 
a driver or a bully, tests to which he is submitted must be such 
as would eliminate these types, and his subsequent training 
directed towards ensuring leadership of the desired order. 
Finally, with a view to adding understanding to knowledge, 
he must be supplied with statements of policies and procedures. 

His selection will be governed primarily by the requirements 
of the post which he has to fill, but in part by the opportunities 
which he will have to rise to more important positions. 

In these circumstances, the following are among the most 
important qualifications— 

1. Technical capacity and fitness. A foreman must have 
skill or organizing ability sufficient to ensure respect. Respect 
is the basis of authority. 

2. A sense of dignity. He is above the workers; he is among 
them, but not of them. 

8. A capacity to explain and to show how work is to be done. 
He should be a reasonably good craftsman, with knowledge and 
experience sufficient to enable him to set out and criticize work 
and to plan new methods. 

4. A sense of justice—^an understanding of the idea and 
principle. 

^ For further discuBsiDn of this difficulty. Bee Chapter VH, pp. 141—3. 
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5. Tolerance in the sense that he finds fault reluctantly, 
commends where praise is due, and seeks the co-operation of the 
workers as far as possible. 

6. Capacity to ^ow with his job, that is, to acquire experience 
and to build it into his practice. 

Almost more important than any one of these is the quality 
of leadership. The essentials for this, though well understood, 
cannot be tabulated as a standard. Probably negative tests 
are easier, and steps may be taken to ensure that the foreman 
appointed will not be unacceptable to the workers on any 
obvious ground. In the Rowntree factory, the manager who 
is proceeding to appoint a foreman chooses an individual whom 
he deems capable, and submits his name to the appropriate 
shop steward, who is invited to criticize from the standpoint 
of suitability. Often workers are well aware of traits of character 
and temperament that are hidden from higher officials. Fore¬ 
men appointed by the management after such a consultation 
can be expected to lead and control wisely and acceptably. 

The training of foremen will necessarily be directed towards 
strengthening them where they are weak. They may have little 
grasp of business as a whole, and slight acquaintance with such 
matters as organization and costing. The general policies and 
practices of the business are far removed from their life of detail. 
Their actions are governed by the orders of their immediate 
superiors, and these orders may lack that element of explanation 
which brings understanding. Analysis of the difficulties to be 
faced and the qualities required to meet them will reveal subjects 
suitable for a training course which will lead to a wider grasp of 
the problems of production control and labour supervision. 

In any scheme for foreman training, two principles are 
self-evident. In the first place, the need for further knowledge 
must be recognized by the foremen as a body. Secondly, the 
content of instruction must be related to their daily work, and 
be available in such a form as will not offend their dignity. 
They cannot be forced to learn: they will refuse “ to go to school 
again” ; without their consent no scheme can succeed. But it is 
possible to supply them with material that will make their 
daily work easier, and enable them to answer queries that arise 
in their own minds or that come to them from the workers. 
Realizing that the mastery of this knowledge will give them 
greater confidence, they are less likely to reject the opportunity 
of development. The training should be a part of their daily work 
and should follow it even in the details of the knowledge offered. 
To realize this involves conferences and discussions held in the 
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firm’s time rather than lectures out of working hours. Con¬ 
ferences are in line with the dignity of a foreman and the purpose 
justifies the time proposed. 

These are the general principles behind training within the 
firm, a method used by a number of large firms. The effective¬ 
ness of this method can be increased by the preparation of a 
manual for foremen containing information on policies and work 
procedures and which will become an authoritative manual for 
reference. This manual, if prepared in advance, might be the 
appropriate text-book for discussion in foremen groups. 

By reason of the need which foremen themselves have felt 
and of the consequent approaches to educational institutions, 
there has been a great growth since 1945 of facilities for training. 
These courses vary in scope but are alike in their aim of broaden¬ 
ing outlook and deepening knowledge. The courses from within 
are better adapted to groups of older foremen. The courses in 
technical colleges and institutes, which are more of the lecture 
type, are good discipline for younger foremen and for candidates 
for such posts. The provision of courses for training from within 
may be taken to imply three things, that— 

(i) vacancies exist at the time or are probable in the future; 

(ii) they will be filled from the satisfactory candidates who 
take the course; 

(iii) the somewhat more intellectual qualities required by 
those taking the course are also indispensable in a foreman. 

It may happen, however, that not all candidates taking the 
course can be placed, and for this reason outside courses, 
especially for younger men, are preferable. 

Visits to Other Factories 

Visits by foremen to other factories afford opportunities for 
imitation but even more for stimulation. Seldom can another 
factory be visited where both the product and methods are like 
those in their own factory. The common bond will more probably 
be administration, and the questions asked will have to do with 
incentives, discipline and perhaps trade unionism. The differ¬ 
ences lead the foremen to compare and contrast and compel them 
to think. If any of them are mechanically minded, the types of 
machinery used may be expected to stimulate them in the same 
Way as others are stimulated by ideas. 

Training Wittiin Industry 

A description has already been given of Training within 
Industry in relation to a programme of Job Instruction. Two 
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other programmes are provided, one known as Job Relations, 
the purpose of which is to promote better methods of handling 
men and women, the other called Job Methods which is con¬ 
cerned with improvement in working methods. 

This project, judged both by breadth and intrinsic interest, 
constitutes a revolution in the idea of foremanship. It gives 
foremen the dignity which comes from the assurance that they 
know their job. By underlining their responsibility for efficient 
workmanship and showing them how to secure this end, it 
restores'Some of the standing they had lost by the introduction 
of functional experts on the management side. By helping them 
to improve working methods they are given a new outlook on 
their job and its possibilities. Finally, by the programme of 
Job Relations they are helped to qualify for the role assigned 
them in personnel management, that of the advance guard in the 
establishment of right relations in industry. 

But the training given within this programme has its limits. 
It is no more than an introduction. The supervisor who has 
taken the T.W.I. courses is like the young teacher who, after 
learning the theory of teaching from lectures and demonstra¬ 
tions, finds himself faced in the classroom by the crassness and 
apathy of human nature. If either is to be sustained in his 
task, he needs someone to help him by keeping him interested, 
showing sympathy and understanding and throwing upon his 
problems the light of a wider experience. This is the responsibility 
of the personnel manager and calls for systematic conferences 
among foremen, both those in the same establishment and those 
in different factories who have attended the training course, 
and even for personal discussions in which the individual 
foremen brings his difficulties to his manager or other superior 
officer. 


TRAINING OF CLERICAL STAFF 

The training of clerical staff may well be the responsibility 
of an education officer. He will see that entrants have passed 
whatever outside qualifying examination is required, and will 
devise and give any equivalent internal examination where 
necessary, although, if this latter be, in part, a selection test, 
its execution will be supervised by the psychologist. 

The education officer will devise, or assist in devising, the 
courses of study which junior clerks are required to follow, will 
arrange when necessary for the appropriate examinations, and 
will give help to students preparing for them. This will involve 
contact and co-operation with schools of commerce, evening 
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institutes or any local or national body, and may even call for 
the establishment of instruction upon the firm’s premises. 

In a large commercial establishment which is chosen for 
description with a view to illustrating the work of the education 
officer, junior clerks, male and female, are engaged at 16 or 17 
years of age, the majority of whom have had a secondary school 
education. Candidates are required to pass an entrance examina¬ 
tion which is set and supervised by the education officer, and 
is designed to test both innate ability and knowledge of general 
educational subjects. Since it is the company’s policy to open 
avenues of promotion to existing staff by advertising vacancies 
above rank and file status within the works, the education 
officer performs a necessary function in developing ability and 
guiding clerks during their years of study. Under an educational 
grants scheme, clerks may apply for grants towards the cost of 
courses of study or examination fees where such are involved. 

In the case of women clerks there are three main groups, and 
the individual may choose for which type of work she prefers 
to be trained, provided she proves to be suitable for it. These 
groups are: general clerks and machine operators; shorthand 
typists and secretaries; comptometer operators. For the first 
group, work under the supervision of experienced seniors is 
regarded as sufficient training. In addition to the specialized 
knowledge required, all women general clerks are expected 
to obtain R.S.A. Intermediate certificates in English, arithmetic 
and two other subjects. For the second and third groups 
the technical training required is provided by qualified works’ 
staff both in and out of working hours, and examinations 
are held at the end of the training period. In certain 
subjects an outside examining body’s certificate is held to be 
necessary, or is accepted as an alternative, e.g. Royal Society of 
Arts. 

In peace-time there is also a trainee scheme for men between 
the ages of 20 and 28. These may be selected from either inside or 
outside the office, the broad qualifications being personality and 
character with a minimum educational standard. The purpose of 
the scheme is to provide the source for future managerial and exec¬ 
utive staff. Special opportunities by means of transfer from one 
department to another are given for learning the business during 
three years of training. Periodic reports are made by managers 
to the education officer, whose duty it is to ensure that special 
aptitudes are developed. A promising young engineer or chemist 
would be considered for a grant to enable him to proceed to the 
university. 
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APPRENTICE TBAININO 

In the matter of apprentice training also the personnel manager 
acts in a staff capacity, suggesting policy and advising concerning 
individuals. His company must first decide between two alterna¬ 
tive policies: that, on the one hand, of carrying out the technical 
as well as the practical training of its own apprentices on its own 
premises by its own staff (a sound but rather costly arrangement), 
and, on the other, of arranging for its apprentices to attend 
courses at local technical colleges and universities. The education 
officer is in a position to get all the data that will enable a right 
decision on this point to be made. Probably it is wise to leave 
the job of education to the technical institute, giving support 
and help in every possible way. In that case, the education 
officer will see to those details which are essential to an adequate 
scheme of apprenticeship. He will interview each apprentice 
and inform him of the hours and times of attendance, and see 
that absences are accounted for to the satisfaction of the line 
executive. He will ensure that necessary text-books and 
instruments are procured, and should make himself a friend and 
helper to the student in difficulty. He will draw attention to 
special merit whenever it is shown in class work or term results, 
and may be expected to suggest higher grade training where 
justified. 

Several major questions of general policy are worthy of 
consideration— 

1. Is it a necessity for apprentices to have a five-year training, 
or cannot the same result be secured in a shorter period ? Since 
apprentices will share in continued education up to 18 years, 
this question must be faced. It is imperative that any decision 
on this point shall be one in which the craft unions have a full 
voice. They will be among the first to realize the value of the 
opportunity for continued education. They also know how 
much time must be allowed for the practical training, which 
is the ultimate justification for an apprenticeship system.^ 
To ensure that the period now available is effectively used, 
representatives of the appropriate craft union and employers 
in that craft forming the Apprentice Supervisory Committee 
attached to each technical college might give the problem 
consideration. 

2. Ought not apprentices with the appropriate educational 
qualifications to be given a university training in the sciences 

^ For a vigorous discussion on this point, see pp. 5-14, From School to Work, 
issued by the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 
(20 BiUBB^ Square, London, W.C.l), a report of its London Conferenoe, 1942. 
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most related to their craft T This is now done in certain estab¬ 
lishments where the employer realizes the value of a trained 
mind in his workshops, and can afford the money to pay the 
university fees. 

8. Why should not industry outside of the crafts be brought 
nearer to an apprenticeship?^ This is possible if attention is 
given to the organization of the work even of unskilled youths. 
With County Colleges a link will have been established between 
industry and education, so that the former becomes more of a 
training and the latter qualifies for better citizenship. The 
new curriculum will provide the opportunity for handicraft, and 
even for technical training in addition to such subjects as 
history, geography and science. Boys who are well taught in 
this way will have had the beginnings of an apprenticeship. 

The next step is to provide a certificate indicating com¬ 
petence in workmanship, knowledge of the technological aspects 
of the work and testifying to character and reliability, A 
scheme of this kind does not at present fit into any educa¬ 
tional curriculum. Fortunately, several industries are show¬ 
ing an awareness of the problem and a readiness to act. The 
gas industry has a well-established scheme of training; the 
building industry launched one during the war in readiness for the 
post-war demands upon it. The cotton industry has announced 
a scheme for training young people. Outside of these industries, 
manufacturers, whose vision guides them in the direction of 
planning an industrial career for their younger employees, must 
work out their own schemes. The first step will be to give 
thought to the sort of jobs to which they put their youths. With 
some care on the part of employment officers and the production 
management, a scheme of graded jobs could be devised in the 
performance of which youths would acquire adaptability. The 
second step will be to see what courses connected with the youths* 
work can be arranged at technical colleges, and to arrange for 
attendance there. If industry could agree to arrange and 
encourage these courses, and to give them the status now 
attached to National Certificate courses, the way would be open 
out of some of the “blind alleys” of machine-governed industry. 
The best youths, in whose case character and reliability may be 
taken for granted, would be able to obtain a certificate of 
competency which falls short of an apprenticeship only in 
respect of the degree of skill associated with a craft. But is this 

^ For this idea, and for permission to incorporate it, I am indebted to my 
oollBogue, Mr. H. W. Locke. See his articles in FricrM Quarterlj/ Examiner, 
OotolMr, 1940, and Labour Management, May, 1942. 
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SO great as it appears to be? The growth of mechanical power 
has given great value to adaptability, quickness of action and 
decision, understanding of situations, and personal reliability. 
Why should not an industrial system which admits the value 
of an apprenticeship also recognize and plan for the training in 
these qualities of all its employees ? The answer is obvious, but 
action depends on the application of free minds to a complex 
situation. The personnel manager has his responsibilities at 
this point. 

General Educational Work 

There are many matters of a more general and less technical 
nature in which an industrial group is, or can become, interested. 
These are all helpful to the development of personality, and by 
this fact are justified. To organize these is a distinct service 
to education. What may be included therein can be learned 
from the following list of activities carried out in several estab¬ 
lishments where thought is given to educational development— 

1. A dramatic society for the reading, or preferably for the 
production, of plays. 

2. An actors’ club, preferably for younger men and women 
and those less experienced in acting. Plays would be read and 
practice given in speaking and acting. 

8. An art club for sketching, painting and designing. 

4. A choral society for practice in choral singing. 

5. An orchestra and/or a brass band. 

6. Courses in any subject of topical interest. 

7. Open lectures on topics of interest given by qualified lecturers. 

CONCLUSION 

The interest of the personnel manager in education is governed 
by the need ever pressing upon industry to maintain its efficiency 
and to train new executives and new workers. Industry is 
itself an education, but its effectiveness depends upon the extent 
to which the primary and secondary schools have stimulated the 
curiosity and quickened the imagination of its pupils, and upon 
the degree to which school and industry co-operate. 

The necessity for this co-operation will become more apparent 
in the future through the establishment on a large scale of con¬ 
tinued education, in which account will be taken of the age, the 
interests, and the diverse capacities of the pupils, while the 
curriculum will be related to daily life and practical needs. In 
establishing this measure of co-operation, the personnel manager 
will bridge the gap between education and industry. 
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Foreman training is another of the vital contributions which 
education can make to the efficiency of industry. The quality 
and capacity of foremen are matters of moment. By the use of 
conferences and discussions, supplemented by reference to a 
specially prepared manual, foremen can be informed on the 
variety of matters a better knowledge of which is helpful in 
their day-by-day control of the workrooms. Lectures on in¬ 
dustrial science and visits to other factories have also proved 
in experience to give foremen a proper perspective upon their 
work. 

The training of clerks and of apprentices is an essential 
part of educational policy and practice. By forethought upon 
lines of development and promotion, the young people who 
enter our offices and workshops can be made into competent 
workers. Why do we not plan in the same way for the large 
body of semi-skilled and, so-called, unskilled workers, on whose 
willingness to co-operate so much depends ? 

Finally, the personnel manager may aim to provide lectures, 
study groups and dramatic entertainments, the justification for 
which is found in the part which these play in the right use of 
leisure. Since it is a part of the aim of education to develop 
personality, these activities are integral to good personnel 
management. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


HEALTH AND SAFETTY 

Health and safety have value to industry through the capacities 
which the healthy person can offer and through his satisfaction 
and well-being. Good work depends on physical vigour, quick¬ 
ness of Adaptation and alertness of attention. These are the 
characteristics and the results of good health. But, though man 
is capable of immense efforts, as shown in times of crisis, his 
physical organism tends to run down and needs to be refreshed. 
His mental and manual activities follow a rhythm of activity 
and rest. He can bear strain, but he works best under a minimum 
of tension. Satisfactory conditions are those where a normal 
effort can be put forth and maintained during a working life. 

Sickness and accidents take away from the quality of his 
efforts and interrupt their continuance, causing loss of health 
and adding burdens to industry and the nation in the shape of 
waste and inefficiency. As in ordinary life, so here these are the 
phenomena through which health and safety must be studied. 

INCIDENCE OF SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 

An estimate of the amount of sickness and absence among 
insured persons is now beginning to appear in the form of tables 
prepared by the Ministry of National Insurance and published 
monthly in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. The number of first 
and intermediate certificates received in the week ending on a 
certain day and those current that day, when added, give a 
broad picture of the loss to industry and commerce by reason of 
sickness and accident. For the twelve months, June, 1953-54, 
these figures were as set out in the table on page 373. 

These figures carry their own meaning. They show the number 
of persons among the insured population who, either on the day 
of the count or during the week ending on that date, were 
absent from work on first or intermediate certificates, the 
grounds of absence being divided into sickness and injury. They 
do not include any final certificates. They are, by definition, 
broader than industry and commerce since they include the 
sickness absence of the self-employed. But they exclude the 
sickness of those married women who chose not to be in¬ 
sured (a figure more than half the total of such women employed). 
The sickness and injury of non-industrial civil servants, being 

37? 
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dealt with through other niac!hinery’, does not come into the 
table. Further^ a large proportion of sickness absence which 
lasts less than four days is not notified and is, thereforCi not in 
this total.^ 

As a complete picture, however, more figures are needed, 
though the difficulty of obtaining them is great and the cost 
might be colossal. How much sickness lasts less than four days ? 

TABLE II 

Ikbttbed Fersons Absent from Work Owind to Sickness ob 
Industriaij Injury on dates named 


(Thousands) 


Dates 

Sickness 

Injury 

Total 

m53 




June 16 

848-5 

66-4 

004-0 

July 21 

816-0 

68-6 

874-6 

Aug. 18 

818-1 

56-4 

874-5 

Sept. 15 

845-9 

60-2 

000-1 

Oct. 20 

026-8 

62-1 

088-0 

Nov. 17 

030-1 

62-0 

002-1 

Dec. 16 

870-0 

67-0 

927-9 

1054 




Jan. 10 

1,060-7 

64-1 

1,133-8 

Feb. 16 . 

1,106-9 1 

67-6 

1,174-4 

Mch. 16 

1,007-0 

63-3 

1,070-3 

Apr. 20 

001-2 

58-4 

060-6 

May 18 

004-1 1 

1 

60-4 

063-6 


How many persons fall sick, how many times does this occur in 
the course of a year and what is the duration of each absence? 
Finally and most important, what, in medical terms, are the 
chief causes of this absence ? On the basis of knowledge of this 
kind, remedial measures would find their point of attack. 

One calculation based on the table may be made for compari¬ 
son with time lost through other causes. The average of the 
twelve totals therein may be multiplied by 313, the number of 
working days in the year, to give a total of 307,000,000 days 
estimated as lost through sickness and injury. This figure is 
immensely greater than any corresponding one for unemploy¬ 
ment or for industrial conflict in any recent full year. Even two 
days of sickness and injury absence in the more inclement 
months of 1954 cost industry almost as much in man-days lost 

^ For the Bbatementa contained in this paragraph I am indebted to the Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance. For a statistical calculation see Appendix, 
page 422. 
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as the whole of the grievances, disputes and strikes in the full 
year 1958. Obviously, the two factors under consideration are 
indubitably the greatest of our industrial maladjustments. An 
insignificant percentage reduction in their incidence would com¬ 
pensate for loss through other disturbances which receive more 
attention. 


SICKNESS RATES 

Ah individual establishment is primarily concerned with its own 
relative position, obtained through knowledge of its own sickness 
rate and comparison with those of others. A sickness rate is 
expressed as a percentage of all planned time or as a yearly loss 
expressed in days. 

A pilot inquiry^ made by the British Institute of Management 
and published in 1950 showed an average sickness rate of 
2-8 per cent for men and S-S per cent for women among the 
212,000 workers in the 23 firms from whom information was 
obtained. 

An investigation by the Industrial Welfare Society^ covering 
the years 1947-48 revealed an average sickness rate for men of 
8-6 per cent in 1947 and 8’2 per cent in the following year. The 
corresponding figures for women were 5*0 per cent and 4-8 per 
cent respectively. 

An inquiry^ made into the experience of 45 engineering 
factories in the Midlands, employing in 1948 round about 
46,000 men and 17,000 women, showed more detailed figures. 
Certified sickness, that for which a doctor’s certificate was 
obtained, stood at 1'9 per cent and 2-4 per cent respectively. 
Calculations for uncertified sickness added 0-4 per cent for both 
sexes while those for accidents added the same fractional per¬ 
centage for men but only 0-2 per cent for women. The total of 
these three, which Professor P. Sargant Florence calls “unavoid¬ 
able absence from physical incapacity of all kinds” is 2*6 per 
cent for men and 3-0 per cent for women. These totals represent 
an average of time lost per annum of 7 days for men and 7 to 8 
days for women (excluding married women whose figures were 
much higher). 

A fact common to all these studies is the wide range among 
the rates in the several factories. The Industrial Welfare 
Society reports a range of from 1-2 per cent to 8-5 per cent for 

' Management Practice Report^ No. 4, Sept., 1060. 

* Survey of Sickneaa Absenteeism in Relation to Sickness Payment Scheme, 
published 1960. 

* Miss Hilda Behrend, Absence under Full Employment, Studies in EconomicB 
and Sooiety, University of Birmingham, 1951. 
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men and from 1*9 per cent to 9*8 per cent for women* In the 
factories which Miss Behrend investigated the rates for the more 
favourable year, 1947, varied from 1*8 per cent to 5*8 per cent for 
men and from 2-8 per cent to 10*9 per cent for women. In this 
range is a wide margin for betterment, if a way can be found. 
To discover this way demands more inquiry into the nature and 
significance of the factors which may be found to be correlated 
with this wide dispersal.^ 

INJURIES AND DISABLEMENT 

The incidence of injury and disablement is attested by the table 
given earlier, showing some 56,000 persons absent at any one 
time. The average period of incapacity for which benefit is 
drawn is over four weeks and in one case in seventy it is for the 
full period of six months. More than one-third of these instances 
came from coal-mining, while engineering and building con¬ 
tributed significant though smaller figures. The majority of the 
cases are injuries (fractures, sprains and strains) to limbs, face, 
neck or trunk or to muscles, thus affecting future capacity.^ A 
more revealing picture is shown by the accident statistics of a 
British engineering works in the Birmingham area.® Taking 
1,000 workmen as the quota in terms of which the accident rate 
is calculated, every day in this factory brings forth 10 new 
injuries requiring surgical treatment, with some 40 or 50 minor 
injuries. Every week one serious accident occurs, entailing a 
loss of from 10 to 20 days. Every two years a major accident 
occurs causing serious and permanent disability while one fatal 
accident falls in an average of ten years. Expressed as this is in 
human terms it is a moving argument for efforts to promote 
safety. If it is translated into money values and account is taken 
of (a) the loss to the individual, (6) the dislocation of the com¬ 
pany’s organization, (c) the monetary payments, comprising 
insurance premiums and compensation (whether met by the 
State or the employer is immaterial since it is industry which 
ultimately pays), an irrefutable argument would be made for 
considerable efforts to promote health and safety. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY MEASURES 

These measures may be statutory, set up by Acts of Parliament, 
such as the Factories Acts, the Industrial Injuries Act, the Coal 

^ S 00 Mias Behrend, op. cit.^ pp. 14—13. 

■ See Report of Ministry of National Insurance, 1949-50, Cmd. 8412. 

® “Induatrial Injurips,” J. M. Bull, British Medical Bulletin, 1960, Vol. 7, 
Nds. 1-2, quoted in The Worker in Industry, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1962. 
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Mines Aet and Orders and Regulations under these and other 
Acts, or they may be such as employers voluntarily choose to 
add. Since the former are mandatory, their complete fulfilment 
is required of the least willing employer. Beyond this, there is 
a wide range of managerial activity which, by making work 
both easier and safer and seeking to ward off sickness and 
accident, can bring a return in greater efficiency and more 
human satisfaction. 

mDUBlBlAL FACTORS AFFECTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 

The basic requirements of legislation are best learned from a 
study of the specific Acts and Regulations and by frequent 
reference to them in practice. What the personnel manager 
needs as a background to this legislation is a knowledge of the 
general aspects of working conditions, an acquaintance with 
researches conducted into these matters and an intimate sense 
of the educative measures necessary to a high standard of health 
and safety. The aspects to be considered under the general 
heading of Health will be— 

(a) Hours of Work. 

(&) Heating and Ventilation. 

(c) Noise. 

(d) Lighting and Illumination. 

(e) Cleanliness, Tidiness and other conditions. 

(f) Safety and Accident Prevention. 

Hours ol Work 

Hours of work are related to the health and satisfaction of the 
worker and to the efficiency and productivity of the business. 
Unduly long hours set up physical fatigue. This has been 
demonstrated in practice and by experiment. The acceptance of 
the conclusion gives no guidance as to what hours are reasonable 
and will assure both individual well-being and industrial effici¬ 
ency. The State prescribes the maximum hours for women and 
young persons. 

Other aspects of working hours relate mainly to their dis¬ 
tribution over the week. Which is the better, a five-day week 
or one of five and a half days, Saturday morning being the odd 
half day? Is overtime, i.e. work beyond the hours of the normal 
day or week, justified on health or productivity grounds? If 
not, what is the alternative? What health conditions must be 
observed in either overtime or this alternative ? Is shift working, 
with its many difficulties, to be accepted or condemned? If 
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accepted, how can these difficulties be met? These questions 
call for a reasoned answer. 

The Five-day Week 

The shorter working week is linked with reduction in the total 
hours to something like 44 or even 40. While the normal weekly 
hours were in the region of 48, their equal distribution over five 
days would have given a working day of 9 hours 36 minutes. 
This could hardly have been considered an acceptable alternative 
to the existing arrangement of five days of B J hours and 5^ hours 
on Saturday morning. But a working week of 44 hours could 
be divided more acceptably into 4 days of 9 hours and one of 8 
hours or three days of 9 hours and two of 8^ hours. Breaking 
the latter down further, we get the following daily schedule. 


allowing one hour each day for dinner. 


Starting Tims 

7.30 a.m. 

or B.OO a.m. 

Finishing Tima 



Monday 

5.00 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Tuesday 

5.30 p.m. 

6.00 p.m. 

Wednesday 

5.30 p.m. 

6.00 p.in. 

Thursday 

5.30 p.m. 

6.00 p.m. 

Friday 

5.00 p.m. 

5.30 p.m. 


The main advantage of the five-day week lies in the two clear 
days at the week-end. This break has domestic, recreational and 
social value. Moreover, this arrangement of working hours 
makes the planning of overtime easier, if overtime becomes 
unavoidable as it does in seasonal trades. Five hours are avail¬ 
able on Saturday morning, a time when workers are fresh and 
when work may be an agreeable alternative to domestic “chores.’* 

Overtime 

Overtime is time worked beyond the daily or weekly total of 
hours accepted as normal or standard. The reasons for its 
necessity lie in workroom arrangements or in the demands of the 
market upon production. Inability to obtain a work force able 
to make the planned output, whether because of absenteeism or 
full employment, compels the production manager to extend 
the working day or the working week, or both. Irregularities in 
planning or in the supply of parts or raw materials may have the 
same effect, slack periods during the day contrasting discon¬ 
certingly with a rush in overtime hours. A sound view on 
overtime can be obtained by keeping the following points in 
mind— 

(i) The hours of overtime working represent an extension of 
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the arranged day. An obligation to accept overtime, even if 
limits have to be conceded, should find its place in the contract 
of employment. In the absence of such an explicit undertaking, 
management arguments are based on shifting sand. 

(ii) Overtime makes inroads upon the health, leisure and 
social life of workers. It is at least good manners (and good 
manners are essential to harmonious industrial relations), to see 
whether any unplanned overtime is inconvenient to any indivi¬ 
dual. Inquiry of this nature should be made an obligation upon 
foremen.' On the contrary, planned overtime, announced some¬ 
thing like three or five days ahead, might be considered obliga¬ 
tory. 

(iii) Overtime is an expensive way of obtaining production. 
Apart from the social costs just named, it carries an added wage 
cost. If it falls at the close of the working day, the rate of 
production will be that of men who are in some degree tired; if 
done at week ends, as in the case of much maintenance work, 
the rate of pay is, in most instances, double, the workers have 
lost their week-end rest and their relative fatigue will be carried 
forward to affect the production pace of the next week. On all 
grounds the labour cost of any goods or services will be above 
standard. 

(iv) Alternatives should be seriously examined before over¬ 
time is accepted as necessary. These are, in order of considera¬ 
tion: extra staff, if possible; more mechanical facilities to 
enable the increased work to be done in normal hours by the 
same or fewer men; shift work, with women coming in, where 
this is practicable and permissible in terms of the Factories 
Acts, to make up the leeway in staff. These are not in logical 
sequence. The third may follow upon the first, especially if 
adequate machines are available. 

Shift Work 

Shift work also has its problems.^ Those concerning wages and 
hours of work have already been dealt with.^ Questions of 
health arise mainly in connexion with the employment of women 
and young persons which is strictly regulated by the Women and 
Young Persons Act, 1936, and by an Order under this Act 
issued the same year. Permission to introduce this system must 
be obtained from the Factory Inspector and a secret ballot held 


' On these, see “Two Shift Workiiig-Proroeduros anil Problems,” Journal of 
the Institute of Personnel Alanagempnt, May-Juno, 1D51, pp. 110-17, also Shift 
Work^ by F. P. Cook, Institute of Porsoriiicl Management, London, 10.^4. 

■ See Chapter XVI, pp. 360-1. 
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among the employees affected on lines laid down in the Order. 
Women may not be employed on three shifts. 

More generally, shift work must first be distinguished clearly 
from night work. This latter stands in contrast to day work. 
The essence of shift work is that the employees change over 
from one rota of hours to another. Where the process is con¬ 
tinuous, one shift passes the work over to the other without 
interruption. Where machines must be cleaned in the interests 
of quality production and this cannot be done on the job, a gap 
of half an hour may occur between shifts. Further, a shift 
period is seldom more than eight hours in length, even when a 
break is allowed for a short meal. This meal-break entails 
arrangements for keeping machines in operation where neces¬ 
sary. In contrast, night work is interrupted by a midnight 
break of one hour for which special arrangements must be made 
in continuous processes. 

Both night work and the night shift are open to question on 
several grounds— 

1. They disturb personal habits of eating and sleeping and 
are to that extent unnatural. Many persons working on these 
turns are unable to get enough sleep and some suffer from 
stomach disorders. It is hard to learn to sleep in the day time 
and to eat at unusual times. The household economy is also 
upset since extra food for the night worker is an addition to the 
usual meals and is a further call upon domestic supplies. 

2. For these and other reasons, these turns of working may be 
accompanied by greater absenteeism. This may be either sick¬ 
ness of varying degrees or dissatisfaction with these working 
arrangements or both, the sickness having its grounds in the 
dissatisfaction. 

3. Output on these turns of work, while not demonstrably 
lower per hour for those at work, is likely to be less in total than 
for corresponding hours of work in the day time. The absentees 
lower the total output. 

4. Costs are correspondingly higher. It must be granted that 
the increased total production obtained from adding these turns 
to the current day work is got at lower overhead cost and that 
the amount of overhead recovery may be considerable. Against 
this, however, are certain inescapable debits. Increased super¬ 
vision will be necessary, though probably not in proportion to 
extra hours worked. Some night working may be called for in 
canteen and surgery. Finally, some increment of pay is invariably 
added to compensate workers for the disadvantages of working at 
night and for the practical reason that more food is necessary. 
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For these reasons, such hours of working become troublesome 
elements in industrial relations. Especially is this so where a 
continuous three shift system obtains as it may do where the 
product is in great demand. Here the interests of health demand 
a rest of one day or two in seven and man’s social nature adds 
emphasis to this. The planning^ of such a rota is a tricky exercise 
in permutations. No capacity in making such adjustments will 
be enough to deal with all difficulties. The requirement of 
continuous working is a disturbing situation and explanation 
of the necessary rota is an exacting task. More than in any 
other working arrangement is it desirable to have worker 
representatives associated in both drawing up the rota and 
explaining it. 

Reduced Working Hours 

Since the first world war there has been a movement towards 
reduction of the normal working week. This is now in the region 
of 44 hours, with a significant minority still working 48 hours 
and a small minority 40 hours. In the early decades of this 
century when hours were from 54 to 60 a week, the impetus 
towards reduction came from the growing trade unions who 
stressed the factor of ill-health and the need the workers had for 
leisure and a better-balanced life. The argument was supported 
by demonstrations that a shorter week would yield as great an 
output of goods as well as a higher level of physical well-being. 
In present circumstances, when health is receiving such atten¬ 
tion, sight is to some extent being lost of the effect of shorter 
hours upon productivity. An increase in output or even its main¬ 
tenance, should this movement continue, is and remains a 
question mark. The strength of the argument for leisure is only 
as great as the quality of the satisfactions sought in leisure hours, 
when compared with the discomforts of work, and the value, on 
the other hand, of goods and services. A world which is demon¬ 
strably short of what it needs is not a place where leisure has 
predominance. It is desirable to find a length of working week 
which will satisfy both the need for goods and for leisure. 

The Optimum Working Week 

The question of this optimum is significant in the formulation 
of personnel policy. It may be presumed that no justification 
now exists for fewer hours on the grounds of health and that those 
who emphasize leisure should prove that a reduction is needed 

^ See Cook, F. P., op. cit., pp. 32-3. 
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to improve the quality of the social, cultural and intellectual 
satisfactions now attainable. The solid basis for personnel policy 
is an estimate of what will give the best results all round, with 
emphasis on a greater quantity of goods and services. This calls 
for both investigation on the basis of facts from past and current 
experience and for controlled experiment. Reductions in the 
length of the working week have been governed in the past by 
factors in division. The figures of 60 and 54 represented six 
days of 10 and 9 hours, that of 48 was six days of 8 hours. This 
was the six-day week and the movement was in the direction of 
reducing each day to 8 hours. Next came a move towards the 
five-and-a-half-day, and more recently the five-day, week. The 
48-hour week meant long days if spread over even five and a 
half days. The neatest arrangement was five days of 8 hours 
each. This emphasis on arithmetic is inadequate and must give 
way to a more complete analysis of the factors, if policy on this 
matter is to be sound. 

First, a correlation is needed between hours of work and 
wastage of productive time through illness and other absentee¬ 
ism, voluntary and enforced. War-time experience has shown 
that long hours, in the region of 60-70 per week, carried on over 
all seven days of the week, produced so much illness and other 
absenteeism as greatly to reduce the nominal increase in working 
time. On the other hand, the onus must be on those who want 
to go below 44 hours to prove that the shorter week will bring 
about as great an amount of produetive time. The argument 
that greater hourly output may be expected in the shorter 
working week is inconclusive in support unless the same or a 
greater total output can be obtained. Simultaneously, the 
output likely to be obtained in any nominal working week 
should be charted, together with the labour cost. Into this 
would enter the cost of any overtime made necessary because 
the planned output could not be produced by the work force 
actually present in the week. 

If a reduction in weekly hours is contemplated in any estab¬ 
lishment, the personnel manager should direct attention to the 
following factors and should attempt to measure or estimate 
their effects— 

1. The actual total man hours workable in the current 
situation and those likely to be available on the altered hours. 
Figures can be got from published researches^ showing how 

^ An illuminating study of this subject is to be found in the Industrial Engineer, 
Jan., 1D51, privately circulated by the Institute of Economic Engineering, 28 
V^ictoria Street, London, S.W.l. 
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absenteeism increases as a percentage in a longer working week 
and decreases in a reduced one. 

2. The man hours remaining for production when rest-pauses, 
times of stopping and starting work and absence from the bench 
for personal reasons are deducted. 

8. The alteration in gross output to be expected. If no other 
factors are operating, this can be calculated from the figures 
already obtained. The individual rate of output per hour may 
be expected to vary, i.e. to drop when hours are increased and 
to rise when the hours are less. This expectation should be 
carefully checked in the circumstances. Where the speed of 
production is automatically controlled by machines, the produc¬ 
tion per hour will vary but slightly. Individuals are more 
influenced by psychological considerations: they may put on 
a spurt when hours are reduced; in the opposite situation, they 
may not drop their rate of output unless disturbed by the amount 
to which the week has been lengthened or annoyed by the 
manner in which the change has been introduced. 

4. Costs enter in, especially overtime costs. If the increased 
rate of production in the appropriate circumstances is not equal 
to the demands for goods, overtime costs will be incurred. 
Overtime is the bugbear of the employer when faced with a 
request for a reduced working week. An alteration in hours is 
by custom associated with a change in the weekly wage rate so 
that at least as much is earned as before. If after this the gross 
output is below the former total, the employer has either to 
deny his market what he previously sold upon it, with a reduc¬ 
tion in gross profit, or pay overtime rates for the supplement of 
production which now carries a higher labour cost. 

5. Finally, it is desirable by managerial skill to equate all 
these factors so that the highest possible amount of goods and 
services are made available without detriment to the health and 
satisfaction of employees of all ranks. To achieve these results 
is the real management problem. 

Heating and Ventilation 

Attention given to heating and ventilation can well be repaid 
by added comfort and efficiency. A hot, stuffy room will produce 
a feeling of somnolence and lethargy; too cold a room may be 
equally uncomfortable by reason of the contraction of the sur¬ 
face vessels of the body to prevent the radiation of bodily heat, 
thus giving the sensation of cold. The stagnant and uncomfort¬ 
able feelings associated with bad ventilation have in the past 
been ascribed to poverty of oxygen and an increase in the carbon 
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dioxide content. More recent studies have shown that these 
feelings arise from other factors, the temperature and humidity 
of the air, separately and in combination, and the absence of air 
movement. No one of these can be considered in isolation. A 
lower temperature with less humidity invigorates the body; hot 
air, provided it is dry, i.e. has lower humidity, is not always 
uncomfortable and, if there is some air movement, can be en¬ 
dured up to high temperatures, even for work in the open air. 

In workrooms, apart from window ventilation, which is as 
often a source of discomfort to some as it is a mental satisfaction 
to others, provision should be made for a reasonable temperature, 
the control of humidity and movement of air. The Factories 
Acts specify a temperature of 60 degrees in a room where work 
is mainly done sitting, though this is perhaps below the level of 
comfort which, for most people, is nearer 65 degrees. These Acts 
also provide for a dry bulb thermometer to afford evidence that 
the prescribed temperature has been reached. In genera), the 
Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour recommends 
that the atmosphere of a workroom should be ‘'cool rather than 
hot, dry rather than damp, diverse in temperature rather than 
uniform and monotonous, and moving rather than still.” The 
employer might well provide a wet bulb thermometer to measure 
humidity and train his supervisory force to reduce any dampness. 
Among the necessary steps is a movement of air, an elTect which 
can be produced by electric fans. A long-term method of dealing 
with heating and ventilation as a whole is by air-conditioning 
built into the design and structure of the workroom and provid¬ 
ing a constant and simultaneous control of all the factors which 
make for human comfort when men and women arc at work 
there. 

Noise 

Noise is admittedly uncomfortable and distracting but has 
not been authoritatively proved to be detrimental to production. 
Further, an increase of noise seems to be inevitably associated 
with recent scientific advances, e.g. the jet engine. The personnel 
manager who aims to reduce the effects of noise must take the 
following conclusions into account— 

1. A continuous, even loud, noise is not so troublesome as a 
spasmodic, irregular one. 

2. Work done under noisy conditions may be even slightly 
greater than the amount done under quiet conditions, a result 
attained, most probably, at the cost of greater effort. 

3. Though not troublesome where work is repetitive and 
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automatic^ noise is more so when mental activity is involved, as 
in the following out of a specification or the elucidation of a 
problem. 

4. Speaking generally, relief from noise is comforting while 
noise is uncomfortable. Noise would appear to be an industrial 
situation to which the human organism can adapt itself. This 
does not mean that noise does not conduce to inefficiency nor 
that it might be accepted as unavoidable. In clerical work and for 
executive decisions it is injurious while even in the workrooms 
it may prove to be harmfully selective in that it shuts out from 
the company’s service men and women of high sensitiveness. 

On psychological grounds, therefore, efforts to reduce, if not 
to avoid noise are justified. These have mainly to do with 
structural changes. Sound is carried by the air and by vibration 
of parts of a building such as the floor, windows and doors. The 
most effective method of reduction is that of insulation. To 
effect this, walls and ceilings should be constructed of some 
sound-absorbing substance, such as glass silk or slab wool packed 
behind perforated metal sheets or, as an alternative, wood-wool 
cement slabs. Doors and windows are a trouble but should be 
made as tight as possible. They might be built double as they 
are in cold countries where cold air, another troublesome factor, 
has to be shut out. In a large workshop, where partitions do not 
exist and where treatment of the type suggested is impracticable, 
sound-absorbing screens may be placed around machines. These 
may do little more than shut out the sound of other machines, 
but this is of value. Any disturbing effects upon production are 
due more to a mixture of spasmodic, irregular and uncoordinated 
noises than to the high sound of one machine. The latter, if it 
can be heard alone, has meaning and significance in a pattern 
of mental and physical activity. 

Lighting and Illumination 

In lighting as in ventilation the artificiality of workroom 
conditions is revealed. Natural daylight in this island on a 
summer day, with thin clouds and a hazy atmosphere excluding 
direct sunlight, reaches a maximum of nearly 5,000 foot candles. 
Even on three days out of four in all except the dark days of 
winter, the noontide illumination is from 1,000 to 3,000 foot 
candles.^ The artificial illumination used in industry is more 
commonly 10 to 20 foot candles at the point where the job is 

^ See DepEkrimBiib of Scientific and Industrial Upsparch, Tevhnical Paper No. 
17. For this reference I am indebted to the Lamp Serv ice Uuroau of the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers' Association of Groat Britain. 
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being done, while 25 foot candles is accounted good.^ Experi¬ 
ments concerning higher illumination have been directed rather 
to correlating it with greater production than to increasing the 
illuminating power. These have only established that increase 
in production ceases after something like 50 foot candles, except 
in very fine work or where the eyes have lost some of their power 
through age, in these cases 100 foot candles being suggested. 

Since no one would prefer even 100 foot candles to direct 
sunlight, the production correlation affords no standard. The 
true test lies in the comfort and ease with which work is done. 
To this end artificial light must be brought nearer to daylight. 
The former is less intense and less uniform than the latter and 
diflers from it in colour. These three differences point the way 
to improvement. Greater intensity can be got by directing the 
light upon the work. But glare must be avoided and sharp 
contrasts of light and shadow. Uniformity calls for general and 
indirect lighting of the room. Colour gives difficulty. The only 
colour approaching white light in intensity and comfort is yellow 
but both white and yellow have drawbacks. The latter gives 
faces a sickly pallor which is distasteful; the former needs a 
colour scheme which will avoid glare. Such a scheme may be 
both effective and satisfying. 

Common sense also calls for windows and lighting fixtures to 
be kept clean and free from dust and for electric lights to be 
replaced as a whole before they have burned themselves out. 
Measures like these show how illumination has passed beyond 
the technology of a physical science into the field of human 
comfort. Safety, efficiency and satisfaction can all be furthered 
by the wise use of proper lighting. 

Cleanliness, Tidiness and other Conditions 

Connected with both health and safety are certain more 
general conditions. Among these are adequate space in the 
workrooms and safe and easy staircases. The former is related 
to ventilation while both have a bearing on accidents. Cleanli¬ 
ness means the removal of dust and dirt from windows and 
working places. Equally important is it to clear dust from the 
air by means of exhaust fans and, by well-known engineering 
deviees, to prevent fumes from spreading through a room. 

Tidiness is of concern to the personnel manager both in helping 
to prevent accidents and as a matter of human satisfaction. 
Floors carefully cleaned and kept in good repair, alleyways tidy 

* Soe Ey^a in Tndu^frtf, by Campboll, Riddol and McNalty, Louisans, OrtHsii, 

lysi. 
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because unobstructed, work-benches where there is a place for 
everything and everything is in place, store-rooms, tool-rooms 
and supply rooms which run smoothly because they are orderly, a 
place for scrap or waste from which it is frequently and periodi¬ 
cally removed—all these are elements in personnel relations. 

Safety 

Safety is the positive aspect of what is expressed negatively 
as the prevention of accidents. It is the goal of preventive and 
educative measures which are the concern of the personnel 
manager and the instrument by which workers, supervisors, 
managers and the medical officer can work together to a common 
end. Safety is a natural human desire, though there are some to 
whom an accident, like a surgical operation, is an event standing 
out in the routine of life, distinguishing a man from his fellows. 
Few men in their senses wish for an accident as they wish for 
health and well-being. Nevertheless, just as health is promoted 
by the investigation of disease, so safety is to be promoted by 
the study of accidents. 

At this point we are constrained to pass to the contribution 
which a medical department can make to both health and safety. 
How best to avoid accidents will then follow naturally. 

Medical Section 

The Factories Acts and the Medical and Welfare Services 
Orders have made first-aid service compulsory in most factories. 
A company, desiring to do more, might next introduce an 
industrial nurse to give emergency treatment as a more system¬ 
atic form of first aid; medical etiquette will, however, limit 
both her usefulness and her activity. The introduction of a 
medical officer is the crowning step in the care of industrial 
health. 

The medical man, who is the pivot of this service, may be 
either a part-time or a full-time officer. A variant of these 
individual arrangements is a group medical service. Under this, 
the medical man may have a full-time practice but each company 
in the group will pay for no more than the part time it needs. 
A number of such arrangements exist in Great Britain, several 
on trading estates. Since the practice is one which admits of 
wide imitation in new towns and development areas, one of 
these may be described in detail. 

A Group Medical Service 

In the cotton town of Rochdale nine companies controlling 14 
mills and employing 4,500 workers in total have set up a group 
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medical scheme. The unit companies vary in size from 80 to 
1,000 workers. These being scattered over a wide area, a central 
clinic and nursing staff are impracticable as they would not be 
on a trading estate. The medical officer forms the uniting link, 
each company providing its own nursing, first aid and clerical 
staff. 

The responsibilities of the medical officer are the study and 
supervision of the working environment and the health of the 
employees in the whole group. In more detail, he advises man¬ 
agement on health aspects of the factory and gives advice to 
persons who come to him for it. He examines all new entrants 
before engagement and periodically sees disabled employees to 
make sure that they are suitably placed. He compiles a series of 
standard records for all the firms. These and his observations in 
the workrooms are the basis of any recommendations he may 
make for preventative or other measures. His visit to each mill 
varies with the number of employees and ranges in length from 
to G hours per week. 

These visits are parallel with those of the part-time officer to 
be found in many factories. In these instances, a contract is 
made for an attendance usually of not less than two hours a 
week, though the attendance may be for as many as five half-day 
sessions and include special visits for examinations. With one 
nurse in attendance (though two may be needed according to 
the factory working hours), a part-time medical officer may meet 
the needs of as many as 800 employees. In this case the tabu¬ 
lated records of sickness, absence and accidents might be 
prepared by the personnel officer for his study and the informa¬ 
tion of the production executive. 

Figures^ of the extent of medical services established beyond 
the statutory minimum do not yet show any widespread realiza¬ 
tion of the potential saving from a better medical service. While 
many of the larger concerns can and do provide their own 
medical departments, most smaller ones have not yet seen the 
value of group or part-time service. 

Contribution of the Medical Officer to Health 

Apart from his professional attention to individuals and his 
examination of applicants, the contribution of the medical 

^ The Dale Deport (Cmrl. 8170, TT.M,,S.O.) ^ivns 230 ai thn mimbBr of medic&l 
men mgage^d whr>lu liiiiL' uji factury work with a iriurh largnr numbor employed 
parl-iime. Soine 2,600 State-i ogiatorcd nursoB and 1,400 nthor niirHing atafT are 
employpd in factorien. Spe suimnary of this Report in Personnel Journal, May- 
June, 1951, pp. 136-8. 
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officer to good human relations can be extensive and varied. 
It will lie along the following lines— 

1. He would inspect the factory periodically and report on 
lighting, ventilation and noise. He might be regarded by his 
managerial colleagues as the equivalent of the Medical Inspector 
of Factories, qualified to advise them on the sufficiency of the 
steps they have taken to further health and safety. 

2. He would give his attention to figures of sickness absence. 
By correlating these with total hours worked weekly or with 
any working of shifts, and by interviews in his surgery with 
men who may be working shifts or overtime, he will be in a 
position to question whether the most physically advantageous 
working arrangements are in reality being made. He might 
point out the vicious circle which arises when, for example, long 
hours and continuous employment on shifts lead to an increased 
amount of sickness and this to a reduction in the total work 
hours available for production. This in its turn creates the 
necessity for more overtime from those remaining at work, 
with the consequence of a steeper rise in the sickness rate. A 
courageous policy of reducing hours of individual attendance at 
work is greater wisdom than the increase of hours and overtime. 

8. He would ask for a policy to encourage men and women to 
return to work after illness by providing for shorter hours or 
light work. A full day’s work after a month or more of absence 
through illness is a trial and a burden. There is a psychological 
factor, often of fear and anxiety, in some cases of long sickness 
absenteeism. For this reason it is better for such a person 
returning to work to do shorter hours on his old job rather than 
light work. The latter will most probably entail a full day’s 
attendance immediately on some other job under different 
supervision and among different companions. 

4. He would give attention to this factor of anxiety. Here he 
would be entering the field of research and inquiry. A Canadian 
contribution to this subject suggests that 30 per cent of sickness 
absence is due to emotional disturbances.^ This figure is con¬ 
firmed by various researches in Great Britain. Dr. S. Wyatt, in 
a war-time study made among 30,000 women workers in munition 
factories, found that 21-2 per cent of sickness absence was due 
to “nervous debility and fatigue.”^ Inquiry among a smaller 
sample of 3,000 workers in light and medium engineering in or 


^ H. Graham Hqbs in the Canadian Medical Association Journal (Montreal). 
Vol. 62, No. 2, Feb. 1960. 

” Industrial Health KeSBarch Board, Beport No. 86.A. Stiidy of Certified Sick- 
ntaa Absence among Women in Industry. 
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near Birmingham, carried out over a period of six months, 
showed that 10 per cent of these suffered from neurosis so 
severe as to be disabling while about 20 per cent more were 
troubled by minor neurotic complaints.^ 

5. He would give advice to employees concerning absence 
when suffering from minor illnesses. Should not an individual 
suffering from cold stay away, and, if so, for how long 7 What 
illnesses justify no more than a half-day’s or day’s absence? 
Industrial medical officers answer the latter question by naming 
four which have an industrial bearing, viz. a bilious attack, 
shock after an accident, migraine and dysmenorrhea. A policy 
which encourages a person suffering from a cold to stay away 
till the risk of infection has abated may reduce sickness absen¬ 
teeism in general, though it will increase the days of absence of 
the individual. 

6. He would consider whether those who have been absent 
from illness should report to the medical department before 
resuming work. This is wise from the standpoint of health, but 
in general is not acceptable to the men and women concerned. 
In the circumstances, a policy of offering medical advice con¬ 
cerning fitness to return to work is all that can be done. This 
cannot apply to persons who have been ill with some infectious 
or contagious disease, who should not be allowed to return till 
free from danger of infecting others. Possibly the common cold 
will soon be placed in this class. 

7. He would ask for action to ensure that the canteen plays 
its part in reducing sickness absence, especially by rendering 
service in connexion with early starting. Many workers do not 
rise in time to take breakfast before leaving home. In these 
instances it is a sound arrangement to have hot drinks and food 
available for purchase before work starts. The provision of 
cheaper meals for adolescents comes under the same heading. 

8. He would organize and administer a system of sick visiting, 
preferably by a suitable nurse from his surgery. The purpose of 
this would be to help the absent man or woman to return to 
work as soon as possible. Where a company makes a sickness 
allowance, the visiting nurse can most suitably leave it on her 
visit. 

Accidents 

The concern of the personnel department, including therein 
the medical officer, for safety and the avoidance of accidents, 

^ The Incidence of Neuro.ne among Factory Wori-ere, Kussell Fraser, Industrial 
Health ResoBreh Board Report, No. 90, 1947. 
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arises from the universality of the risk and the effect of an 
accident upon a person and upon his efficiency as a working 
unit. 

It may be thought that, since only certain occupations and 
industries are hazardous and dangerous, concern on the matter 
can be limited to these. This assumption is not true; there is 
risk in all occupations and in most human activity. Statistics 
show that a large proportion of accidents occur from the common 
risks. An uneven or slippery floor, a packing box placed care¬ 
lessly, an error of judgment when riding on a bicycle, may cause 
an accident, though in these instances the risk is not nearly so 
great as with machinery. An accident is carefully defined as an 
event arising out of a work situation which follows on something 
at fault in the equipment or in arrangements or in an individual’s 
performance. 

Since accidents occur in work-situations, measures for their 
avoidance became one of the responsibilities of management. 
These measures can only be rightly based on facts concerning 
the accidents. These facts fall statistically into two groups, a 
classification of accidents and the calculation of an accident rate. 

Classification of Accidents 

Accidents are usually classified according to (a) the nature, 
(b) the cause, and (c) the effect of the event. Even in these 
classes there is a wide range. In its nature the accident may be 
a collision or a fall or a person may have tripped and stumbled. 
Accidents of this kind occur mostly in transportation. The cause 
of the event may be catching clothing, tools or some part of the 
body in a machine. It may equally be a falling body or the 
presence of some object on the floor or even inadequate illumina¬ 
tion. These are mainly workroom accidents in the sense that 
some faulty equipment or arrangement (coupled in many cases 
with human error) is the proximate cause. The effect of the 
accident may be some personal injury or some damage to goods 
and equipment. Before accidents can be adequately considered, 
they must be correctly classified, since comparison between 
these classes is very limited. 

Accident Rate 

An accident rate has two aspects, frequency and severity. 
The former represents the actual number of lost-time accidents 
per unit of time, say, 100,000 hours; the latter is the actual 
number of hours lost through such accidents out of 100,000 
hours of working time. 
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Accident Proneness 

So far, little reference has been made to the individual. There 
are those, mainly onlookers rather than serious students of 
accident statistics, who assert that ‘‘some fellows are always 
having accidents.*’ The logic of this is that the removal of such 
“accident-prone” individuals would alter the statistics, reduce 
the cost and lessen the human discomforts. Is it possible to 
discover these and remove them ? 

An answer to this question has been sought by Mr. Eric 
Farmer and Mr. E. G. Chambers, investigators to the Industrial 
Health Research Board.^ Their purpose was to devise tests 
which could be used to predict the proneness of individuals 
to accidents. In their earlier studies, investigations were 
made into a number of persons, including two groups of women 
employed in a sweet factory, totalling 40, dockyard apprentices 
numbering 157, and two groups of Royal Air Force apprentices 
to the number of 454. The investigators, with scientific caution, 
summarized their results as suggesting “that it is practicable 
to determine in a rough way the probability of any individual 
sustaining an undue number of accidents, and as more research 
work is done and the methods become more refined, this proba¬ 
bility should tend to approximate more and more to certainty.’* 
Two of the tests they used showed some correlation with 
accidents in that low scores in either were associated with a 
proncncss to accident. The final score in the tests showed a 
difference of 48 per cent in accident rates between those above 
and those below the average.^ 

Later studies among industrial workers and motor drivers 
have made it clear that “accident proneness” is “an important 
factor in the causation of accidents.” These, which confirm the 
earlier inquiries, justify the following conclusions upon the value 
of the psychological tests employed. 

(i) “. . . In those groups where the accident records were 
suitalDle it was shown that those who failed in the tests had a 
higher accident rate than those who passed. 

(ii) “. . . Those who had an undue number of accidents in 
their initial period of exposure tended to have a higher accident 
rate than others. 

(hi) “If either of these methods of detecting accident prone¬ 
ness is employed to eliminate certain drivers from the population 

^ Sbo Reportu of the Boaril, Nr> 3 . 38, 55, 88, 74 and 84. 

* I.H.R.B. Report No. 38, p. 0. 
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at risk, future accident rate is reduced. The best results are 
obtained by using both methods in conjunction.”^ 

The scientific caution with which these conclusions are 
expressed is evidence that much has yet to be done before tests can 
be used to eliminate from employment in hazardous occupations 
those who are more than usually likely to incur accidents. The 
question is still open, most probably awaiting clearer distinction 
between personal and non-personal factors in accidents. 

Attention is also drawn to the fact that beginners arc more 
liable td accidents in the early stages of their employment. Can 
a general conclusion be drawn from this that the accident rate 
varies inversely with the length of service? This question can 
only be answered validly if statistics are kept of accident- 
frequency within the same group of workers over a period of 
time. One study is available of the accidents incurred by a group 
of 59 trolley-car motormen for various periods up to 13 months. 
At the same time, there was recorded the percentage of accidents 
caused by the poorest 10 per cent of these operators.^ 

Summarizing this important study, these operators sustained 
a total of 32 accidents in the first month, 242 in seven months 
and 485 in 13 months. The monthly average rose over the 
various periods. This body of the same men exposed to the 
same risk had a higher monthly average of accidents as their 
service increased. The other record shows that the 10 per cent 
of poorest operators contributed in a lesser degree to the total 
of accidents as their service increased. In the first month, they 
caused 50 per cent, but over seven months only 18 per cent and 
over thirteen months only 19 per cent of the total accidents. 

This and a great body of other evidence tends to indicate no 
single way of preventing accidents. The problem calls for alert 
managerial organization to remove and avert risks and the 
instruction of workers in all those techniques which have been 
designed to avoid accidents.® 

The Medical Officer and Accident Prevention 

The contribution of the Medical Officer should be along the 
following lines— 

(a) He should keep adequate figures for accidents, arranged 
by correct methods and should report these periodically to the 

* See I.II.R.B, Report No. 84, “A study of accident pronenesa among motor 
drivers,” p. 37. 

“ See Ghisi'lli and Brown, Ptrsountl and InduMHal Psyihology, McGraw-Hill, 
11148. p. 37R. 

* On theae see Institute of Personnel Managemnnt broad^hoot, Working Coti- 
Uititms and tJniployep Servireft, })y ('’nhon and Towv-Ln pyi. 18-21. 
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board or the managing director. He should study these figures 
in the light of standard information from the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents or of data exchanged with other 
industrial medical officers. 

(6) He should record each individual accident, seeking to 
disentangle the mechanical, material and personal factors. The 
last of these will have been obtained professionally and will not 
be available to management except in general terms as a part of 
any recommendation. These recommendations should be passed 
through the personnel manager to higher authority and to any 
safety committee. 

(c) He should take an active part in educative measures such 
as lectures, demonstrations, films and photographs. 

(d) More importantly, he should use his prestige, knowledge 
and influence to ensure that managements make processes and 
equipment safe, provide protective clothing, goggles, gloves and 
so forth and should advise on types and designs of protective 
equipment. His knowledge of human anatomy make him par¬ 
ticularly qualified to advise on certain modifications of machines 
and equipment so that they are most easily operated by the 
worker. 

These are a part of his functional responsibility which is to 
take his share with the management in securing the health and 
safety of the employees. He is not entitled to order action but 
his advice in these matters is so authoritative that it can only be 
disregarded at a heavy price. 

The Personnel Manager and Accident Prevention 

Being the functional representative of management in this 
matter, the personnel manager will back up the efforts of the 
medical officer in seeking to remove all avoidable risks, help 
management to create in the minds of foremen a sense of their 
responsibility and develop among employees both the safety 
habit and a knowledge of the procedures and practices by which 
safety may be ensured. In more detail, these duties include— 

1. Inspiring both management and workers with a sense of 
their responsibilities by having representatives of both attend 
safety conferences and convey to gatherings of employees the 
ideas they have collected there. 

2. Collecting suggestions from reading journals and books 
and from the practice of other firms. He would in this way 
learn for instance of the use of colour to mark dangerous 
machinery. Vauxhall Motors Limited,^ to take one illustration 

^ The British Journal of Industrial Safety^ VdI. I, No. D, Summor, 1949, p. 137. 


a 6 —[B.jBi) 20 pp. 
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from many that have adopted this device, have reported that 
they painted the dangerous dies in their press shop red: those 
which were not so dangerous but needed watching, yellow; the 
others green. The result was that in this shop which operates 
day and night, there has been no accident in seven years. The 
spirit behind this idea spread through the rest of the factory, 
more than halving the accident rate and reducing the severity 
rate to about half, when the first quarter of the year 1949 is 
compared with the year 1945. He would also learn how elec¬ 
tronics have been applied to the guarding of presses so that the 
press cannot move if a light beam is broken.^ 

8. To carry out these two tasks of motivating and guiding 
management and workers he should, first, either put a safety 
officer on his staff, having the managing director introduce him 
to a management conference, or have a safety engineer parallel 
with the medical officer. Next, he should organize a safety 
committee^ and should see that it has all the information 
collected by the medical officer and himself or the safety engineer. 
He should get its practices and methods drafted so as to give it 
full scope. An appropriate sub-committee, which might be two 
or three members and the safety officer, should sit as a general 
fact-finding body on every significant accident and should report 
to the next meeting of the safety committee. The views and 
recommendations of the committee should be reported by him to 
the appropriate director.^ 

4. He should make arrangements for an investigation into the 
circumstances surrounding each serious injury. Whatever ma¬ 
terial or mechanical factors may enter into an accident, the 
person injured is the most significant element. What he did is 
usually ascertained, so far as possible, with a view to assessing 
his responsibility. More important both for his future happiness 
and satisfaction and as an explanation of this and other accidents 
of a similar kind is “What led him to do what he did?” A 
thorough examination will gather together all the factors of the 
personality and behaviour of the individual. These may include 
his age and experience on the job, his marital status and home 
conditions, his health and interests, his eyesight, hearing and 
reaction time, his personality type, his relations with workroom 
associates and supervision and the history of any previous 

^ F.D.I. licviBWj Nd. 0, Dec., 1950, pp. 14-17. 

■ For an arcount of a model see Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management, 
Nov.-Dee., 1050, pp. 175-8. See also Chapter IX, ante, p. 192. 

> For an account of the work of a safety enf^ineor in the workshop and foundry 
of a company employing 8,600 people see J. Stoele, Foundry Trade Journal, 
Vol. 00. 11th Jan., 1051. 
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accidents. Out of all these there grows up in the mind of the 
investigator a picture of the pattern of the man’s behaviour 
which led up to the accident. This is only a judgment from an 
observer, but it is similar in process to the diagnosis of a medical 
man and in being followed by a prescription for a course of 
action. This action may be such as further training with careful 
follow-up, transfer to another job or a more satisfactory under¬ 
standing with his foreman. 

5. Finally, the personnel manager will as the employer’s 
agent, carry out the duties prescribed by the National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, and will see that each person 
sustaining an injury receives what is due to him under the 
provisions of this Act. 



CHAPTER XIX 


EKIPLOYEE SERVICES 

In an earlier chapter^ proposals were made for dealing with 
certain human situations met with in industry, though without 
any attempt either to justify the policy stated or to detail the 
nature and extent of the services suggested. It is important to 
recognize that the practice of offering services of this kind is 
common to all industrialized countries. The list varies from 
land to land^ according to the national point of view and the 
working situation in various factories. No standard list of these 
services can be offered, their nature and extent depending upon 
such factors as size, location, the type of industry and its 
efficiency and profit-making capacity.® The following catalogue, 
arranged under headings and including certain which are 
statutory, represents, however, what is provided in many large 
firms. On all these there is much information, both valuable and 
detailed, issued by associations concerned with personnel 
matters.^ 


LIST OF EMPLOYEE SERVICES 

1. Canteen. 

2. llecrealional facilities. 

Si)orts clubs. 

Games. 

Rest rooms in canteen or dining-room. 

Library. 

Information. 

Advice bureau. 

Legal aid. 

Holiday travel. 

4. Welfare. 

Wash-rooms. 

^ Sbb Cliapter III, pp. 63-5. 

■ So0 p.gj., iho list pivon for the Wpstem Electric Company, Hawthorne, U.S.A., 
in Manaffement and thB Worlrer, by F. J. RoDthlisbarger and W. J. Dickson, 
Harvard University Press, 1940, pp. 9-10. A comparison with Continental 
practice will prove instructive to the student. 

■ See B. J. Cohen and M. M. Towy Evans, Working Conditions and Employef 
SennCBS, Institute of Persoimel Management, 1950, pp. 7-11. 

* See Cohen and Evans, op. ctV., also the publications of the Industrial 
Welfare Society listed in Bibliography, p. 424. Restrictions of space in this volume 
make detailed treatment of the several items impossible. 
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Cloak-rooms. 

Nurseries, 

Housing. 

Billeting. 

Transport. 

Sick clubs. 

Benevolent funds. 

Long service grants. 

Savings. 

Pensions. 

5. Further education facilities.^ 

6. Medical services.^ 

MOTIVES GOVERNING PROVISION OF EMPLOYEE SERVICES 

The human concern expressed in welfare procedures is the 
product of several motives. Historically, the strongest of these 
was paternalism, understood as a benevolent regard for human 
well-being. Along with it went a recognition of the business 
value of these services which were then rare items in an era of 
industrial disharmony and could be advocated with advantage. 
More directly important than the public goodwill thus acquired 
was the degree to which they prompted co-operation within the 
individual establishment. But in the way in which this result 
was pursued lay the weakness of benevolence as a permanent 
element in human motivation. Paternalism^ has a pronounced 
bias towards authority and autocracy. That which is given to 
employees may clearly be withheld or allowed only on conditions 
laid down by the giver. The spirit of benevolence in business 
tends to harden into an assertion by the employer of his indis¬ 
putable right to have things in his own way in what he regards 
as his own business. He comes also to expect gratitude from his 
employees and the acceptance of his own views and prejudices, 
the most damning of which has, in the past, been aversion to 
collective bargaining and the trade unionism which goes with it. 

Behind the better and more continuously successful instances 
of welfare schemes have been two other motives which have 
supplanted paternalism and transformed regard for business 
values into corporate pride. These arc a proper respect for 
personality and an appreciation of the significance in industry of 
democratic principles. Industry is a part of the society in which 

'For detailed treatment hbb Ch. XVII. 

* See Ch. XVIII, pp. 386-9. 

* For an acute analysis of paternaliran see Tht Art of Administration, by 
Ordway Tead, McGrraw-Hill, 1961, paasim. 
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man develops into a personality. To this end he must have the 
democratic right to choose, criticize and even reject proposals 
affecting his own well-being and the opportunity to work with 
others towards a goal accepted by all. With these two funda¬ 
mental principles as safeguards, welfare procedures become 
elements in co-operation and acquire real business value. 

Their business value may be expressed in varying terms. They 
may be regarded as investments in goodwill and in the health 
and efficiency of the members of the works community. Some 
of them, such as sickness pay and pensions, are forms of addi¬ 
tional remuneration. Profit-sharing, widely regarded as one of 
the welfare items of industry is, in reality a deferred wage and 
salary payment.^ The time and money spent on housing queries 
or on arrangements for billeting or transport are employment 
procedures justified by the expectation of obtaining more and 
better workers thereby. Emphasis on these business aspects is 
a corrective to the idea of benevolence. In practice, no one of 
these services should be begun without setting down formally, 
in both idealistic and business terms, the contribution that may 
be expected from it. To do this in figures will not be easy, but 
a form can be found upon which the business mind, accustomed 
to weigh intangible factors alongside the precise figures of the 
cost accountant, can exercise its judgment.^ 

WORKERS’ INTERESTS 

So much has been said elsewhere^ in this volume on the principles 
upon which co-operation depends that their relevance in welfare 
schemes need only be summarized. Democratic principles 
require that the workers should be consulted before a scheme 
affecting them is launched. Any other practice is wasteful and 
may even be futile. This argument would appear to be unneces¬ 
sary were it not that instances frequently occur of executives 
who reject this view. The Chief Inspector of Factories in his 
Report for 1949 quotes a manager who stated his opinion that 
“it was for the management to provide what they thought best 
and that the workers could complain later if they wished.” This 
attitude is not only wrong in principle but is also bad business. 
To consult employees when drawing up a scheme can be an 
advantage even if only to the extent of a better “fit.” All 

^ Though only after proper wagea and salaries have been paid and a reasonable 
return assured to capital invested in the businesB. 

* See Chapter X, pp. 209-11, also, as an imperfect example, the discussion on 
Canteens, pp. 402-3, post. 

" See Chapter II, especially pp. 41—4. 
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business thinking upon organization and planning condemns the 
haphazard ‘‘handing out’* of welfare services. 

The principle of personality requires that workers should be 
associated as fully as possible with the administration of funds 
to which they have contributed or of social and recreational 
activities in which they wish to share. In this way, industry 
will help employees to become independent and responsible 
members of society. 

ADMINISTBATION OF ElIPLOYEE SERVICES 

Problems which have to be solved in the course of welfare 
procedures follow upon the source and nature of these services. 
Some of them, begun by far-sighted employers, have become the 
concern of the State. Others require expert skill in their formu¬ 
lation and maintenance. Finally, there is a large group of 
services in which workers generally have an interest and partici¬ 
pate in numbers.^ The first two groups call for separate treatment 
on general principles. 

BEYOND THE WELFARE STATE 

The long record of industrial legislation from the first Factory 
Act onwards is proof of the necessary interest of the State in the 
welfare of its citizens in industry. With this record must be 
read the improvements in industrial practice fostered in advance 
of State action by progressive and imaginative employers. Their 
actions being governed by social principles, they envisaged the 
necessity for amenities regarded by some of their fellows as fads 
or hobbies and decried as bad business. In the intervening 
years, the general advance of public and social interest in 
industrial affairs has outmoded some of these early solutions and 
presented the question of welfare in another form. The State 
having made so much generally available, what more, if any, is 
justified ? The answer is threefold. 

1. In relation to statutory amenities, the employer should 
limit the services he offers to those which the State or the local 
authorities do not provide or those which, in his judgment after 
investigation, are held to be inadequate to meet all the circum¬ 
stances. 

2. There are areas of social action where the State has yet 
done nothing and, in fact, may not do anything in the foreseeable 
future. On the assumption that action here may further the 

^ For detailed treatment of these the student is referrpd to the publications 
eited in the Bibliograph3% p. 424. 
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well-being (which, on the lowest terms, means the physical and 
mental efficiency) of employees, this is a field for exploration. 

8. The measure governing the State contribution in any 
instance has been the amount which meets the minimum or, at 
the best, the average need. The minimum is seldom adequate 
and. in a progressive establishment whose standard is above 
that for the country as a whole, is to that extent inadequate. 
Moreover, the average will fall short of meeting extraordinary 
needs. .There are, therefore, grounds, both of expediency and 
necessity, for an employer concerned for better human relations 
to establish procedures for action exceeding the State’s contri¬ 
bution or its statutory requirements. 

A few illustrations may make these maxims clearer. 

Housing Loans 

Though local authorities provide facilities for acquiring 
houses, these are ringed about with so many formalities and 
conditions as to perplex even an intelligent worker. A company 
with a procedure for making loans on conditions will be rendering 
a service not only by advancing money but by the authoritative 
advice which will form a part of the discussion of the proposal. 
It may be possible to help without offering a loan, but the 
opportunity to do so comes through this service being available. 

Legal Aid and Advice 

Though legal representation free of cost is now possible within 
the terms and through the provisions of the Legal Aid and Advice 
Act, 1949, an employer may help individual workers who are 
perplexed and would benefit by legal assistance. Very often such 
men do not know of the statutory provision and in any event 
would prefer to have help through someone they personally 
know. Certain companies do provide this by referring the 
inquirer to their own solicitor or to another with whom they 
have made arrangements to this end. 

Cleanliness and Coloui in Workrooms 

In the relevant provisions of the Factories Acts and in Orders 
and Regulations issued thereunder, statutory requirements are 
set out for cleanliness and for the periodic painting or white¬ 
washing of rooms. The provisions of these Acts and Orders are 
necessarily minimum standards which, for reasons of health and 
prestige, are exceeded in firms where cleanliness has a selling 
value. But even elsewhere the motive of human dignity remains. 
Dirt and filth are abhorrent to most self-respecting men and are 
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endured only so far as they are inescapable. Even a superfluity 
of opportunity for removing their taint has a business value. 
The way to the habit of cleanliness in work is beset by by-paths 
of prejudice and tradition. Before the road will be well-trodden 
it must be made easy and attractive. 

The idea of colour as a help towards satisfaction in work would 
appear fantastic were its use and value not well-authenticated. 
Colour has already^ been named as an aid to safety and a factor 
in satisfactory lighting. By extending its use beyond the walls 
and machinery a greater effect is produced. Seeing becomes more 
comfortable, brightness is given to the shop and there is created 
“a most stimulating environment . . . which helps to combat 
boredom, to reduce spoiled work and to induce orderliness, 
tidiness and cleanliness.”^ In these words an observer sums up 
the effect of a bold colour scheme introduced into the seven 
factories of David Brown and Sons (Huddersfield). 

Cloak-rooms 

Here, again, standards have been set by the Factories Acts, but 
in a matter so close to the personal and physical comforts of men 
and women there is business wisdom in making cloak-rooms as 
good as can be afforded and as satisfactory as conditions permit.® 

EMPLOYER AND EXPERT 

Some employee services are made available through the contri¬ 
bution of an expert either on the staff of the employer or brought 
in from outside. Here the question is that of directing and 
controlling his activities. In general, by reason of the complexity 
of his subject, as illustrated in a pension scheme, or because his 
function is unattractive as a business matter (one of the objec¬ 
tions to canteens), he sometimes claims and is allowed a freedom 
not ordinarily conceded in business practice to an agent. This is 
an illegitimate transfer of responsibility. These services are 
instruments of management and must be kept in line with the 
objectives of the business. Experts have no inherent capacity 
to do this. Many of them, though technically competent, are 
inept and inefficient where social skills are required. If they 
blunder, the task of correcting them is one for management. 

1 See Chapter XVIII, p. 394. 

* Sbb the Journal of the Irifttitutz of Personnel Management, Jan.—Feb., 1047, 
pp. 34-6, also ibid. Jan.-Feb., 1948, pp. 7-11. For an extensive colour research 
at the Boumville 'works of Cadbury Bros, bob The Times Review of Industry, 
June, 1961, p. 14. 

” For satisfactory standards see Cohen and Evans, op. cit., pp. 22-5. 
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Running a Canteen 

The provision of a canteen is one of these services. Though it 
is, in most cases, run by the employer or occasionally even by 
the employees, there are circumstances which justify it being 
leased to an outside caterer. These reasons and the benefits and 
drawbacks of such an arrangement can, with advantage, be set 
out. Three reasons for this arrangement deserve consideration. 

1. The running of a canteen extends outside the usual factory 
management procedure. It involves buying the necessary 
commodities, preparing them (the equivalent of production), 
and selling or serving them, the latter being a face-to-face re¬ 
lationship. Production management seldom goes beyond the 
first two of these and, in respect of the last, is on a different 
footing. 

2. As a market, the canteen is specialized. Its customers con¬ 
sist of several groups with somewhat different needs and desires. 
They comprise adult men, some of whom are on heavy, and some 
on light work; adult women on light work who may, or may 
not, rely much on the canteen meal and juniors of both sexes 
whose spending power is small but whose physical needs are 
great. If, for any reason, these customers are not satisfied and 
withdraw their patronage, no other market is available to the 
producer. This closed and special market is a financial bugbear 
in the running of an industrial canteen and makes profits in the 
full accounting sense of the word very difficult. In consequence, 
most employers subsidize their canteens by withdrawing certain 
charges and overheads.^ 

8. This fact being well known, an employer who is contem¬ 
plating a canteen of his own is justified in asking whether an 
expert caterer may not save him this expense by running it 
without a subsidy. 

The disadvantages lie in the realm of human relations. The 
quality of the meals and the service may be as good as can be 
reasonably expected but will not be accepted as such. Since the 
caterer must make a profit to remain in business, his customers 
are likely to assert that, in comparison with the employer, he 
can only do so by reducing the quality of provisions or putting 
the charges for services higher than they need be. Even though 
evidence to the contrary be available and be put forward, it will 
not go far towards removing this prejudice- Here lies the crux 
of the problem of running a canteen. Since complaints are 
inevitable in so human a situation, an employer with his own 

^ See Can the CarUem Pay? by M. Berry, I.P.M. Jovmalf Sept.-Oct., 1048, 
pp, 127-43. 
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canteen will make arrangements for these to be considered by 
persons who, as his employees, are responsible directly to him 
for handling them. Even if he does induce an outside caterer to 
follow the same procedure, his employees will be less ready to 
accept the situation. They will be slower in taking their com'* 
plaints where they can be remedied, feeling that an outsider has 
come between them and their employer and given a different 
bent to the procedure for handling grievances. Delay will make 
the grievances seem more acute. 

This appraisal indicates the value of the expert caterer to the 
employer but reveals the limits within which he can work with 
advantage. In the small business where the closeness of human 
relations makes it easy to take care of grievances, the advantages 
of the industrial caterer are clear. In a larger concern the 
employer can obtain expert help by having his own canteen 
manager or manageress and can maintain the human contact by 
making this activity a part of the responsibility of the personnel 
manager, setting up at the same time a Dining Room Advisory 
Committee named by the Works Council or other representa¬ 
tive body of workers. The canteen thus becomes an instrument 
in the carrying out of a personnel policy as much as a necessary 
service. Within this set-up it would be possible to arrange, for 
instance, for cheap meals for juveniles or for anything else 
which is a business service rather than a financial measure. 

Pensions 

The provision of pensions is an employee service in which, 
however, the questions of State action and of expert advice 
both come to the surface. As in other welfare matters, employers 
had advanced faster than the State. The pension schemes of 
Rowntree and Cadbury, to mention two of the earliest and most 
widely-studied in the pioneering days of social welfare, were 
established in 1906, while the first legislative enactment in the 
form of the Old Age Pensions Act dates from 1908. The extent 
to which industry led the way is seen more clearly from a few 
details. The first State pension accrued at 70 years, was only 
five shillings a week at most and fell to nothing at a specified 
very low income level. The Rowntree scheme (that of Cadbury 
Brothers was similar in principle) paid pensions of thirty shillings 
a week for men at 65 years and of twenty shillings for women at 
55 years. Though restricted initially, this scheme was made 
applicable after a few years to both factory and salaried em¬ 
ployees. The State pension was at first non-contributory but in 
1925 was extended in scope and made contributory. Nevertheless, 
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it was always less liberal than similar pensions in the few indus¬ 
trial establishments which were setting standards in better 
human relations. 

The arguments used in support are still relevant. Few persons, 
even among salaried employees, could save enough to render 
their old age free from want. A pension removed this fear, gave 
human satisfaction, caused the individual to work without the 
paralysis of apprehension and helped the employer by enabling 
him to deal humanely with any man who was growing less 
effective: Many employers, reluctant to condemn old unpension- 
able workers to want, were retaining some of these, thereby 
paying “hidden” pensions. This practice was a further hindrance 
to efficiency in that younger men with hopes of promotion found 
themselves debarred from better work, higher status and 
increased salaries. These arguments come to be more and more 
accepted with the result that contributory pension schemes 
increased in numbers and attracted more attention throughout 
industry and commerce as factors in good staff relations.^ 

The situation has been changed by the National Insurance 
Acts (1946.) The limits imposed in previous Acts had left 
managerial and higher salaried staffs without any State pro¬ 
vision for old age. The recent Acts have, on conditions and 
within limits, made pensions available to all. The new situation 
is a change in detail rather than in principle. It reinforces the 
desirability of provision for old age. But the statutory pro¬ 
vision is, in many instances, below what is fitting for higher 
executives. In such circumstances there is sense in the employer 
supplementing the State pension. Unless, however, some limit 
is drawn to his contribution, the provision made under the two 
pensions might be more than adequate. Recognition of this has 
led to a modification in established schemes designed to ensure 
economic security for employees without an undue burden on 
either of the parties. 

The need for man-power, the altered age constitution of the 
population and the increased expectation of life have made 
retirement less desirable at some conventional age. The with¬ 
drawal from industry of men and women in good health may be 
a waste of their skill, experience and wisdom. At the same time, 
the argument against a “road-block” in promotion still obtains. 
This twofold problem can be met simultaneously by increasing 
the pension for each year worked beyond the stipulated retiring 
age and by transferring the pensionable employee to a job where 
the strain of responsibility is less but where experience has a 
^ See Cohen and Evans, op. cit., pp. 42-6. 
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specific value. In industry some employers^ are setting up 
sections where older men can work at their own pace, while 
something similar is being worked out in commerce. 

Types of Pension Schemes 

Industrial pensions may be contributory or non^ontributory, 
as a matter of their financing, or may be administered by the 
employer or an insurance society. Both non-contributory and 
contributory schemes must, as a statutory requirement, be 
invested and administered by trustees who may, at the discretion 
of those who appoint them, be made to include representatives 
of both management and workers. 

A non-contributory scheme is subject to criticism on several 
grounds. It is so costly as to be impracticable except for very 
wealthy firms. It fails to recognize the objection of ordinary 
men to “getting something for nothing,” and lays no stress on 
the advisability for them to contribute to their own security. 

For the financing and administration of a scheme an insurance 
society which makes pensions a specialty is to be recommended 
on several grounds and under certain conditions. The gravest 
financial commitment for any company initiating a contributory 
scheme arises from provision for all employees, especially those 
with long service. To do this for men whose contributions 
cannot, in the nature of things, be proportionate to their service 
has called for a capital payment of as much, in one large com¬ 
pany, for instance, as £500,000. The second commitment is the 
guarantee of the solvency of the fund; in other words, that the 
pensions promised under the scheme will be paid. In an epoch 
of changing money values this can be a headache for even the 
wealthiest of companies and these two risks combined hold 
many an employer back from instituting a pension scheme. An 
insurance company, however, can be expected to cover these and 
thus enable even a small firm to provide pensions. In their case, 
even more than in that of a company-run contributory scheme, 
is it desirable to associate representatives of employees of all 
grades with the discussions between the management and the 
insurance companies. 

In one important respect, an insurance company may protect 
• the interests of the employee better than an employer. A pension 
agreement ceases with the employment contract. The employee 
must then withdraw from the scheme, obtaining the return of his 
own contributions with interest but losing for the future the 
“cover” hitherto enjoyed. Only if some arrangement has been 

' Sbb an inst/ancB of this in Chapter XII, p. 
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made with a view to the cover being retained can this be avoided. 
Two industries have such a scheme, introduced through the Joint 
Industrial Council and covering all employees in the industry, no 
matter who their individual employer may be,^ An insurance com¬ 
pany can take over the contract and transfer the member to 
another employer without loss of cover. An extension of this 
practice would get rid of an objection rightly laid against pensions 
promoted by individual firms, viz. that they check initiative by 
making it unprofitable, when all things are taken into account, 
for an executive in middle life to seek another post, even at a 
higher salary. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

The services which have been described represent a change in 
industrial attitude. In days of laisser-faire, industry was gaunt 
and unsympathetic. Each man stood on his own feet or fell, 
defeated and impoverished in the struggle. Simultaneously, in 
our aristocratic order, some men with authority and power were 
gracious and kindly and found mental and spiritual satisfaction 
in active benevolence. When democracy became recognized as 
an industrial principle, political and industrial associations 
sought to spread the garments of justice over the wounds 
inflicted by the industrial machine. At the same time, under 
similar impulses, some employers manifested a clear sense of 
what was due to their employees as men and women and initiated 
services such as those described above. But the fight for justice 
and democracy had quickened the dislike always felt towards 
the charity of which the centurics-old poor law had been the 
form and substance. The struggle was for the rights of an 
industrial citizen. Were these services among the rights which 
they claimed? If not, and some of them definitely were not so, 
were they to be rejected as badges of servitude or what? 

The growth of these services shows that, speaking broadly, 
they have not been rejected. All the same, they still carry some 
of the odour of charity and, like charity, are accepted according 
to the spirit in which they are offered. The chief characteristic 
of a right attitude on the part of an employer towards these 
services and the workers and staff to whom they are offered is as 
follows— 

1. The services shall be openly acknowledged as having a 
definite business value. Only on an ineffective line of argument 
can they be described as unproductive or non-profit making. 
They are not directly productive, but neither is the work of an 
* Soe Tohen and Evans, op. cit., p. 44. 
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accountant, though few business men would be without this 
interpreter of figures. He, too, is not a profit-maker but the 
efficiency of the business depends greatly on his work. The 
direct purpose of these services is to increase the efficiency of 
employees, quicken their satisfaction in their work, remove fear 
and apprehension, replacing these by confidence in an under¬ 
standing management and, finally, to fulfil the responsibility of 
management, that of quickening the will to work together in 
carjdng out the purposes and policy of the business. 

2. These services are both an outcome and an evidence of 
efficient management. Like every other business activity they 
have their price. This is an efficient management with full 
co-operation within the establishment towards achieving its 
objectives. 

3. These services should not be forced upon the employees, 
either as something thought to be good in themselves or good 
for the workers. Even though they be good, they should be 
subject to the vote or veto of the workers who must be free in 
their choice and free also to arrange that which they have chosen 
along the lines of their own desire. Wherever possible, employees 
should be associated with the direction and control of these 
services. 

4. Finally, the employer and, on his behalf, the personnel 
manager and any personnel officer specifically allotted to the 
task must give personal attention and show a personal interest. 
The spirit in which these services arc offered can then be judged 
by every one affected. 



CHAPTER XX 


INDUSTBIAL RELATIONS IN PRACTICE 

The forces which operate in the sphere of industrial relations 
have already been defined and discussed.^ Their study has shown 
how coinplex are the contacts which constitute production 
situations and how numerous are the differences in viewpoint, 
interest and judgement revealed therein. The workroom is a 
network of patterns of behaviour, made more intricate by the 
necessity to group individuals into teams for the carrying on of 
production. These patterns run both outwards and inwards: 
outwards towards those who control, direct and co-ordinate, the 
directors, managers, functional executives and foremen; in¬ 
wards through and among the individuals and the groups. The 
common work-interest which links all these extends beyond the 
pattern of their tasks to the conditions of work, its pay, the 
terms of employment, the welfare situations and even the qual¬ 
ity and nature of the supervision and the management. It finds 
expression in an informal association with no tangible lines of 
organization but having its basis in common feelings and current 
attitudes. Within this association there are recognized leaders 
whose identity is known to the workers and whose influence 
must be taken into account, since they may cither support or 
oppose the formal representatives, the shop stewards and trade 
union leaders. Through these latter, contact is made with the 
several representatives of management. 

Relations are not confined to the workroom. The formal 
grouping of employers and local unions respectively extends 
beyond the factory walls into larger associations. Finally, the 
State comes into this pattern by reason of its interest in peace 
and harmony within industry. 

The problem of industrial relations in practice is to devise a 
scheme of co-operation between the parties. The first line of action 
is the recognition of one group by the other for a defined and 
limited range of purposes that seem justified to both. This step 
presents difficulties grounded in differences in psychological 
attitudes. The management group is authoritative, conservative 
and jealous of its privileges. The union group is militant and 
defensive at the same time. Opposition can be reduced by 
mutual concessions, based upon acknowledgment of a defined 

^ Sbb Chapter VIII. 
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sphere of common interest. Differences, however, in outlook and 
methods will always tend to make adjustment unpalatable and 
conflict probable. Recognition implies arrangements for meeting 
together, with procedures for easing and regulating approaches 
of this kind and for dealing, through conference and discussion, 
with matters brought forward in the ways accepted as proper. 

The third step is that of carrying out in the workroom what 
has been agreed in conference. Initiative here lies with manage¬ 
ment, though what they do will be subject to scrutiny by the 
other party. Where agreement is not reached, some means of 
continuing the discussion of the items in dispute becomes an 
important, if not an outstanding, aspect of industrial relations. 
At this stage the State intervenes, but usually only when 
voluntary discussion has failed to resolve the issue. 

EMPLOYER OROUPINQS 

Employer groupings in Great Britain fall into an established 
pattern. Most employers belong primarily to a trade association. 
This watches over the technical and commercial interests of their 
trade, defending these by political or other action and promoting 
them by collective research when action of this kind would be 
beyond the competence of the individual employer. At the apex 
of these trade associations is a national body, the Federation of 
British Industries, formed m 1916. Alongside of it but separate 
in purpose there has existed since 1919 what is known as the 
British Employers Confederation. This, with a membership 
covering sixty industries, was formed expressly to negotiate on 
labour questions in industry generally and to confer with the 
Trade Union Congress and with the Government. These three 
bodies meet together in a National .Joint Advisory Council, set 
up first in October, 1939, “to advise the Government on matters 
of common interest to employers and workers.” As an example 
of its activity it agreed in 1947 (having been reconstituted in 
July, 1946) to recommend, on specified conditions, joint consul¬ 
tative machinery^ for the regular exchange of views between the 
two sides on production problems. 

These nation-wide arrangements have the appearance of 
systematic collective action by employers’ groups. The reality 
is not as complete as the appearance. Individual employers do 
not in every instance belong to their trade association and some 
employers’ federations, for example those in the cotton industry, 
deal with both commercial and labour matters. Nor is it a 
uniform practice to meet and confer with the other party in 

^ See Chapter IX, pp. 180-1. 
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industrial relations. Some employers have resisted the trend 
towards collective bargaining, refusing to recognize trade 
unions and seeking to retain an individual relationship towards 
their employees. Nevertheless, in one way and another, there is 
much collective discussion of industrial questions and a growing 
appreciation of the value and necessity of maintaining harmony. 

TRADE UNIONS 

The organized worker groups are the trade unions, whose 
recognition is the keystone of sound relations within industry. 
Despite the minority of employers who still refuse it, collective 
bargaining is the rule over a wide area of industry. But the 
view that employees should belong to their appropriate trade 
union and that this is in the interest of employers is less widely 
accepted. Some employers are willing to facilitate trade union 
membership enrolment by publishing their views on this matter 
on their notice boards or in their works rules. For example, the 
notice boards of Rowntree and Company have for many years 
carried the following statement, signed by the Chairman of 
Directors— 

Trade Unions 

We have been informed that a number of employees would like to 
know what is the attitude of the Directors to Trade Unions. 

While recognizing that it is entirely a matter for the employee’s own 
judgment as to whether he shall or shall not join a Trade Union, the 
opinion of the Directors is “that it is desirable in the interests of the 
Company and its employees that the latter shall be suitably organized, 
and that membership of a Trade Union is, in the general cose, desirable.'' 

The above quotation is an extract from Clause 13 of the printed 
memorandum on the Profit Sharing Scheme, dated September 23, 1923. 

This notice safeguards an individual’s right to exercise his own 
judgment in joining a trade union or not. The reluctance of 
employers to concede recognition arises where this right of 
personal judgment is not clearly established. A proper relation 
between any two parties does not permit either to force the 
other unwillingly into any association. A lawful organization 
within a democracy seeking to enrol members in support of a 
defined objective is limited to methods of persuasion and intel¬ 
lectual conviction. Trade unions, seeking to increase their 
membership, must recognize these conditions. The utmost they 
can ask of an employer is that he shall deal with them on those 
matters in which he and they have a common interest and that, 
in line with his own action in joining his trade association and 
negotiating collectively through it, he shall state his reasoned 
view that “membership of an appropriate union is desirable.” 
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This conclusion b the logical application of the principle of free 
association in a democracy. 

SHOP StEWABDB 

Within the factor}’, trade unions function through shop stewards. 
These are the elected representatives of the trade unionists in the 
several ‘‘shops” or departments. Their activities are defined by 
the unions and are subject to agreement by the employer. On 
the union side certain limitations are set. The broader issues of 
industrial relations are required to be left to the full-time union 
officer. In some instances, especially in a localized industry 
where the union officer is readily ' . ailable, the activities of shop 
stewards are little more than those of collecting union subscrip¬ 
tions and reporting any trouble to him. Other unions, with 
widely dispersed membership and especially those whose members 
demand quick action on grievances, have come to allow a greater 
breadth of responsibility. In general, though, shop stewards are 
concerned with the difficulties and problems arising within an 
establishment. They are the mouthpieces of the trade union 
employees of a company and constitute the non-commissioned 
officers of their union. 

Their recognition is a question which must be settled justly if 
good relations are to obtain. It can be decided on principle. So 
far as they are representatives of the unions, they have a similar 
right to recognition but on terms which do not contravene any 
agreement on the general principle with the trade union con¬ 
cerned. The employer, as the second party and because he has 
employed each shop steward to do a job in his establishment, 
also has a right to state the terms on which he will agree to them 
carrying out their responsibilities. This is both a contractual 
item and one of good organization. Some, at least, of a shop 
steward’s duties as a representative of his fellows cannot be 
carried out properly except in working hours. If, however, he 
devotes any portion of his working time to these duties, he is in 
fact and to that extent, breaking his employment contract. This 
is so even if he is a piece worker. He is consuming time and using 
space, both expenses to the employer, for which no return is at 
the moment being received. Friction and misunderstanding are 
almost sure to arise if this point of principle is allowed to go by 
default. If the employer is prepared to carry this cost on the 
ground that industrial harmony has an economic value, his 
agreement should be known as a matter of policy to all executives 
and to the trade union representatives. He will then be in a 
position to secure agreement tn procedures governing the 
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selection and election of each shop steward by a recognized 
constituency, the notification of this election and the oppor¬ 
tunities for carrying out the duties involved. 

Agreement on Shop Stewards in Engineering Trades 

Precision can be given to this general statement by citing the 
appropriate clauses of an agreement entered into in 1922 between 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the various unions 
in tha4; industry. This agreement, though under fire on the 
ground that it does not allow adequately for joint consultation, 
is still valid. Those clauses are quoted below which deal with the 
appointment and recognition of shop stewards. 

Appointment of Shop Stewards 

(fl) Workers, members of the (signatory) trade unions, 
employed in a federated establishment, may have representa¬ 
tives appointed from the members of the unions employed in 
the establishments to act on their behalf in accordance with 
the terms of this agreement. 

(6) The representatives shall be known as shop stewards. 

(c) The appointment of such shop stewards shall be determined 
by the trade unions concerned, and each trade union party 
to this agreement may have such shop stewards. 

(d) The names of the shop stewards and the shop or portion 
of a shop in which they are employed and the trade union to 
which they belong, shall be intimated officially by the trade 
union concerned to the management on election. 

General 

{e) Shop stewards shall be subject to the control of the trade 
unions, and shall act in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the trade unions and agreements with employers so far as 
these affect the relation between employers and workpeople. 

(/) In connexion with this agreement, shop stewards shall be 
afforded facilities to deal with questions raised in the shop or 
portion of a shop in which they are employed. Shop stewards 
elected to the works committees shall be afforded similar facilities 
in connexion with their duties, and in the course of dealing with 
these questions, they may, with the previous consent of the 
management (such consent shall not be unreasonably withheld), 
visit any shop or portion of a shop in the establishment. In all 
other respects shop stewards shall conform to the same working 
conditions as their fellow workers. 
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{g) Negotiations under this agreement may be instituted 
either by the management or by the workers concerned. 

(A) Employers and shop stewards and works committees shall 
not be entitled to enter into any agreement inconsistent with 
agreements between the Federation or local association and the 
trade unions. 

Since 1989 shop stewards, especially in the engineering and 
aircraft industries, have obtained a higher status, and there is 
in many shops a convenor or chairman of shop stewards. Though 
the employers’ association does not officially recognize this 
development, it has been found convenient in some larger 
factories where matters of general concern to all shop stewards 
arise, to deal through one person. In this way, the convenor 
of shop stewards has tended to become the channel through 
which major matters are discussed. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

The ultimate aim in the handling of industrial relations is that 
of securing co-operation and the result to be expected from co¬ 
operation is harmony coupled with ellicienc}. The amount of 
co-operation is the test and the evidence of industrial health. 
Consultative machinery Ls justified when it contributes to 
eflicieiicy, helps to avoid and prevent conflict and leads to the 
quick settlement of grievances. Unfortunately, positive measures 
of this contribution are wanting as they arc in the parallel 
instance of physical health. In default, we tabulate figures of 
sickness and ill-health and measure results by a decline in the 
sickness ratio. 

Using this measure in relation to industruil disputes, it is 
becoming apparent that the major disputes on which both sides 
engaged before so much voluntary and statutory machinery^ 
was available, are declining in number, in size and in their effect 
upon productivity.* Trade unionism, despite its shortcomings, 
is now a moderating influence, due to its policy, the quality of 
its leaders and the effect upon its members of the growing 
attention by management to human relations. This philosophy 
of management is slowly winning its reward. 

Nevertheless, industrial relations contain seeds of discontent 
not easily eradicated.^ The status of dependency means insecur¬ 
ity, a situation made worse by the changes and adjustments 
inseparable from industrial activity. The exercise of power and 

^ For this, see pp. 315-20. 

* See Strikes, a Study in InduBtrial ConjUct, by K. G. J. C. KnowloB, Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1952, pp. 232-55. 

* For these see Chapter VIII, pp. 157-61. 


<B.38i) 
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an uncritical and injudicious emphasis on management preroga¬ 
tives can be irritating and frustrating. The slowness with which 
democratic ideas become reflected in methods of disciplinary 
control contributes to friction. The community sense displayed 
in trade union loyalty, opposed as it sometimes is among man¬ 
agement, finds expression in sympathetic action. It is significant 
that, while the major issues (wages and hours of work) are being 
more readily dealt with, the remaining causes, named in the 
official lists as “employment of particular classes or persons, 
working arrangements, rules and discipline, trade unionism and 
sympathetic action” are growing in numbers.^ The nature of 
these particular items can be seen from the following instances 
copied from the column of subjects of dispute given in various 
issues of the Ministry of Labour Gazette — 

(a) Refusal to allow a shop steward time off work to attend a 
trade union meeting. 

(b) Protest against inclusion of shop stewards among employ¬ 
ees declared redundant. 

(c) Employment of non-unionists. 

(d) Refusal to work overtime. 

(g) Employment of time and motion study engineers. 

(/) Fear of redundancy. 

(g) Dismissal of redundant workers. 

(h) Refusal to work on two shift system. 

All these are items with which managements trained in human 
relations and supported by a mutually agreed policy do in 
practice deal successfully. 

STATISTICS OF DISPUTES 

Some measure of the amount of disagreement and conflict is 
necessary. This can be either relative, through a comparison 
with other causes of industrial waste and loss, or absolute, 
expressed in totals of days or tonnage or percentage of nominal 
work force. Relatively, a passing eomparison has already been 
made between the number of days lost through disputes and the 
loss suffered through sickness, accident and unemployment.^ 
The time lost on account of strikes in Great Britain in the year 
1953 was calculated at 2,184,000 working days.* This total was 
raised above the average of 1,725,000 working days lost in the 
five preceding years by a one day’s strike in engineering and 
shipbuilding.* 


^ See Knowles, loc. cit., pp. 234-7. 

* See Chapter XVIII, p. 373. 

^ Miniatry of Labour Oarette, May, 1964. 
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The severity of disputes is measured by the length of time 
that work is interrupted and by the number of workers affected. 
In 1958, out of 1,746 stoppages, 42*3 per cent (788) lasted not 
more than one day and only 7 per cent were continued beyond 
six days. Of the total stoppages, 1,203 concerned fewer than 
100 workers. The mining industry contributed 1,807 to the 
total. 

These figures are fairly representative as will be seen by 
quoting those for the previous year. Though 1952 had no ab¬ 
normal one-day strike, it had 1,714 stoppages of which 753 
lasted less than one day and only about 9 per cent lasted more 
than six days. The mining industry accounted for 1,221 of the 
stoppages while a total of 1,182 occurred in small groups of less 
than 100 workers.^ 

The following conclusions may be drawn from a consideration 
of the statistics of disputes— 

1. Practical steps, designed to deal expertly and on a nation¬ 
wide scale with man-management in the mining industry so as 
to reduce its record of disputes, would alter the whole broad 
picture of industrial relations in this country. Public opinion 
and the Press naturally look at total figures. 

2. Groups comprising less than 100 workers are more amenable 
to direct managerial leadership than the large aggregates of 
thousands of men. Development of this type of leadership can 
do much to alter the totaf result, even in mining. 

3. The “hard core” of industrial disputes, which might be 
taken as those lasting more than two weeks (12 days) is not more 
than 10 per cent of the total. This result follows upon the use of 
conciliation machinery now so widely available and used. What 
this means, even in the mining industry, can be illustrated from 
expert evidence.^ An experienced conciliator collected the 
history of 300 consecutive disputes in a mining area which he 
knew well. All but 50 of these were settled at the first stage and 
only five went to the conciliation machinery where they, too, 
were settled. 

The gravity and complexity of industrial disturbances is 
greater, however, than the total of man-days lost. The country’s 
economy is thrown out of balance, especially by a mining or 
transport strike. The rhythm of production is upset. Even 
where no idle man-days can be recorded, there is loss through 
materials wasted in process, an insufficient supply of raw 

^ For these statistics and others of similar significance, see Ministry of Labour 
Oazette^ Hay, 1953, and May, 1954. 

* Given personally to the author. 
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materials, a reduction in finished products for use or sale and a 
lower spending power on the part of workers. 

These facts underline the necessity for prompt and effective 
action concerning grievances. Top executives are not the first 
persons to whom they either can, or should, be referred. Usually 
they arise in the workroom and are naturally the concern of the 
foreman. Any discontent is at first only a spark, a “spot” of 
trouble. It may affect one small point in an agreement; it may 
be some minor matter which two men of reasonable minds and 
equable temper could soon put right. Prudence and good 
business organization combine to suggest that the foreman 
should know of this trouble before any other executive, have an 
opportunity to deal with it and be expected to settle it. Strict 
enforcement of these requirements, coupled with an admonition 
to all foremen to settle as many matters as is consistent with 
justice and reason, gives security to them. It should also 
convince workers that the company wishes all troubles to be 
faced and settled justly and speedily. 

If the foreman and worker cannot settle any specific com¬ 
plaint, an agreed procedure must be open to them. That which 
operates in the engineering industry and many of those related 
to it, is as follows— 

Failing a settlement between workers and foreman, the shop 
steward and one of the workers directly concerned will take the 
matter up with the chief shop steward, the manager and (or) the 
head shop foreman. This reference upwards allows consideration 
of the matter in a broader field. It is a form of conciliation at 
which many matters are settled. 

If no settlement is reached at this stage, either party may ask 
for the grievance to be further considered at a meeting of a 
works committee. This committee is expressly provided for in 
the grievance procedure. It is joint, consisting of not more than 
seven representatives of the management and not more than 
seven shop stewards. These latter are elected by ballot of their 
fellow unionists employed in the factory. Should a grievance 
arise in which a shop steward who is not one of these seven is 
concerned, the committee may co-opt him for its consideration. 
At this meeting, an outside representative of the union may 
elect to be present, in which event an employers* representative 
shall also be there. 

At the next stage the dispute is referred to the two organized 
associations of employers and trade unionists. 
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AVDIDAHCOB ABD MMM'i^iCTinCMT OF DUPUTK8 

Here the machinery of ronsultation between the parties^ comes 
into action. Negotiation is the first method used. By this is 
meant discussion, argument and conference between the parties 
with a view to securing agreement. In the phrase most com¬ 
monly used for it, negotiation is collective bargaining. Its scope 
is wide and covers matters which are not strictly subject to bar¬ 
gaining but rather to common understanding. These include not 
only rates of wages but also hours of work, holidays, overtime, 
special allowances, allocation of work, number of apprentices 
and working conditions generally. Agreements of this nature 
depend for their sanction upon the principle of common consent 
and their acceptance by the individual members of the contract¬ 
ing parties. Their success depends upon the fitness of this 
voluntary machinery to deal with issues, the ease with which it 
can be made to function and the sense of moral responsibility 
existing among those on whose behalf the agreement has been 
signed. 

In a number of industries there is a definite chain of reference 
upwards from the local dispute. In the engineering trade a 
grievance not settled by the machinery already described goes to 
a local, in reality a district, conference and then to a central or 
national conference, with no specific action in the event of 
failure to agree. A number of industries have arrangements 
similar in principle, a few of them providing for methods which 
take them into the area of conciliation and arbitration. In ship¬ 
building, for instance, the central conference may be followed 
by a general conference with an independent chairman. The 
railways, after their local and sectional committees, have a 
Railway Staff National Council, still mutual, but follow on with 
a National Tribunal, also with an independent chairman. The 
boot and shoe industry has one national conference to deal with 
wages, hours and conditions, though it has also a Joint Industrial 
Council. The pottery trade has a very similar procedure. While 
in most instances, negotiations take place in full meeting, there 
are several instances where “conciliation panels” are appointed 
to conduct preliminary discussions and further, to deal with any 
industrial troubles arising in separate establishments out of the 
application of agreements. 

The remaining methods for avoiding and settling disputes 
bring in the State, through the Ministry of Labour. Recourse to 
this assistance may be voluntary, i.e. by decision and agreement 

^ See earlier in this chapter; also Chapter IX. 
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of the parties, or it may be compulsory, required by law. The 
Ministry itself is obliged, in specified circumstances, to offer 
assistance and take action to prevent and settle differences. 
Parties in dispute must report their failure to agree to the 
Minister who must then act along prescribed lines. He may act 
even when such a dispute has not been reported to him. His 
intention in general is to assist in a settlement by bringing the 
parties together or by marshalling the facts and informing public 
opinion upon them. 

The machinery for public inquiry is of two kinds, a court of 
inquiry and a committee of investigation. The former is 
appointed when no agreed settlement seems possible and when 
Parliament and public opinion should, in the Minister’s view, be 
given the facts. Such a court has powers, legal and customary, 
to secure the attendance of witnesses and to obtain evidence. 
A committee of investigation is less formidable and more flexible 
in its procedure. A court of inquiry must report to Parliament 
and, while it may embody in its report its views upon what 
would constitute a reasonable settlement, it cannot, like the 
committee of investigation, formulate these in the course of the 
inquiry nor encourage the parties to an agreed settlement upon 
these lines. 

Conciliation is the introduction of an independent person 
other than the disputants with the object of bringing the parties 
closer together. The action of the appointed members of a wages 
council, described in the appropriate place, is of this kind. Any 
two parties in dispute may resolve on this procedure, being free 
to choose their own conciliator or apply to the Ministry of Labour 
for one of its panel of conciliators. The Ministry requires that 
the negotiating machinery of the industry shall be used to the 
full before a conciliator begins to work. 

Arbitration is a more rigid procedure in that it is the final 
resort in the process of avoiding or settling a dispute and, in 
certain conditions, carries with it the idea of compulsion. The 
Australian Arbitration Courts, for instance, are compulsory 
tribunals to whom disputes must be referred and whose awards 
are binding. In this country, however, arbitration is very much 
a voluntary affair. The compulsion which inhered in Standing 
Order 1805 under the Nation^ Arbitration Act, 1940 , and which 
was repugnant to the trade unions, has recently been revised by 
Industrial Disputes Order, 1951 . There still remains the possi¬ 
bility of the Minister of Labour referring a dispute to any 
machinery for arbitration which exists in the industry or to the 
newly constituted Industrial Disputes Tribunal. An award by 
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this Tribunal in these circumstances is binding as an implied 
term of the reference. 

THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 

These various systems represent after all only pieces of mechan¬ 
ism. Success in using them depends upon the spirit in which 
grievances and differences are met. If these can be foreseen, they 
should be provided against by prudent and far-sighted arrange¬ 
ments, based upon a realistic consideration of human reactions. 
When they occur, they should be taken up as soon as they are 
evident. The worker should be free to express his troubles 
without fear of retaliation from his foreman. The latter should 
be told that a complaint is not a bad mark against him but an 
opportunity to perfect his way of handling men and women. 
A worker should be allowed to put his complaint through his 
shop steward if he does not himself wish to take it to his foreman. 
Supervisors should be trained, as they are in the Job Relations 
programme of Training Within Industry, to suppress their 
feelings, find the facts of the case and decide it upon these. 
They need also to know in detail and without doubt what the 
policy of the company is, to recall it, using any manual with 
which they have been supplied or going to the personnel manager 
for its interpretation and then considering the complaint or 
grievance in light of this guidance. They might, with advantage, 
offer an appeal to the next authority in the hierarchy of decision 
without waiting for this to be demanded as a democratic right. 

What has been set down for foremen applies in degree to 
managers, including the personnel manager. These executives 
can afford to receive a complaint sympathetically. They will 
know how to set the complainants talking at their ease, so that 
the grievance may be fully revealed and the true cause made 
clear. A few well-directed questions may divert emotions which 
give pungency to the grievance but obstruct the road to co-opera¬ 
tion. Finally, without departing from principle, they may find 
a solution by a process of integration. This is skill of a high 
order and by it, rather than through a shop-steward system or 
a precise grievance procedure, are industrial relations to be 
made harmonious. Here lies the potential contribution of the 
personnel manager. 

Two questions of moment to the personnel manager will 
illustrate this. The first is that of payment for time spent in 
shop-steward duties. On a strict interpretation of the employ¬ 
ment contract a shop steward, as such, is not working for any 
employer unless it be his fellows in the shop or the union to which 
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he belongs. If, however, the maintenance of industrial harmony 
is a matter of economic value to an employer, as even a cursory 
examination of the cost of work stoppages will show, there is a 
case for ensuring at least that no shop steward, acting in this 
capacity, suffers significantly. Such a concession, which is in 
force in a number of factories, carries with it the necessity for 
booking time thus spent and allows an opportunity for the 
personnel manager to consider any extraordinary time record 
with the. chairman of shop stewards or with the individual in a 
smaller factory. 

A second question of some difficulty is the position of these 
stewards in relation to other workers. By the terms of the 
engineering agreement the shop steward must “conform to the 
same working conditions” as his fellow workers. Obviously he 
would be subject to disciplinary action for lateness or bad work. 
Any exceptions would be unfair to others and would form bad 
precedents. But his transfer or his redundancy are not so self- 
evident. Each year strikes are reported on these grounds. In 
strict logic the necessity which produces transfers or dismissals 
through redundancy knows no favourites. But the shop steward 
is the chosen representative of the workers. To dismiss or 
transfer him is to divert their choice and compel them to elect 
another. Quite a reasoned argument has been made for granting 
some rights to shop stewards which will enable them to continue 
in their appointment for its duration. The accepted grievance 
procedure recognizes them as functionaries, provides for their 
election and specifies their duties and responsibilities. Logically, 
so the argument runs, it should also provide for the continuance 
of their services. In U.S.A., where, in times of redundancy, the 
principle of seniority is more closely followed than in U.K., this 
view has led some companies to give shop stewards a kind of 
super-seniority which ensures them continuity of service while 
their constituents want them. 

Since seniority is not so potent a selective factor in this 
country, a solution of any instance of this kind must be found in 
method rather than by regulations. Even in disciplinary 
situations action may be forestalled or its necessity removed, by 
bringing the facts in an informal way to the notice of the 
offender. This should be done by the foreman after he has 
schooled himself and his temper. In redundancy, involving 
either transfer or dismissal, a general principle of selection will 
have been worked out by agreement with a works committee or 
some other group of shop stewards. If a particular shop steward 
should come among those thus selected for dismissal, he and his 
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convenor of shop stewards should be notified of the fact. Argu¬ 
ments against an exception may have a personal point in the 
circumstances which caused the steward’s name to be placed on 
the list and, if put Sympathetically, may lead to the acceptance 
of a disagreeable necessity. What the workers mostly fear in 
these cases is that some executive is victimizing their representa¬ 
tive for having served their cause. If they can be assured of 
fair and sympathetic treatment, an integration of views is quite 
possible.^ 


CONCLUSION 

This emphasis on co-operation expressed in a spirit of under¬ 
standing reached by mutual consultation is the right note on 
which to end an analysis of the principles and practice of per¬ 
sonnel management. This book is based on two postulates. 
Recognizing, first, that the true purpose of industry and com¬ 
merce is to produce goods and supply services, it passes on to 
argue that this purpose is a social achievement to be attained 
effectively by managements which are ready to control and 
direct the activities of their human agents by sound social 
principles. 

Production is a group activity creating a variety of relation¬ 
ships in which are expressed the drives and hindrances of factory 
life. This activity can be kept in line with the controlling 
purpose through policies established and published. The 
relationships among the producers create situations which, in 
turn, will demand solution through the application thereto of 
these very policies. To unearth principles from the confusion of 
industrial thinking, to devise policies and to apply them to the 
varying circumstances of industrial life is the distinct contri¬ 
bution to be expected from personnel management. 

^ For an example of this and its handling, see Sir Charles Renold, Joint Con- 
auUation over Thirty Yzara, pp. 87-8. See also in this book, pp. 123-6, for an 
instance from the author's experience. 
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STATISTICS OF ABSENCE 
THROUGH SICKNESS AND INJURY 
YEAR 1953-54 

1'. Since Table II, p. 378, went to press, the Ministry 
Pensions and National Insurance has issued a Digest of Statisti. 
for 1953-54. From this, the figures in Table II, which are to I 
found in the Digest, may be supplemented and questions aske 
in the text find their answer.^ 

Sickness 

2. The insured population at risk in respect of sickness ove 
the period June, 1953-54, is given as 14,310,000 men anc 
5,475,000 women, total 19,785,000. Of the women in this total, 
1,780,000 were married and had exercised the option open tc 
them to pay sickness premiums. 

8. The figures of days lost to be found in the Tables of the 
Digest do not cover— 

{a) married women and widows who are not paying sickness 
contributions. Their number is estimated at something like 
55 per cent of the total of this group in employment and, aftei 
comparison with the figure in para. 2, is taken as rather more thai 
2 , 000 , 000 . 

(5) some 20,000 self-employed persons who are exempted fron 
liability to pay contributions because of their small incomes 
As these have little connexion with industry, they are omittec 
from any calculation. 

(c) non-industrial civil servants. 

(d) any absence less than four days. 

4. The sickness absence of the insured population at risk in 
the period named amounted to the following totals, expressed 
in millions of days lost— 

Males 1B6‘76 Females 93-88 Total 280-64 

For short spells of absence under four days, an estimate has 
been made available from a Report of the National Insurance 

^ For the use of this Digest and for material from H.M.S.O. Cmd 9609 cited 
below, os well os for help in giving precision to this summary, I w-tq obliged to 
the Ministry and to certain of its officers to whom, though they must remain 
anonymous, my thanks ore tendered. 
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CL, ^dsory Committee (H.M.S.O. Cmd 9609). Estimates made 
iQ( fin suggest 2 million one-day absences a year, 2^ million 
cir ~ • yS' million three-day absences, a total of 12^ 

thi Sons. Applying the proportions in the insured population, 
of 0 may be divided into 9 millions for males and 8 J millions for 
tlfl^en. 

ti lidding these in and dividing by the numbers in the insured 
fa pulation, we get an average absence on account of sickness of 
p( pi4 days for insured males and 17 days for insured women, 
fe. To the total figures for women must be added an estimate 
ff the time lost by the married women whose numbers are 
’]|timated in para. 3(a). Their sickness experience may differ 
citomthat of insured women but must run to something of the 
^>rder of 35 million days lost a year. 

j'NJURY 

j 6. The average population at risk in respect of injury and 
prescribed diseases for the period covered by the analysis was— 
Men 13,265,000 Women 6.880,000 

Of the women, 3,105,000 were married. 

7. The time lost by this population during the time named was, 
in millions of working days, in respect of (a) industrial accidents, 
(b) prescribed diseases— 

(a) MoIbb 15-92 Women 2-11 Total 18-03 

(b) ., 1-20 0-42 „ 1'62 

Total 17 12 2 63 19 66 

8. The incidence of these two aspects of incapacity is relatively 
1 mall when averaged over the whole population at risk. A more 
useful figure is obtained from the actual spells of absence. In 
line with the classification in para. 7, these spells were— 

(a) Males 678,100 Women 72,000 

(b) „ 38,330 „ 7.200 

9. The average duration of each spell for males was 28 days 
in the case of industrial accidents and 31 days in respect of the 
prescribed diseases. The corresponding figures for women were 
29 and 58 days respectively. 
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